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IMPORTANT FOREWORD WRITTEN 
ON NOVEMBER SECOND, 1939 

1 REGRET that this book was not written and pub- 
lished SIX months eailier. Had that been the case I might 
have Jiopcd that it would pcihaps have served some part, 
however small, in hcljiing our own country to uiidei stand 
Russia, and, by undei standing, to have brought nearer the 
possibility of Anglo-Rufisian friend', hip. With Russian 
friendship, consummated in a pact for collective secuiity, 
we should now be spared the teirible tiagcdy that confionts 
us It was, however, not to be. Greater forces \vcre 
fashioning our destiny. And yet the need for Anglo- 
Soviet co-opcration is not less but far greater today. And 
it is with that aim that 1 offer this book to the Biitish public 
now, in the hope that it may help to .shorten the bitterness 
and suffenug which this war is bound to biing. 

I know only too well the deep-rooted hoslility and 
prejudice that exist among certain strata of our people 
towards Russia. I would beg them to lay those feelings 
aside for a brief space while they examine ivhat this book 
has to say, so tliat perhaps a fairer pie Lure and a deeper 
understanding may take possession of their minds. 

The book was le.idy for the printer and the final pi oofs 
corrected just prior to tlic outbreak ol the war, During the 
enforced delay in its publication, I have rc-iead if in the 
light of our present situation. Apart fiom (he Epilogue 
there is little I vvouhl add to or sufitract from it, though 
had it been written today the style would doul)<lcss h<u’e 
been less leisurely. 

Because, howcvci, of what has happened in the lost two 
months, 1 would invite the reader to turn to the Rjhlogue 
first and familuirizc himself with the brief account it 
contains of the Soviet’s s(fu;rglc for peace dming tlic 
twenty-two years of its cxisLcuei'. 
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PREFACE 


I, The AIM of this book can be stated briefly. It attempts 
to explain m simple non- technical terms a great expenment 
in a new ordei of society. Its appearance today is the 
less inopportune, because suspicion still exists on both 
sides between two great peoples. The need for wider 
undci standing is pat amount. 

2. The experiment which is being worked out on a sixth 
of the eat til’s surface is founded on a new organization of 
economic life, based on cleaily defined principles which 
arc thoroughly understood and gladly accepted. These 
principles, now on tiial, differ as far as east from west 
from our own competitive system of every man for lumself 
and devil take the liindermost, with the profit-making 
motive as the chief incentive, men being used as means 
and not ends, with all the consequential exploitation of 
the mass of the people that inevitably follows. 

Our system lacks moral basis It i.s only justified on 
the grounds that no alternative exists. It gives rise, when 
Christian men and women accept it and acquiesce in it, 
to tlmt fatal divergence between principles and practice 
of Christian people, w^hich is so damning to religion, and 
which found its slcrucst critic in Christ Himself. The gap 
between Sunday, with its sermons on brotherhood, co- 
operation, seeking of others’ good, and Monday, with its 
competitive rivalries, its veiled warfares, its conccnti-atiou 
upon acquisition, its dctciniination to build up one’s own 
security, Ix-eoincs so wide that many of the belter men 
and women of tod<iy remain outside the Chut dies 
altogether. Hypocrites they will not he. The young 
especially, with their modern passion for .sincerity, are in 
open tcvoll. 

Such is the moral aspect of contemporary economic 
society. Its siientific aspect is the wholly irrational 
wastage of wealth, the ariifitially induced shortage, the 
poverty amidst plenty, which is as patently foohsh as it 
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is gi ossly immoral. Fi ustration of science is the countcrpai 1 
of denial of morals. 

Folly culminates in wastage of human material. Stunted 
and narrow lives are the result. The upshot is pitiful 
and dangerous on a twofold count. It th^varts the in- 
dividual by denying to him the thrill and satisfaction 
of a developing human life. It robs society by leaving 
uncultivated and unutilized whole ranges of potential 
ability. 

Slumps and booms, unemployment and mis-cmploy- 
ment, tlic dole and the multi-millionaiie, the scales weightt d 
for financiers and against the workers, fiustrate society 
and produce strains and stresses whose logical conclusion 
is war. 

3. In opposition to this view of the organization of 
economic life is that of the Soviet Union, where co- 
operation leplaccs compeUtivc chaos and a Plan succc(‘ds 
the riot of disorder. The emphasis is difTcicnt, The 
community rather than the self-seeking individual stands 
in the centre of the pictuic. The welfare of the whole jnd 
of each individual within it replaces, as the ruling factor, 
the welfare of a select class or classes. The elirrunatioii of 
the pioflt-sccking motive makes room for the higher motive 
of service. The rational organization of production and 
distribution of wealth welcomes science as an ally and 
transfers the emphasis fiom scarcity to abundance. 

4. A new nttitudc towaids human life is die natuxal 
counterpart of the new economic morality. Individuals, 
all individuals, become ends as well as means. The 
development of the human potentialities of cacli individual 
receives fullest opportunity and cncouzag(‘incmL, nud leads 
to a new humanism. The mass of the people aic iiisjnrcfi 
to play a creative role in lif(% and culture receives a hesh 
stimulation. The cultural heritage of the past is tn^asmed 
and reverenced and becomes tlic sining-board for lh(. 
future Provided that no war inlcivcnes to wreck die 
growth, the removal of economic shortage, and the sulisti- 
tution of plan for chaos, promise to open up new avenues 
of freedom, liberty, and creative pcisonality. 

5 The method of this book is as simple as its aiin. 
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I'hc author is not so vain as to imagine that his own 
cxpeiienccb in life arc unique, or that the problems which 
life piopouiids to him are fell by him alone. As he states 
them he feels that he is merely putting perhaps into clearer 
words what many others feel and experience. The pcisonal 
biography with which the book opens, whilst endeavour- 
ing to do this, may serve the further useful puiposc of 
providing a pictuie of ihc personal bias from wliich no book 
is h ce. The autobiographical section Tvill at least explain 
the interest in economic and social alfaiis, and the un- 
ashamed sympatliy with the underdog ” ; whilst the story 
of the technical training may give some guarantee of a 
reasonably sound judgement in technical matters In case 
some should feel that this technical training has led to 
undue emphasis, or emphasis in too great detail, upon the 
economic aspects of the new order, it is well to remember 
that without such an economic basis the new order would 
rest on insecure foundations. Only on a sound base can 
a noble edifice arise. 

The reader, however, if he so wishes, may skip the 
economic section in Book III and proceed, without break 
in continuity, to the more human aspects of the new ordci 
in Book IV. 

6. It is the moral impulse of the new order, indeed, and 
its human consccpicriccs, which constitute the giealcst 
attraction and present llie widest appeal. The sections 
whicl) deal with these thercfoic form the longest and most 
iraj^orlaxit sections of the book. 

Of any system we may appropriately ask, as the primary 
question, either from the moral or scientific point of view, 
How docs this affect the life of the mother and child? 
How, that is, docs it affect lif; at its vciy source and in its 
most impressionable stages? Troju that preliminary 
question, we may jirocccd tliiongh appropriate stages to 
inquire how it aflects the coimnunity as a whole, and the 
relation of community ^VJth community, nation with 
nation, race with race, hjually, we may ask what hope 
it holds out for a harmonious international system. These 
human consequences and values arc to the wiiter indis- 
solubly bound up with CIhrisUan icligion and tradition, 
B 
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The final chapter examines this connection and explains 
why, alike from a Glaristian, a scientific, and a technical 
point of view, he finds absorbing interest and much en- 
couragement in the Soviet experiment, 

7. Finally, there is need to guard against a too rosy and 
optimistic view of life in the Soviet Union. My own 
appioacli in this book is from the sympathetic side I ask 
in the first place for a sympathetic undci standing of the 
problem. I lay stress on the successes and the good things 
of the experiment There arc shadows as well as lights, 
and I am well, and oftentimes painfully, a^vaic of them. 
But if I have said less of the defects or lack oCsucci ss, it is 
chiefly because other writers h^ve already (and with 
over-emphasis) done the task for me; and because I feci 
that this over-emphasis and concentration upon deflects, 
whilst ignoring the massive moral and material achieve- 
ments, accounts for the unsympathetic attitude of many 
who should, and if they knew more would, welcome 
the experiment and learn fiom it — an attitude not only 
unfoitunate for themselves, but productive in many 
respects of the very shadows we deplore 

With sympathy and undci standing at the outset, civil 
war on the gi'cat scale in llic early ycais of the Revolution 
might have been prevented, and the war of interventiou, 
on which England spent a hundred million pounds, 
averted. 

Unfortunately, from the very fust our popular view 
of tlic Soviet experiment has been, as many come slowly to 
recognize, sadly waipcd. An antagonism has been created 
wliich ei'ccts a definite bonier against the truth on 
the Soviet side as well as oui's 
Mutual distrust and suspicion still exist. This book 
seeks to remove them and replace Ihem with an attitude of 
tolerance and sympathy. As is so psychologically true in 
our dealings with cfiiidrcn or individuals in general, so also 
with the Soviet order: it is by seeing what is good, and 
welcoming it, that we shall be more likely to change wliat 
is bad, both in ourselves, and in our friends of tlie TJ.S.S.R, 
I would particularly stress the cautions outlined in this 
final section of the Preface 
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I. EXCURSUS AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Wh GALL oui We&lcrn economic and social order 
Gluisl-cndom. It is hard to justify the term. Looked at 
through the eyes of aitisan, cngineei, employer of laboui, or 
Chiislian mimster, and I have been all four, I sec it ratlier 
as an oidci flagrantly unChristian and palpably unscientific 
— an Older which, if it possessed any substantial under- 
standing of what CluisUan ethics ically involved, or 
susiK'ctcd its pi'viotical and immediate application, would 
dismiss it as a dicam, or, like Hitler and Rosenberg, 
suppress it as a menace. 

Our Older is neither Chiistiau nor scientific, and I find 
it haid to say in which capacity, as Chustian or scientist, 
it olTends me the more. When 1 read, as a headline in the 
Obscri'fi^ not long before the war: — 

Poland’s Good Harvlst 
Scveie Blow to liccoveiy 

I recalled the woids of an American Professor of Agriculture 
alter seeing ten million acres of cotton ploughed in and five 
million pigs slaughteied ' “ If this will bring national 
prosperity, then I have wasted my life.” The thing is 
monstrous. An age ol science has given place to an age of 
ji'uslration ol science; and the frustralion is none the 
less dc.idly, but the moie so, now that a decade of restriction 
preventing plenty succeeds a Ibimcr decade of destruction, 
when for one r.u c nioment we had permitted our productive 
machine to show its paces. In no sense is our economic 
order siiciililic. 

Sfill Ic.'-'S 1.S it Ghrislian. Placing a premium on selfish 
motives, it inllaracs the acquisitive instinct, tolerates hunger 
amidst plenty, and smashes human lives. While half our 
pojmlalion is undernourished and a sixth of our children 
disa.strou.sly underfed— tlic words arc (hose of Sn John 
Boyd On- maihines, stive in time of war or wat scare, 
stand idle, and many hundreds of thousands of workers. 
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capable of pioducing food, clothing, and housing in 
abundance, drag out a miserable existence of enforced 
and demoralizing idleness. Our older has for its corner- 
stone the motive of industrial gain and the method of 
inithless competition. Production of tilings men need, and 
of things they had better do without, is planless and 
11 responsible, lesulting in giave inequalities, where immense 
wealth flaunts itself amidst squaloi, and povcity I needs 
hatred aiid contempt. 

If this IS strongly said, it is because it is warmly felt and 
needs the saying, Ycais serve only to increase tlic fhallcnge. 
Hardness develops into ruthlessncss and brutality. The 
situation worsens 

iie I i« i I 

Naturally, like most men with any pictensions to an 
interest in moral problems and their human settings, 1 
have lead, studied, and tiavcllcd; seeking out and examin- 
ing various attempted solutions and national expcijim^iits. 
Gcimany had long been the centre of interest, and Clliina 
too Then Russia ciossed the path like a bnJliant meh'or, 
and flung down its cxtraoidmaiy cfiallcngc. Most arrest- 
ing, and calling for close and continuous study, was Jts 
programme, designed to replace private pi o fit foi gain as 
the driving force for industiial production, by the motive 
of service to the community; and to give to cvoiy man, 
woman, and child, regardless of colour, race, or language, 
and m a Union extending over a sixth of the glolie, <'qual 
opportunity for remunerative woik and abundant leisure, 
equal education in childhood and youth, and equal 
secuiity in sickness and old age 

Here was something wholly now, hlcic was soindliing, 
laid down as a pjogiammc by men at the Jiead of nlfius 
in a great nation, which we as Ohristians had been told ]>y 
our own men of affairs was pleasant as an idealistic dicarri, 
and might even happen m a far-distant futme, but was 
wholly impracticable in the world as it is today, and would 
be fatal if applied. 

In profession, at least, tliis SovK't programme regards 
men as persons and plans for them as biotheis. There is 
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something singularly Christian and civilized in this attitude 
and intention. For if the earth is God’s, and if men arc 
really His children, it must be a sorry sight to Him to see 
on one side of His table those who surfeit, and on the other 
those who staiYC, wdicther the fare is thought of in terms 
of food or culLuic oi the beauties and decencies of life. 
Still less can He look with pleasure on llic harshness and 
ciueltics of the rush for gain, or the ruthless maintenance 
of vested interests. Russia’s pi og jam me at least befits a 
world of bjothcis Oi if, to put the Christian conception 
of human life in another, though a Idndicd way, com- 
munity is the essential truth alDout humanity, rejecting 
community, we fiy in the face of icality every day, with 
inevitable frustration as the result of our Ijlindncss and 
ignorance. 

^ ^ .Ic 

So much for Russia’s programme; but what of Russia’s 
performance? Men paint the picture of Russia in tones 
of lavcn black or snowy wliUe, as a veritable Kingdom 
of God on earth, or as the realm of anti-Christ, leading 
u$ to believe on the one hand that it must convert the 
world tomorxow, or, on the oilier hand, meet imminent 
collapse. 

Sometimes the tones of black and white appear in the 
same persons at dificrent stages of their obseiYalion. Dr. 
K. J. IDillon, for example, that far-travelled man and 
excellent observer, whose death in 1933 was an incalculable 
loss to students of fotcign alTairs, and who had served as 
Professor iu Kharkofl' at a Russian University, and edited, 
fjcfore the “Revolution, Odesskia Kovosli^ a Russian daily 
paper, and drew an appalling picture of life under the 
Tsars, left the Soviet Union with the words; '‘In the 
BoJshevik iiiovcnu'iit tlicrc is not llic vestige of a con- 
sLriK'tjvc or social Visiting Russia again out of 

sentimental cunosity ten years later, in 1928, receiving 

uo favours ”, as lie says, from anyone in Sovietdom ”, 
where his life’s savings had been confiscated, and where 
he had been indirectly deprived by the Soviet order of 
“ one near itnd dear, whose loss all the money in the world 
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cannot make good he exclaims in arnasicmrnt : “Bol- 
shevism is no ordinal^ historic event. It is one of the 
world-cathartic agencies to which we sometimes give lljc 
name of Fate, which appear at long intervals t<i consume 
the human tares, and clcai the gioiiud for a new ouh'r of 
men and things,” 

We read of Russia’s impending collapse, and theii oDici 
amassing success, NoUiing iji this c,onncxion is more 
illuminating than to lead in succession l;aek Issues of Ihc 
Times ^lom 1918 onwaids, and count the eagei aniieipatioiis 
of the imminent end of Bolshevism, and tiieu the u lac taut 
semi-admission of its gatliciing stre ngtli. 

Prolonged cxpeticncc of Russian news taught the (Mreful 
reader to discount these piopliets of collapse Russia, like' 
mosi European and Asiatic connltics, ^ibounds in abuses, 
decades will elapse before dishonesty and j)e(Milatjoi), and 
even greater ciimes, keenly felt by those who beln^ve in 
truth and mercy and justice and tolmaiue as absolute 
values, arc completely rooted out, Rusmu lias niheiited 
an evil tradition, not to be ciadieated in a da). IJabits 
change less speedily than governments. 

But long years have now passed siner Russia's inlieilled 
evils, or the evils imported liy the pn^si iit regime, seriously 
threatened the stability of the SUiU^ 01 sng f^/.sted the 
possible breakdown of the new order. Books wlucli ])altit 
a picture of Soviet Russia so appalling that readers exclaim 
“ Can it last? ” must b(‘ read with lire utmost ernUioa. 

It is a long time, for example, as time goes in a eountiy 
of so rapid a growth as Russia, since Mr. Kugcuu: liyuus 
lived in the Soviet Union and wrote “ Assip.nuient in 
Utopia”, Without repeating Ihc cutielsius of those who 
knew Mr. Lyons in Ameiica or Russia, it will suffice to 
place beside his brilliant but emotional jourrjiLlisrn the 
experience of journalists better ct|uipp(‘cl tlian he; and 
even more important to recall and record ilur calculated 
experience of experts in many fields of activity, men not 
only living in Russia, luit engaged in active Russian work. 

Four years after Lyons Jedt Mos<'ow I read iliese words 
□f Maurice Hindus, himself bred and boj'u in Russia and 
for long critical of the legimc, woids written within six 
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months of another of The Times’’ gloomy and wishful 
prophecies : “ Collective agriculture in Russia has definitely 
succeeded, and the land \vill never suffer famine again and 
never lose a war tlnough hunger/’ 

In the main, however, I have been less influenced by 
biilhant journalists, on one side or another, than by 
substantial facts, by the things I have seen in Russia with 
my own eyes, and by detached studies and monographs of 
actual engineering experts, scientists, students, or teachers 
whom I have met either here or in Russia itself, ivhom I 
know pcisonolly, and whose word and judgement I can 
trust 

I happened, for example, to get in touch with a British 
engineering expert, who had worked as chief engineer in 
the elcctiical department of the Metro-Vickers iilant in 
Sheffield, and who had gone to the Soviet Union in the 
very year that Lyons had left it, and had remained there 
until 1937 as consulting engineer in the Moscow Dynamo 
Works, a typical Soviet factory employing 8,000 people 
and manufacturing equipment for electric railways, buses, 
and tramways. In addition to what he otherwise told me, 
his conclusions were pubhshed at length in the Manchester 
Gnaidian of February 19th, 1938, 

Progress in the electrical industry depends, as he 
rightly explains, and as cvciy engineer knows, almost 
entirely u]:)on the creation of a skilled and reliable technical 
stair That again dcjDends upon the piior tiaining of 
youth, upon education m all its grades, upon the character 
of the whole community, and upon confidence in the new 
order and willingness to work heartily in a planned 
production for the benefit of the community, 

Success in creating a skilled staff has been, in the view 
of this Biitish expert, singularly great. The numbers, 
quality, and training of Russia's young engineers and 
managers guarantee an immensely accelerated technical 
progress. Responsible engineers in the Dynamo Works 
are all young — from twenty to thirty — and have received 
their training in the new Soviet technical school. These 
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engineering graduates now pour annually into industry 
in tlrcir tens of thousands 

Technical education in Soviet Russia^ he says, falls 
behind that of the best English technical schools. The 
mathematical, systematic, theoretical 1 raining of students 
is, however, as good as oi better than in England ; and once 
within the factory, young students quickly master their 
job : There is no doubt at all of their enthusiasm, ability 

and capacity for hard woik ” 

Now, it happens that I was in a position to apply personal 
tests of the correctness of this estimate of cflicicucy, for 1 
was able to examine the output of that particular factory 
on the spot in considering Moscow’s tiansport pioblems 
and the means she has adopted to meet them. 

Moscow, we must remembci, has sprung within twenty- 
one years from an old town of i, 000,000 inhabitants, living 
in narrow, congested streets, into a vast city with a popula- 
tion of 35750,000 souls. The old, slow-moving tramcais 
were utterly unable to handle the daily movement of this 
multitude. The narrowness of the streets made motor 
traffic at rush hours impossible. 

Moscow tackled her transport problem vigorously and 
in three ways. Leaving tiie centre of the city for motors 
and trolley buses, she dived beneath the surface and built 
in radial lines an undcrgiound railway system called the 
Metro, unsui passed by any underground lailway system 
in the wot Id. She built it in record time and on a wave of 
popular enthusiasm: doctors, students, musicians, teachers, 
and men and women of all gi'ades and professions “ by the 
hundreds ” vying with one anothet in voluntary labour to 
speed its completion. 

For beauty, ligliiing, general comfort, and ordctly 
working this railway has no equal; its stations, plntfoims, 
and escalatois, free from disfiguring advertisrincnls, are 
spacious and marble-lined But of particular interest are 
the electric trains, entirely designed and constructed by 
Soviet engineers. Tlicse trains have carried upwards of 
100,000,000 passengers during their first yt'ar of working, 
without any significant defect or fatal accident, and suc- 
ceeding years further demonstrate their solid acliicvemcnt. 
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The electrical equipment of this railway came from my 
friend’s Dynamo Works, bearing out completely his 
estimate of young Russia's capability. 

Still better, as a witness to Russia’s new efficiency, are 
the fast tiamcais which caiTy traffic on the outer and 
circular routes, leaving motor and Ixolley buses to deal 
with the central area. 

These tiamcais are lovely vehicles, stream-lined, blue- 
painted, well upholstered, well lit, internally heated, and 
fitted with automatic doors Then horse-power of 500 
compares with the English 200 for two-decker cars, 

and provides magnificent acceleration. “ Regenerative 
braking returns energy to the power supply. No power 
is lost when a car is brought to a standstill. 

Moscow’s electric cars reveal entire masteiy of modern 
technical possibilities and inventiveness. 

J f A * * 

I confess frankly, then, that I am more at home in the 
company of expeits like the engineer I quote than with 
unscientific journalists like Mr. Lyons. The approach of 
the two men to the same problem is so utteily different. 
My engineering or educational friends, for instance, never 
wrote as they (uitered Russia of the red stars which “ seemed 
to glow on the peaked caps of the Red Soldiers with an 
inner light of their own, in the deepening twilight of our 
railway coach They shed an aura of intimacy, and 
authenticated, in the rnystciious language of symbols, the 
revolution and everything it stood foi in our minds After 
a life-time m which cstablislicd authority is synonymous 
with reaction and exploitation, the flesh- and-blood vision 
of a communist soldier or commumst policeman verges on 
the inii*aculnus.” ^ The scientific ramd is a stranger to 
experiences like this. Neither can the scientific expert 
dclibeiatcly, from considerations of ‘policy’, deceive 
tlic public. It may seem permissible to a journalist to 
defame the cj edibility of a brother-journalist by false 
witness. To a scientific worker that kind of he is abhorrent 
in the extreme, and to those wiio seek the truth of Russia 
^ Asbigmuent in UUipia ”, by Eugene Lyons, p, 33. 
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it at once ci cates distrust. In the incident related on page 
575 of his book Mr Lyons tells us that rhe first 1 cliablc repoi t 
of the Russian famine was giv cii lo the world by an EngliLli 
journalist, a certain Gareth Jones, at one time Secretary 
to Mr. Lloyd George. ‘‘Jones lind a conscientious .streak in 
his make-up which took him on a sccict journey into the 
Ukraine and a brief walking tour through its countryside.” 
Jones gave to the woild a summary of what he had seen 
and what he had learned from Mi. Lyons and othci 
journalists and diplomats. 

. we all received queries ftoin our horiK^ (^lliccs on 
the subject. . . , Tin owing down Jones was as unph'asant 
a chore as fell to any of us in years of ]ug.gling facts to please 
dictatorial icgimcs — l:ut throw hmi do^vn we did, un- 
aminously, and in almost identical foimulas of <‘c [invoca- 
tion. Poor Gareth Jones must have been the most surpiiscd 
human being alive w^hen the facts he so painstakingly 
garnered Irom our moutlis were siiowr'd undci by our 
demals.” How, in face of this, me to be sure that 
Mr. Lyons’ whole book is not a similar juggling of 
facts ^ 

I found better guides in men who in any c ii'cumstances 
were incapable of sentimental gusli or deliberate deteptiou. 
Men like Professor B. Mouat Jones, now Vicc-Cliant (dlor of 
Leeds Univcisity, at this time head of the Maiielusler 
College of Technology, who, in the earlier years ol the 
experiment, inspected and leportcd upojx Russia’s tceh- 
nologicai training Or, to lake the most recent instance’, 
in men like Professor Planson, the American Iiorticultinist, 
with whom recently I tra\HIcd in the Caucasus, the 
Ciimca, and the Ukraine. Men to whom trutli was 
sacred and whose assertions arc capable of concrete 
verification. 

As an interested student of Russian afifairs for a quarter 
of a century, whilst I have seen and heard things which 
have shocked and disturbed me, I have heard and learned 
and seen many more which enthuse and cni'oaragc me. 
Like Christian in Bunyan^s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”, I have 
often been tempted to say : “ These things put me in hope 
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and fear.” Happily, as the years go by, the hope enlarges 
and the feais depart. 

I do not expect to see Utopia in Russia. I do not expect 
to see Utopia any^vhere. A Utopian world to me would 
be a, dead and static woild. What I do see emerging, 
however, is a new stage in the history of human pi ogress, 
and this book is wiittcn to dcsciibe what I see and explain 
why I welcome it. And as an aid to the reader, who can 
always estimate better the value of an appreciation or 
a criticism if he sees it against the personal background of 
the critic or admiicr, and against the pioblcms with which 
life has confiontcd them, I shall make no apology for 
beginning, as I stated in the Preface, with a chapter of 
personal biography 

(i) Bourgeois Boyhood 

I WAS barn in 1874, in Kcrsal, then a fashionable suburb 
two miles from the centre of Manchester, where Bishop and 



Dean had their residences and ‘‘ cariiage folk ” lived 
witliiu easy reach of warehouses and city offices. 

My family were of the prosperous middle class, my 
paternal ancestors coming irom Oundle, where their 
pleasantly carved Georgian tombstones still stand against 
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the walls of the ancient Parish Church. On my mother’s 
side was Huguenot blood, with tales of lebcls and martyrs 
in a treasured pcdigiee. 

My maternal grandfather was a noted Lancashire 
preacher, who, for fifty-three years, held his vicarage at 
Astley on Chat Moss, a beautiful old Tudoi house, where 
the grandchildren gathered for the Ghii&Unas holidays, 
A Doctor of Divinity, and somewhat of a scholar, besides 
bringing up a family of eleven child) ru, and cquiiiping 
them foi vaiious honouiablc and even distinguished 
positions, on an income of some a year, he taught 

and shepherded the village boys, all of the wroi king class, 
to such advantage that many readied t niineiu'c' in a variety 
of directions, one as founder of a Mant hosier Commercial 
Exchange, another as Chairman of tlie London School 
Board, and another as Bishop of C.irlish' In Astley 
Vicaiagc I Icai'ned that the best start in hie lies in a simple 
home with cultivated tastes and no cnciTaling atmosphere 
of financial endowment. The bulk of men reaching 
positions of useful eminence in the England ol' the past 
generation — “Who’s Who” declares it — sprang from 
kindred manses and vicarages. Neither wealth nor poverty 
extracts the best fiom boy or girl. 

In Astley I also learned that brains arc no monopoly of 
a single class, Astley gave the lie to the Nazi pscaxdo- 
scicntific doctrine of superior and inferior (.astes, 
and enabled me to learn very early thcal Britain was 
suffering enormous losses through untended talents. 
Not all village children had teachers so capable and 
disinterested as those at Astley in that half-century, nor 
have all children even today access at least to equality 
of training. 

The family manufacturing business, of which my father 
was the head, was one of those comfortable lesser industrial 
concerns, always in the hands of a single family, never 
making vast fortunes, but living on after comet enterprises 
have flared up and sputtered down into obscurity again. 
It celebrated its hundredth annivci-sary when I was a 
small boy, and my father entertained the staff and the 
employees to a centenary banquet. 
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I spent many hours as a boy in those works ”, as we 
then called the factory; especially in the engine-room with 
Jim, the diminutive millwright, who worked miracles on 
a lathe which would now be in a museum, and helped us 
as children to fill our treasure-boxes with bobbins and 
shuttles and bits of wnc-cloth woven then on hand-looms, 
with men at each end plying the shuttle, and boys on an 
elevated plalfoi m in the centre pulling up the beams which 
drove home the weft. 

Theic was an intimacy in those days between operatives 
and employers, and a homely aii pervaded the factory 
U'he older men, who had worked with the him from boyhood, 
would say to me as I gicw up: ‘‘Mr. Hewlett, you will 
be a taller man than Mr. Charles, your father; and he 
was tallci than your grandfather, the old master.” Once, 
when it was suggested, out of kind consideiation to an old 
and faithful servant, that he should be pensioned off to 
end his years in case, he came to the office and begged: 
““ Please don’t do it; il would break my heart to leave the 
old place.” 

Later, in modern industrial concerns, my experience 
of a hardci and less human atmosphere quickened the 
quest, in me as in many more, for the moral C(|Uivalcnt of 
that which bad gone. 

As we grew up, a lamily of nine children, we moved on, 
as most people of the well-to-do class then did, from smaller 
to larger houses, from the smoky northern to the sunnier 
southern suburbs of the town, which then went sprawling 
across the ni( adows on the Cheshire side. All around us 
was the hum of a prosperous expanding world. I used 
to ride out, as a boy, on my small penny-farthing bicycle, 
whose big wheel was only thirty-six inches high, amongst 
streets of nesv sulmrban houses and thriving gardens the 
ring of a liowel on a brick still thnlls me, as one of my 
earliest impressions. We lived in a world of creative 
activity, amongst a class ol boys whose futuie, given the 
nccdocl ambition and industry, was attractive and aesured. 
Tndustiial adventuxe and expansion were at their height. 

As the years sped by. we passed farther and farther fr(^ 
the industrial areas of the towm, and at length went to 
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in a comely Grange in the heart of Ghesliiie, twcn ty- 
miJes from the city, doing on the smaller scale wh.it my 
uncle was doing on the laige; for he, as Ghairnian of the 
Master Mmeis of England, Jiad now built a vast mansion 
in the heart of Warwicksline. Operatives and employers 
began to see less of one anotlici It was less easy foi woikcrs 

from the small homes in the dreary stiects to see us in the 
Grange than foirncily, when \vc lived in a house with a 
number. These discomfoi tuig thoughts grew <ks, later, 
Christian social sensitiveness developed In the mam, 
however, life lan smoothly on, 4and one acc(*pted the 
customary distinction of ebss and the in (‘qualities ol 
wealth and oppoitunity as part of a Divii3C older, to be 
mitigated rather tlran radically changed. 

In many respects it was ci healthy life My niothci, ^vho 
loved the task of teacher, taught her nine cluldjcu up to 
the age when they went to the piibLc scliool or the granmiai 
school, managed her consjder.i])le (\slablishmen(, and 
took the lead in social and icligious activities, SJic not 
only possessed cultivated tastes, but was athletic ajul 
advcntm'ous bcfoie the days of wonicrf.s spoits She 
walked, with my sisters, sixty miles In tv'o consecutive days 
around a Scottish island, firing my brother and me to do 
the same feat in a single day. She batlu'd daily in iJic sea 
in fair weather and foul, and ^vhen in lier old age she lived 
at the seaside itself, continued her liathing far into the 
autumn days and up to her eightieth year. She was as 
unconventional in dress as in a hundicd oilier tilings, and 
never wore corsets or Iiigh-hccled shoes. 

Owing so much to a singularly liappy honn^ and to 
the wisest of mothers, I tan ('onccivc of no social order as 
healthy in a high sense which was denied these* things as 
the basis of its life; winch lacked cultivated homes and 
capable, intelligent, public-minded womanhood, living in 
complete cqu<ility with the men of the home. For from 
my mother I had learned that active public and social life 
was by no means incompatible with llie beauty and sim- 
plicities of home. Quite the reverse. It knit tlie home in 
bonds which outlived childhood and i cached on into 
maturity. The wife and the mother had avoided the 
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sacrifice of wider interests for nursery and kitchen, and was 
none the less compctejit in either sphci'c for that fact 
Thus it was that, later, when I came Lo examine modem 
Germany, modern France, or modern Russia, the first 
question that T asked related to the home and to 
womanhood. 

An outstanding feature, as I look back on my boyhood, 
with its spacious country life and long summer holidays 
by ihe sea in Wales or Scotland, ^vas its freedom and its 
alhpcrvadmg sense of security We were never urged 
to win scholarships, or woniccl with llioughts as to our 
future livelihood We suflered less strain than children 
today, though our lives and thoughts were perhaps no less 
active. Giowlh in that home was simpler and more 
natural. More wholesome, I think. 

At the early age of seventeen I attended the Victoria 
University of Manchester to study science and engineering, 
and, taking a degree in science before the age of twenty- 
one, became an Associate Member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers a few years later. A vital part of this training 
was the study of geology, in which my tutor was Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, friend of Richard Green, the histoiian, and 
a leading authority on primitive man. Dawkins, whose 
prize I won, was an enthusiastic disciple of Charles Darwin, 
and in a masterly way introduced us to the doctrines of 
evolution, and in doing so flung me into depths of i cligious 
gloom. Under the impact of evolution the fundamentalist 
liciicfs of my youth ciacked up. I eventually found myself 
''obbed of faith in God and human immortality. 

When, at a later date, and by ways and in modes which 
ic beyond tlie purpose of this book to describe, certain 
‘ssential religious liclicfs returned, it was less as the 
'csult of asking the oJd questions, Is the Bible true? or 
‘ is Chribtiauity true? than by asking a scries of wholly 
)cw questions, as for example * Does a belief in Puiposc, 
n the Conservation of Values, and in Christ's life and charac- 
cr as tlic truest Image of Reality give the best cxplana- 
ion of the j‘cahstio facts of the woild, particularly of the 
lets of goodness, kindness, generosity, and heroic sacrifice ? ” 
ind the faith which came was difFciont from that which 
c 
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went — a faith move humanistic, moie searching in its 
claims on conduct, less contcnl with conventional Ghiistian 
platitudes, less divorced from daily living. If the Ghiistian 
outlook on life was tiuc at all, I uigucd to myself, it must 
demand more than the easy-going religious altitude of the 
ordinary religious woild. I no longer washed (o live at 
case. I must go whete lilc ^vas diflicuh and dangcious. 
I read the story of Father Damien and his woik among 
the lepcis I lead biogiaphics of nussionaiy lives, and 
amongst them the story of Pa ton, the missionary engineer 
in Cential Africa. PIis liiography determined my course. 
I would be a missionaiy eiigincci 


(ii) AppyciiiiccsJnp io Life 

That decision was followed by appicnticesliip in a 
Manchester engineering factoiy, which In ought me fare 
to face with a new challenge, as vital ultimately in its 
religious and practicaJ consequcn<’cs as the carlici chah 
lengc of evolution. Tw^o ardent yoimg socialists occupied 
ladies next to mine and opened the ideoJogic<d attack. I 
met it with the assured confidence oi' a young man from 
collrge aigumg witli artisans. The fact lliat I was 
physically the match for cany one of them hardly :id<lc‘d to 
iny humility. My family tradition liad bctm conservative 
as well as fundamentalist, though our pardcular form of 
evangelical belief had made wiclr demands on chniity, 
on willingness for peisouril sauificta and obeditmee to 
“ tlie call of God ’’ at any price: it had involved a sciiii- 
Q^iiatcr austerity ol puritanic living. 

My young antagonists had a belter ally than they knew 
in the Christranity which was at that moment making my 
inner thouglits none too comfortable Var life in the 
family of a Christian ” industrial cnii‘>l<.)ycr was always 
weakened by an inner conflict It w<is a double life. 1‘he 
atmosjihcrc of Sunday was one thing: that of Monday 
amMlicr, Business is business “ was a motto witli a 
sinister meaning, and I failed io equate business and Chris- 
tianity. The tension grew, and with the growth of inward 
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doubts opposition to the socialist lads at the bench 
increased in vehemence. 

Later years alone i evealed how vitally the new ideas were 
undermimng ihe old complacencies. Gradually I became 
awarcj during the six years I served as apprentice, assistant 
manager, and tlien in more responsible work in the ranks 
of the employing class — for I stayed on in the engmceiing 
world longer than was my original intention, and ulti- 
mately joined, for awhile, my father's firm — that by its 
very nature, the competitive, pioht-making, and increas- 
ingly ruthless industrialism, in wliich I was now immersed, 
was at wai alike with scientific training and Christian 
morality. The leaven of socialism was at work. 

During the later yeais at Manclicstei Umvcrsily, and 
throughout my appicnticeship, the financial horizon of the 
family had passed under a cloud. The family business had 
met with reverses, and the home felt the pinch Wc still 
lived in the large house; the facade remained, but worry 
and anxiety hid behind it. By the time my wage i cached 
the sum of thirteen shillings a week I determined, despite 
my parents’ wishes, to live on own eaimings Lodgings 
with supper cost six shillings; other meals at a cheap 
cookhouse another six. Tramcars, newspapers, or cigar- 
ettes were avoided. I washed my own overalls, left my 
lodgings at 5.30 a.m. and returned at 6 p.m. At week- 
ends I walked home into the country, avoiding the fare. 
Financial worry was a new experience, felt less on my own 
account than for the anxiety it caused to my mother. To 
me it proved a blessing in disguise For poverty must be 
endured to be understood, and poverty endui ed served as 
an ally to the claims of Christian morality, which were 
now becoming increasingly insistent. 

My work-companions were men with families, endeavour- 
ing to live on seventeen shillings a week. The poverty in 
their case was infinitely worse lhan mine. And as my 
Christian faith in God was utterly dependent on the comple- 
mentary tiutU oj'thc brotherhood of man, and demanded its 
practical expression, I asked what right had I, or any other 
Christian, to live in comfort, as I had done nearly all my 
life, and as my class did continually, while others suffered 
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constant economic hardship? Tiue, as I tried to argue, 
they were less competent than men of my class, and on 
that account earned less But then again they were less 
competent because heavily handicaj'jped from the outset 
of life as to food, quiet, education, and a thousand other 
amenities. Sophistries failed, and die sense ol great 
injustice gicw. Either these men were to be rcgaided 
as human personalities and treated as such with ec[iULl 
respect, or they were not. My Christuii fanh said ihov 
were: in practice we denied it. ({ they were, then we 
ought to treat them as brothcis. 

I knew what brotherhood meant in practice I liaJ 
five brothers. In Scotland we owned a Lot'll Eyuc fislung- 
smack with fine sea-going qualities. Being, as 1(jc Scots 
fishermen dcsciibcd us, well acquaint with sails 
the SIX brothers manned and navigated that boat alone 
day and night, and in all weathers, around the western 
Highlands. Each had his allotted task. The ekU'st 
brother was captain, the youngest did odd ]o]:)s and 
washed the dishes. The eldest, by viitiie of his ofik e, 
had special needs, space spread the chnit, and leisure 
to study it. But at rneal-timcs the dish-washer sat with 
the captain, and should there be sliortage ol food, it was 
the captain and not the youngster ^vho siiirered. Why? 
Because the youngest and weakest was his brotlu'r. 

I thought of the labouicrs in the works. Tliesc mui, 
living on seventeen shillings a week, hard pressed wlien in 
work and destitute when out of U, wt'ri , if my Chrisliauiiy 
told me true, to be regarded as my broUiCjs. Were tlicy 
weak and inefiieicnt? So was my young hrotlior la our 
Scottish boat. Was their function lowly? So was Ins, 
Weakness, thcn'forc, constituted a gre^ater, not a k'ss 
claim, upon a ClinsLiJu community, il Ihc brotherhood 
theory was to hold good. Yet, at nuabtimt s, they, unlike 
my young biothcr on the lioaL, got I lie leavings only, and 
barely that. I was uneasy 

Sundays quickened my misgivings: iny daily Bible 
reading too, foi I got up at 4 45 each morning to aciy.L lialf 
an hour of study before the day began. 

I had the opportunity at this time of seeing both the 
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hardship and the heroism of some of these people in their 
own jionies* I remember, for instance, a husband and 
wife, whom I had visited at the request of a friend, the man 
being paralysed and bed-ridden. One evening I found 
him alone: his wife was absent, Ai 5 a.m. that morn- 
ing slie had liscn, as usual, prepared the children's meals, 
tidied them for school, tended her husband; and then 
set off at 8 a.m. to earn a livelihood for all the family 
at a millinery establishment in town. Returning at 6, 
she had fed the family, and now was out again. Whcie? 
To nurse a neighbour sick with influenza. It was superb. 

These are the kind of people, I argued to myself, who 
do the hard, dull ^vork. These get the leavings. Others 
grow rich. It seemed giossly unjust, and entirely un- 
christian. To be a tiue Ghnstian one should share with 
these ^vorkers as with brothers; their very helplessness 
added to their claim. 

But it needed more than sharing. Sharing would touch 
but the fjinge of the problem. Justice, not charity, was 
the only remedy. Charity had become inadequate — a 
dangerous clearing of conscience. The problem cried 
aloud for a new and more scientific approach. The 
constitution of industry demanded overhauling. Was 
socialism, after all, a possible solution? 

These tlioughts ripened but slo-wly. Circumstanc'cs 
diverted my attention. 1 was advanced to a position of 
greater rcsponsi1:>ility and moved away from the close 
companionship of the bench. The financial position at 
home biightencd and I joined the family business, which 
was now embarking on new colonial enterprises. 

My social misgivings also found temporary relief by 
week-ends spent at a club for working lads, conducted by 
Aithin Taylor, a rcinaikablc young Manchester merchant. 
It was social woik of the old order, but the finest of its 
type, perfoxmed with great competence, utter unselfishness, 
and on an astonishingly large scale. I married, later, 
Arthur Taylor’s sister, a woman as competent and single- 
minded as he, and possessed of (he same charm. Long years 
of wondcrfiillv happy domcsLic life followed. 

The scientific and engineering work in which I was 
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engaged was extremely attractive, and indeed, the ptoblems 
of production have never up to this moment lost their 
fascination. But social and religious 111 st incuts and intcicsts 
could not be satisfied with a care cr of piofessional cngineci- 
ing, and, my wife more than sliaiing my feelings, we olfen d 
ourselves for missionaiy woik in C'cntial APx'ica, where an 
engineer’s training might prove ofpiactical use. 

A missionaiy society accepted us, liut lequired a couise 
of theological study Desiring the Ik'sI^ and the fuuily 
fortunes now pci milting il, I spent lour yoais at Oxford, 
whcie litcraiy and historical ciiticisni and plulosopjiy 
completed what the evolutional y teaching had begun and 
gave a new release to thought. A close analysis ol the 
evolution of religious and social ideas made me (‘xpeclant 
of change and kindled a fjcsh, but rather academic and 
dilettante interest, in socialism. 

After receiving my honours degree, and being now 
rejected by the missionaiy society a.s unsuited for their 
particular theological requiicmcnts, 1 founded and edited 
The Interpreter i a theological quarterly journal, designed to 
commend to educated men the ihings the univc-rsily had 
taught me; and at length, though somewhat reluctantly, 
yielding to the urgent request of Bishop Jayne, c;f Clhesler, 
1 was oidaincd and went as curatc‘ to the parish of St. 
Margaret's, Altrincham, where 1 remained foi thicc yt^ars 
as curate and sixteen years as vicar, lu wer Tor a moment 
regretting the steps that lutd led me there. Nothing 
could have been more Iiap[iy oi mstt active than those 
twenty years as paiish priest. 


(iii) ParhJi PtiesL 

Altrincham is a wealthy sulmib, eight miles south of 
Manchester, and in St. Margaret’s parish was gatlicrcd as 
distinguished and delightful a company of iudustrial and 
professional magnates a.s in any paiish in the land. The 
heads of great business corporations lived there: the head 
of the Fine Spinners; a head of the hugest Brithh Insure 
ance Society; the head of the great steel works which aided 
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Mr. Lloyd George during the war ; the engineer who built 
the Manchester Slnp Canal; the heads of two great 
northern banks, and Uvo bairistcrs who became Judges of 
the High Court, to mention only a few. At one end 
arose an ultra-modern industrial manufacturing company, 
thrusting ils sheds and Avorkers' dwellings far out amidst 
the old Cheshire farms ; and at the other end, m a stately 
mansion, bved one of England's oldest noble families, the 
Earls of Stamford, one of whom, a man of many attain- 
ments, great simplicity of life and beauty of character, 
subsequently appointed me as Vicar of St Maigaiet’s. 

In my apprenticeship I had found myself at the poorer 
end of the social scale. Here was the other end, providing 
the completion of the process of social education begun 
amongst the artisans and labourers. Here ^vere people 
whom I came to love, to respect, lo learn from, and to 
admire. People, also, happily big enough to be kindly 
and tolerant lo a curate, now tainted with socialism. For 
at this time, and in these circumstances, socialism was 
renewing its claims upon conscience and reason alike. The 
study of scientific socialism, side by side with the study of 
Christian theology, led me to the conclusion, which Herr 
Hitler is clear-headed enough to see, that Judaism and 
Christianity provide the high road to socialism and com- 
munism: from his point of view on that account lo be 
eradicated, from mine, to be welcomed. 

The capitalist friends amongst whom I now lived were 
at a further remove from the smaller capitalism in which 
I had been reared. The productive power of this new 
capitalism surpassed immcasuralily that of the old, but 
the heads of the new order lived in less dose contact with 
their operatives* Employer and employee dwelt in distant 
worlds, with fundamental interests almost inevitably in 
conflict. Each, in fact, now lived a narrower life. 

In igi/\ the war came, and though at that time being 
ninety per cent, pacifist at Jicart, my wife and I volunteered 
at ils outbi’cak for service, she as nurse and I as chaplain. 
My views were too broad, perhaps, for the Chaplain- 
General* I was never called up- My wife, however, 
who, to prepare for missionary life, had been trained as a 
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nurscj and who was a compctont organizer, was soon 
placed in charge of three great hospitals, where she woiked 
with extraordinary devotion and skill* and where she laid 
the seeds of the illness from which slic subsequently died, 
in a true sense a war victim. IIci biothci, Arthur Taylor, 
also died as the result of the wai, in which he Jiad scivcd 
in a stair capacity. Ten ycais aftei his dcalh, a Royal 
Piince, speaking in Manchester in connexion with work 
amongst boys, said that no one could menliou lads’ work 
in that city and omit the name of so icjiiarkalile a man 
as Ai’tliur Taylor. The same could l)e said of liis sister, 
Mary. Both in the Allrincliam parish and subsequently 
at the Manchester Deanery she left a mark which will not 
soon be forgotten. 

During the war I studied and wurkt'd with jMr., aficr- 
wards Six, Drummond Fiazcr, Manager of the Union 
Bank ofManchestci, and leclurer in Banking at Manchester 
University, who uliimately became Vicc-Clhaiunan of I he. 
Bankers’ Institute and linanciai admiuistiMtor under the 
League of Nations. He was especially intei es( l d in Aus Lri a, 
the laic of whose misery 1 told him following a vxsil there 
immediately after llic war. To him I owe interest in 
and useful undeislanding ol ]>anking and money. At 
his own request 1 inieipicled his idtMS in extremely 
simple language foi The Economisl, and wrote the speeches 
he delivered to London, American, and Parisian Ijankc'rs. 
In particular I wrote the whi(di led tcj the fifteeu- 

and-sixpeimy ^var bonds, and another ou the Tei Mculen 
Bond Scheme. 

It was at this time, with these new inlcircsts, that I came 
across Major Douglas and the Soc’ud Credit Movement, 
perceiving at once what ajipeaicd to cne to be the essential 
correctness of his analysis and its bearing on social prol;)lcms. 
If later I have moved on to other solutions, it h.is liecn on 
moral and practical rather than technical grounds, and 
because a wider liorizon had, in the meantime, opened 
up. Social reformers will always owe a ddit to Dfjuglas. 

St. Margaret’s parish, however, was not wholly com- 
posed of ultra-iich people, and it afforded many chances 
of continuing ray friendship with artisans and labourers : 
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life would have been poorer without them. Our social 
connexionSj in particular with the childicii of the well-to- 
do artisans, ol the poor, and the very poor, extended far 
beyond the parish boundaties. 

The same thoiic>ht aiosc with i*cgard to the poorest of 
these cliildicn ns with (he labourers at the factory. If 
they n^ally W( ic God's children, and thciefoie my brothers 
and sisters, then tluir childhood deirrnndcd just those tilings 
which liacl made my own childhood piofitable or biight 
The staiidaid of oui own rliiklhood — for my wife agreed 
with me — should 1)C tlie st<indai d of theirs. And as foremost 
among our own ehildusli deliglits and education had been 
prolonged holidays in lovely seaside places, we began at 
once to take our school-boys to the sea ; not for one hectic 
day, but for many driys, and not to the noisy haunts of 
tiippcrs, but to the uoldci cjuieter spots of Wales. The 
niuubeis sunKlimcs approached /]oo. 

j^etuining fiom (liese camps one year, a group of little 
gills aski'd; Is it fair always to take the boys and never 
the girls? Boys get cv(U'ylhiiig : girls nothing. Girls are 
left at home when Ijoys go away. Why not take girls some- 
times? ” 'I’luit led to the fust English camp for girls. 
CoJiveiition said no; but my wife said yes, and the matter 
was settled, and led to a succession of Gids' Camps in 
Abergele, JdaiilairfeGiati, Rlios, Barmouth, and Hdiiech. 

As die children grew older, and work replaced school, 
tlicy begged us still io lake tlicm to the sea. And to our 
objection that we could haiclly add tw'o more camps — one 
fur grown-up hoys and auothcr ior grown-up girls — to 
those we ahtudy licld, they sensibly replied, Why not then 
one camjj more, taking the seniors together? In conse- 
quence another convention was smashed, and we held a 
first joint aimp for senior boys and ghls, wdth excellent 
results. In later yeais the S(‘niois travelled with us far 
afidd — to Trance, Swi{:<!:cdaml, and Gtiinany, 

In ways sin h as ihcst^ a paiish unlblds infinite possibilities 
and suggests iiuirc, Things lorant as a boy m the home 
could be practised here on a v/ider scale. Why not in a 
w'holc country, or a world ^ 'J^hc Christian religion 
certainly demands It. Science says it is possible- 
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Naturally each uew step in this direction had been 
contested. People won’t mix easily as in a family,” 1 
was told. To which there were thiec possible replies: 
Firsts do they always mix easily in any family lifc^ Cer- 
tainly not in ours, and the hiL»hci of family happiness 

were reached only with patience and discipline. Secondly, 
camps had alieady ptoved the poss}l:)3lity of mixing on a 
scale wider than the family. 'Flic cliildrcu had mixed. 
The officers had mixed, coming as they did fiom vaiious 
social grades. They ate togetlicr, woikcd tog(‘ther, and 
played together, and all agreed that cainji life marked the 
peak of the year. Thhdiy, wheic mixing seemed really 
impossible — and in some rases it did - the fault lay furl her 
back, where one section of God’s childiiai h.id becji In ought 
up with every luxiiiy and cducaUonal facihly, and the rest 
had remained jll-fcd, ill-housed, and rushed at a lender 
age to the deadening repetitive tasks of modem industry. 
Who could wonder that (he bright possibilities f)f childhood 
had been nipped in the bud^ Who could wonder if the 
product was a maimed creature with whom none but a saint 
could mix? 

My earlier experience of the nature of our modern Indus- 
tiial 01 del had widened out now. World ng as employee 
and employer, living amidst the inseparable poverty at the 
one end, and the thrust and strnggh* and wivilth at llic 
other, I had seen, despite all the fineness of character 
which could l)e found in either extreme, the mca'ul havoc 
it had wrought in both. 

Modern industry separated the classes and drove them 
ever wider apart. The very lich lived with small fiist- 
hand knowledge of the vciy poor, d’hc after-dinner talk 
m smoke-rooms told it, Gr<'at business trunsaclions took 
place in central offices m town, or in palatial board rooms 
in fine and well-planned works. Wliat ]lcl})J)^‘^od in smidl 
homes in industrial areas, as the result of lioard-Room 
policies and economics, seldom readied the imagination 
wffiich moves emotion and leads to action. Rich men arc 
not callous. The great majority, in their private lives, arc 
good, kind, generous, and considerate. Face to face wdth 
distress they act with spontaneous Uberahty. But business 
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life moves in a world growl agly remote from the human 
consequences of business action. 

J. B. Piiesilcy, In a suggestive passage^ once made 
graphically clear the kind of thing that was borne in upon 
me whilst in AUrincham, or again as Dean of Manchester 
and later of GanLcrbury. " Thcie are,” he says, too 
many mechanically minded pci sons in the world now, and 
people of this type tend to lack imagination If you sug- 
gested to the average young ait man that he should alight 
from his plane in foieign tciiiLory and go through the 
nearest infants’ school and there iDash out all llicir brains 
with a club, he might resent the suggestion But he has no 
objection to dropping high-explosive bombs on the same 
infants. He docs not see himself as a child murderer on a 
fine huge scale. (And notice how oddly unreal the world 
below seems from a plane — a bad business that !) He and 
his kind do not see anything very clearly. Most of them 
have very little imagination.” 

I recall, in the light of what he says, my own earlier 
resentment at the un-Christian nature of the industrial 
order when I lived at the lower end of it and experienced 
its accompanying poverty and harassing insecurity. I 
recalled, too, the weakening of that eaily resentment as hfe 
got busier, as tasks became more creative and interesting, 
and as the money-making motive was fed through the 
efl’ort to win one’s own security and fj cedom by means of 
personal acquisition ; and when specialization of function 
had flung us as employers farther and farther away from the 
employees, physically as regards our dwellings, and mentally 
when employer and employed met in a purely business 
way and mainly tlirough a trade-union representative. 
Here in the parish I was sui rounded by men who had 
travidlcd fartlicr along the same unimaginative road. The 
results were becoming incicasingly unhappy for both 
extremes. The country, to which both belonged, was also 
a loser. 

It was unhappy for the woiker, especially for the poorer 
worker — for the mnn who was too poor to realize unaided 
his latent possibilities, t recalled fi'equently the boys in 
niy grandfather’s parish, successful because someone was 
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there Lo lift tlicm up into a life whoie talent had oppor- 
Luuity Lo develop. I compared these boys in I lie modern 
factoiy with them. One .such lad stands out vividly in 
my mind; i^^pical of many moie. A clever Lid^ stimght 
from school at the age of thutcen. His recitation ol 
Shakcspoaio has left: a lasting iinprc.ssmn. The task of this 
‘"nipper^’, as the lads in a fjaiay ^v'eie then called, was 
to Qnivsh coachscacws, winch nitMiis elaui})ing the lough, 
bolt-headed itou in a vice, and pirslung it foruaid l)etwc(ai 
screw dies beneath a .sLi eaiu ol .soapy ^vafc'i 'J'lie lioy 
learned the task in an hour: uj’^i'ated it lifty-two houns ri 
wtek for months, and at h'ligtlj l)ecanie a t<‘ol, keen 

edge had fled fioiri Jus liieiital hie. 

Some few lioys, dm mg my days of a])]n‘(nilic(’shi]>, 
escaped by fitting themselves thujugh d('.s[)r raudy hard 
work in tlicir spare houis for other iiH'ans of livcdihood. 
One by nmsk. Aiiotlic‘i by tikk liding on a Inky'ilc. 
Another, Charlie Chaplin by nanu', ejuploy<‘d in a utdgh- 
bourlng works, thiougli playing minoi pails vvith a <“omt)any 
of local actors, and di^sthu'd at length, through las 
consummate art, to move a whole woild to pity at the 
pathos of the mechanical inoduit of niodtuu mdusliy. 

JVTost bcjys sneinimbed ddie biighl prtunisc of diild- 
hood died. Dulled in mind, rleperuh nt ou stinmiants, on 
the weekly sweepstake, or \hr sixual ituueiils of the 
street, they penshed mentally, a‘sthi‘li« ally, and spjiilually. 
The Board Room, the Stink J'lxchangi, or the (lalnuet, 
knew as lilile of these deaths, for wJiiili tlu^ indnsliial jioliry 
they .idininihteicd ultiinatidy I'e.sp/aisjide, and whndi 
could, with knowli,dge and with yill, Iiav<‘ been ju'e^emted, 
as the mechanically minded pilot whose boinb.s dealt deali) 
to infants. Tlu.y would inive beem as loatli to do it ns lie, 
had they knowm to wliat exP nt the })oJi('y of pnkit-mnking 
in industry was rcspcmsilde for the nnuder of luiiitan beams. 

Nor was tliis polity less unhappy for llie cmjdoying eliss, 
though its dei'pe) rav^iges of grcid and power and pridci 
were less obvious. A conipHcnt Manclioster brmkiT once 
remarked during tliosi* years at Altrincham: "‘More 
money is lost in industry thiough iuc:x])a]de sons carrying 
on and lumiing incflkicntly the Imsincsses built up by their 
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capable fathers than wuuld pay every rise in wages which 
operatives have tiicd to wrest by means of strikes ” How 
ti'uc this was I quickly perceived^ as I contrasted the youth 
in the average luxurious home with the youth in average 
manses and vicarages, the one cneivatcd by the wealth 



they would inherit, and the other spurred by the knowledge 
that a cultured stmid<Lrd of life could be earned only by 
personal achievement. 

This soci('ty on which I was now looldng, dri fling apart 
in extremes of poverty and wealth, seemed as dangerous in 
its ine/lkieucy and insLability as un-Cludstian in its spirit. 
Tlic mlcrcsls of die two sections into which it was split were 
always and essentially opposed. Looked at from the 
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angle of the rich employer, labour was a cost of production* 
But since it was an axiorri that all costs of production must 
be reduced to a minimum— competition betwixt firm and 
firm and country and country demanded it — the incessant 
drive towards reduction of wages was only natural and 
logical : wage costs are bound to be regarded in a strangely 
impersonal way around Board-Room tables* 

On the other hand, the wage was the operative’s only 
means of achieving maintenance, security, or any measure 
of culture for himself and his family. His all was at stake; 
he must fight for wage maintenance and wage increase. 
The root of discord was never far away, though in this case 
or that it might lie hidden or unrecogniz^ed. The more 
imaginative and Ghristianly minded employer was at times 
painfully aware of this : and one of them, whose labourers, 
I knew, received seventeen shillings a week, exclaimed to 
me, “ Would to God the labourers would forni a muon 
and compel my competitors to do as I would gladly do in 
concert with them but dare not do alone 



2, THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
CAPITALISM 

(i) Mineteenth-Centuiy Evolution 

Everything in the parish^ as in the workshop 
and at Lhe bench, had IclL me more convinced that 
production conducted by profit for private gain, combined 
with fierce competition between film and firm, was thwart- 
ing society at both ends and robbing the country of needed 
brains. If, a5 a minister of religion, I attacked gambling, 
base excitement, deceit, and a lack of interest in culture 
and spiritual things, and left unchallenged one of the 
major causes from which these evils spring, I was straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels. 

Capitalism, which has, in a primitive form, been with 
us since the Middle Ages, and had sprung into a new promi- 
nence at the end of the sixteenth century, now completely 
dommales human life, and dictates, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to men and women, not only how they shall live, 
but whether life be permitted to them at all. Capitalism 
dictates the policy of industry and the policy of States. 
Its root principles, I was compelled at last to admit, are 
morally wrong, its neglect of science shameful, and its 
results disastrous. 

Capitalism has divorced the mass of industrial and 
agnculLural workers from ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. The things by which men live aie beyond their 
own control. Production of vital commodities — ^food, 
clothing, housing, and the like — ^is carried on and per- 
mitted, not with a view to the asceitaincd needs of die 
community as a whole, but merely as a means of liveli- 
hood and profit for select and fortunate individuals. The 
result is want foi some, opulence for otlicrs, and confusion 
for all, N<wcr have the needs of the community as a whole 
been considered in one general plan with an eye to tlie 
maximum safety and well-being of each. All has been 
left to chance and profit. 
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CdpHallsm may indeed have had a cci tain just ificalion 
in a poorer and a ruder age, when the capital needed for 
the expansion of an infant industry could only be accumu- 
lated if some men pinched and saved- Capital accumula- 
tions today arc largely made by ploughing piofits back 
into indusUy and by exploitation ol ^ra’kcis, who arc em- 
ployed as long as proiiial:>ic and then left dot diet, as ^vitncss 
the present depressed areas. 

Gapifahsnj Jiad a further just ilical ion when coiaptUidoii 
and piivatc profit stimulated cnterpiisc and inventivimess, 
hcl])ing to cstalilish the machine and lausing the standuid 
of living Though, c'ven so, the human wreckage il left 
in its wake was appalling. Today ])iivately tiwncd capital 
no longer serves a useful purpose, it becomes a hindrance 
rather than a help, to science, to mveution, and to enter- 
prise TJie productive power made ] possible by science 
and invention outruns capilalisl conti ol; capita] accumu- 
lates cnoimous aggregates in Tclativcly few bauds — Henry 
Fox'd's capital, for instance, exceeds /^4 00,000,000 — ^iind 
becomes a danger and an cmbanvissinciit. (itipilal 
demands new sources of raw material and new inaikets. 
The road is paved by it to economic inipcrialism, to rival 
spheres of capitalist exploitation, to native and imperialist 
rivalries, and to war. Ga])italism had war at heai't 
from the first If capitalism Ix'gins in petty coiiimcrcial 
strife, it ends in woild war. 

Experience of industiy, alike as artisan and as member 
of the possessing classes, had driven me, at last to 
these conclusions. I had seen the thing from within 
and from williout. I had seen die <mlsk]c of the platter, 
fair to look upon, the inside foul. Pei'^oual experience of 
poverty on the one hand, and intimate knowledge of the 
circles of the lieh on the other, had driven tlic lesson 
home and left me In no doubt as to wlxuc my duty as u 
Ghristian minister lay. No longer could I I'csist the con- 
clusion that capitalism was doomed. No longer must the 
livelihood of the coinmunitjf- rest in iues[Kmsiblc hands; 
blast furnaces remaining cold, Tnincs undng, and houses 
unbuilt, unless somebody's private piofit sets forward the 
lighting, the digging, and the building. Shivering miners 
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cannot dig the coal they need; naked men cannot weave 
their shirts and coats, nor can the man who lives seven 
in a single room enter a brickyard and build himself a 
house ; though he kick his heels for a dozen years in idle- 
ness, he must remain in misery if no one can make a profit 
from his labour. The pubhc tliat needs these things and 
can produce them has no access to the land and the 
machinery of production. Private profit takes precedence 
of human life, Christian moiality, if it is to be true to its 
mission, must find these things intolerable and demand 
reform. 

Capitalism seeks not the gieatcst good, but the greatest 
profit. If more money is made in “ pools ’’ or whisky 
than in food and clothes for the children, then capital finds 
its way to these more profitable but less socially useful 
enterprises. The capitalist himself is a vie dm to the 
drive for profit. He dare not be as geneious as, when a 
good man, he may wish to be. He may make costly 
mistalces. Pie does not know what other owners are 
doing, or what newcomers are about to do. He may be 
outwitted by otheis. He and they may produce more 
than consumers can buy, and be caught in a slump. 
He has small chance to be pitiful or generous. Other 
owners, also acting on their own sole lesponsibility, 
drive hard bargains and compete with him. His standard 
is driven down to theirs. The owner competing in the 
open market dare give little away. Colliery proprietors 
cannot regard loo closely the human souls whose work 
has made them rich, if richer scams elsewhere give better 
use to capita]. 

All are caught in the same vicious circle. Business is 
business. It is not a Sunday-school parly. Wage troubles 
are a nuisance. The Board Room in London is far 
removed from the depressed colliery village. Woikers 
suffer. Their life depends on wages and wage rises. The 
propiictor’s profits depend on reduction of costs, of which 
wage is one. The two are at vaiiance, and ihe worker 
pays the price. The consumer also has his part of the 
price to pay, for industry suffers incredible losses; it 
moves in jerks, and often icfuscs to move at all. Cotton 
D 
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was in gicat demand adei the war. Ficsh mills 
arose; the workers were spurred on> in the interests of 
recovery, to produce in ahmidancc, and all would be 
well. They did so. The slump came They, and the 
less quick-witted cmploycis with diem, wcic ruined. 
Lancashire today is a dcpicssed aiea. Do we wonder 
at ca’canny? 

The thing is not only immoral, il Is liopelessly in- 
eflGcicnt. Control by a single oivncr or a group of owncis, 
inslcad of conliol hy ihe whole community, leads to 
iiicvitalilc confusion and h»ss^ to liooins and slumps, 
to bankiuptcics and the sciap]>uig ot capaldc conceins, to 
unemployment, poverty, auci luulality, and at length to 
war. Piivatc ownciship of die means of production has 
outlived its dny, 1 1 is doomed. 

Happily thcic is an alternative. 

The inslruincnts of piodiK'lion c,iu be owned publicly; 
and worked, not for piivale piolit, but for public service, 
the needs ol consume! s being the controlling hictor. Pro- 
duction can be woiked l)y p]<m, the jieople as a whole 
deciding what they need and pioducing a sufficient 
supply to meet it. TJic nation could make its Laidgct, 
as the competent housewife uuik< s luirs, jikinning what 
proportion should he spent ou defence, on food, on hous- 
ing, clothing, education, heallli, and ]irovisioa foi the 
future. Booms and slumps and uji(‘ruplo\incn( could 
cease. luvcntions could be set hee and encouraged. 
Commodities could be inciCiised and education fostered. 
Leisure could lie used for creative dcv'elopment. All 
could live a civiliztxl life 

Sci‘\icc replacings piofit, ]ilaiiuing replacing personal 
whim, production could become both seumtilic and moral, 
having lor its motive the jirovksion ol the means of well- 
being for all. 

This age, maircd liy die jirivatc owntjrsliip of tlic means 
of life,, widi all its ciippling clfocts on scienc(; and indusUy, 
with its immoral cmiihasis on actiuisiiion, and with its 
inevitable consequence of wealth and poverty, of class 
distinctions and class discoids, must go. Science, civilisa- 
tion, and Christianity alike demand it. 
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(ii) J\fineleenth-Cenliuj Consumi.iaiion 

The moral outrage which we have thus traced has 
Its counteipart in a scientific outrage. The machine 
suffers equally with the human element. The competi- 
tive, profit-making industry and the capitalistic accumu- 
lation of wealth which in eailier days had been an aid to 
production now served to ciipplc it. And scicnccj once 
the welcomed handmaid, is driven into the wilderness. My 
engineering interests had not ceased after my oidmation, 
and f could follow more attentively perhaps than those 
who were actively immersed in daily engineering tasks, 
the sinister trend of wastage and frustration. The years 
at Altiincham had been marked by the development of 
that frustration of science which had begun in its earlier 
stages in my pre-parish days, which became dramatic 
after the war boom had spent itself, and reached a climax 
duiing the succeeding yeais when, as Dean of Manchester, 

I was in a position to observe it more narrowly and at 
closer quai ters. 

Ours is a power age, and power, by utilizing the machine, 
can unlock the door to plenty. Physical science supplies 
us with the complete and immediate solution of the material 
problems of human existence, if unhindered by economic 
causes. Unfettered in its earlier stages, science had ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. Capitalism, m tliose days, 
had proved a true friend to science. The process had been 
long and full ofintcicst. 

Up to the sixteenth century man had taken what Nature 
had given. He had gleaned Nature's gifts in his own 
area, and when these were exhausted had sought more 
beyond his borders, a quest which had inspired the great 
navigators of the sixteenth century to open roads of 
communication to the ends of the earth. Science had 
made this possible by inventing and perfecting instru- 
ments {of travel — calendars, compasses, chronometers, and 
maps. 

The seventeenth century saw the earliest beginnings of 
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another quest, more impoitant stilly and rendered necessary 
by shortage of human labour. The hordes of slaves which 
had helped the southern empires were not available in the 
kingdoms of the norlh. Human muscles standing at 
a premium, science increasingly stepped in, seeking and 
finding other sources of power , and man, slowly w]'esting 
from Nature the secrets of unlimited non-human sources 
of energy, harnessed them to hunun tasks. The power 
age had begun, damming uveis, haincssmg falling water, 
extracting coal and oil, the bottled sunshine of a million 
years, and with their explosive forces diiving our vehicles, 
wielding onr hamineis, *ixcs, picks, and spades, lifting 
arduous woik from our shoulders and setting us free for 
higher tasks The golden age had begun. 

Within the last two centuries, powci development has 
increased with inci edible rapidity. In 1712 a steam 
engine was invented winch developed 5G man-power. In 
1772 a single engine pioduced 765 man-power. By 1871 
it had grown to 20,000 man-power By the iBgo’s a 
single leciprocating engine produced 234,000 times the 
work of one man. Our twentieth cenUuy Ikls even greater 
tilings to show, and now we have a turbine unit, working 
on a twcnty-fonr-liour basis, producing 9,000,000 man- 
power 

Modern power-plants work in terriblo solitude, ignoring 
human labour. Steel arms overhang the wliarves where 
coal-barges advance. Huge scoops descend, <‘]ose down 
on a Ion of coal, lift it bodily lo an <dcvated track, along 
which it passes, being weighed aiitoinatically in transit ; it 
tlien descends to moving grates which feed it to the boilers. 
Clinkers fall on belts travelling in watci- troughs, and pass 
to the waiting trucks. Coni at one end, clinkers at the 
other; and, in the space between, heat exttacicd, steam 
raised, turbines driven, and jinwcr greater than all the 
powder available in England when Elizabeth was Q^iiccn, 
sent pulsing across the countryside. And all this operated 
by a score or so of men. There is no conceivable limit 
to the utilization of solar power for productive purposes. 

And as with the development of power, so with the 
development of the machinery which harnesses it lo the 
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use of man. Macliines in the nineteenth century were able 
to replace the heavers of wood and drawers of water. 
Machines of the twentieth century replace the intelligent 
operative on innumciable processes never dreamed of as 
possible before. Not only does power undertake the 
coarse work and supply us with electric shovels, which 
shift 3O3O00 cubic yards of earth in twenty-four hours of 
work, a task which, in human labour, would absorb for 
ten hours the work of 15,000 coolies; but it serves us 
with equal willingness and precision in the finest pro- 
cesses. A modern eicctiic lamp-making machine casts off 
its shower of bulbs at the rate of 422 a minute, rivalling 
man in delicacy of handling and multiplying his labour 
in this instance by 1 0,000 times. 

The machine replaces human labour in every branch of 
industry, and multiplies man’s productive capacity beyond 
compulation. Tii igor a single man produced 1,000 letter- 
heads an hour, with a machine. Today steam replaces 
the kick of his foot, electricity the flash of his hand, 
and one man produces 20,000 letter-heads an hour. 
Yesterday the brick-maldng worker, with simple tools, 
produced 450 bucks in an eight-hour day. The output 
of a modern brick-making machine is 320,000. In 1879, 
41,685 men produced 3,070,875 tons of pig iron in the 
United States of America. In 1929, 24,960 men produced 
42,613,983 tons 

The machine invades the office, doing the work of men 
in black coats, or girls in blouses^ as readily as the tasks 
of artisans in overalls. A machine, resembling a mammoth 
typewriter and operated by one girl, can deal, we are told, 
with 6O3OOO separate ledger entries in an hour. Other 
macliines are equipped with electric eyes. The photo- 
electric ray sees with unerring accuracy, detecting a 
broken thread in the weaving-loom, pouncing on an 
unlabellcd tin travelling among its labelled companions 
on a belt, and carting it off, seizing upon iron billets at 
any desired temperature and handing them to the forger. 
The electric eye w'as installed recently at a toothpaste 
factory to hold the orifice of the lube instantaneously, at 
the precise moment, and in ihe precise spot necessary to 
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receive its Gil of paste The clccUic eye icplaced half the 
staff. 

Science makes for national independence No need 
now Lo seek slaves in war to drive our tools, and less need 
to seek commodities from the ends of the earth. Nitrates 
to fertilize our Gelds formeily came from Chile. Our 
Gccts s team < id 7,000 miles round Cape Horn to bring 
tlicm. Today they drop from the sky, SjxLy miles of 
nitiogcn lise vertically afjovc us, and Ihc elect lic cun out 
biings feitilizcrs failing like snov\ flakes from the point of 
a carbon needle, extracted sokly from the atmosphere. 
Nitrate fleets rust. The navigaloi, instead of lejoicing 
in, and sharing, an increased national aflluence, Jiced from 
perilous tasks lot more cicativc woik, kicks his heels in 
idleness and penury. 

What an asset tlic scientist is when wc daie to utilize 
him, and utilize the wealth that even one man can make 
possible. Sir llobeit Hadficld rc^ad a paper in 1932 
before tlie Oil Indusliics Club, and cltiuned that economies 
to the value of ^^500, 000,000 had resulted from the use of 
only two of the many steels he had invrntcd. The savings 
due to Edison’s woik have been estimated at 5(^3, 000, 000, oocc 
Eifty men, m the Kimbfuley mine iii California, by the 
use of automatic appbnnces, load 5,000 lon>s of lead ore 
a day — onc-cighth of the world's total output. The boot 
factories in Northaiuptonslun^ can, in a few moutlfs woik, 
turn out all the boots actually used in this country in a 
year. The tractor di awning the cornbinttd harvester and 
threslier have incjejs(*d tlic out[)iit of tin; wheatficld 
woiker some seventy- fold. Eor the fust time 111 history it 
has enabled crop-fat iniug to be carru'd on without seasonal 
demands on laliour. ITe whcatlands of Canada have 
been extended hundreds of miles Girthcr north by the 
work of Caml)ridgc botanists, whilst Sir Daniel Hall, 
Advisor lo the Boatd of Agrirnlturc, tells us that the 
possible pioductivity of onr own English soil has been 
doubled by the scientific work of the last ton ycais. The 
genetic study of the sugar-cane by Dutch investigators 
introduced new canes svhich have raised the yield of sugar 
in Java by 15 tons per hectare, as compared with a world 
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average of only 3*5 tons. Chemistry and biology arc 
working miracles as well as physics, and Piofessor J. B S. 
Haldane sees the day approaching when with cellulose- 
splitting enzymes wc shall convert wood pulp into palatable 
food. We live but on the fringe of possibility. 

Science, which had been aided and befriended by 
nineteenth-century capitalism, had re^varded her bene- 
factors a thousandfold. The social and political atmo- 
sphere had been propitious ; the world situation was 
ripe for advance. Progress and achievement were stagger- 
ing. Industrial development and tcchmcal improvement 
were eagerly sought and substantially encouraged. Scien- 
tific institutes were founded and study was endowed. In 
an age of Liberalism and of continuously expanding pros- 
perity, every fresh industrial conquest stimulated further 
scientific lesearch. New scientific discoveries led to new 
industries, and new industries craved fresh scientific 
discoveries The world lay open to industrial adventure 
and enterprise. Raw materials were available and new 
markets awaited the cnterpiising industrialists. Science 
and capitalistic industiy walked hand m hand. It was a 
happy and a fruitful partnership. 


(iii) Twentieth-Century FiusUahon 

The twentieth century inherits the labour of this 
fruitful partnership. Science and industry combined 
to bequeath to us all that was needed (o make poverty an 
anachronism. What, we might well ask, should we lack 
today, wcie the men now idle operating the machines? 
Would any lack shirts or sheds? Ask American cotton 
faims and Lancashire mills. Would any lack bread? 
Ask the Canadian prairies Would any lack clothes? 
Ask the sheep-fin ms of Australia and the woollen mills of the 
Yorkshire dales. And ask Biazil, Malay, Spam, and where 
not besides, if wc need lack coiFce, rubber, sugar, oranges, 
or a hundred other commodities. 

Nor is that all The prospect is brighter sLill; we are by 
no means limited to our present resources in machinery and 
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power; greater energy awaits us ^vhcncver wc desire it, 
new machines, more cunningly devised, together with new 
materials and processes long npc for practical application. 
Hindered by no internal oi intrinsic dj flic u] tics or unfitness, 
nor by reluctance of consumers foi further commodities or 
sei vices, these benefits linger wholly and solely because of 
the inability or unwillingness of the present oiganizntion 
of production to supply the conimoditks and s(‘rvices 
which arc pliysically possililc and moially dcsiiablc. Hie 
tragic fact, however, confronts us that, speaking generally, 
and excluding war industiies and heavy iiidastiies, new 
discoveries cease to be wchonie giu‘sts The productive 
powers of the industrial machine become an emliariassmcnt 
rather than a boon : theic is small incentive to increase 
them. The social organization of distiibulioii is at fault. 
Mass production is not mated to mass consumption. 
Machines and processes, by means of which scientists 
provide for our every material need —houses, food, clotliing, 
and the means to leisure mid security — me run deli her a Lely 
slowly • we limit our Roll^ Royce to leu miles an hour. The 
gift which should enrich all impovciislies each. We spurn 
it; sabotage it; and when but lecently, despite all our 
efforts, commodiLK's, unnsstiictcd at tlieir source, had 
increased astronomically, wc rutlilcssly destroyed with one 
hand what we had made vvilh the otlrci 

Haifa million sheep were burnt to cinders in Chile, six 
million dairy-rattk^ and two iniliiou sheep destroyed in the 
U.S.A. Twemty-six million lings of Bra/ilian cofiee were 
dumped into the Pacific Ocean, and a s] upload of Spanish 
oranges shovelled into th(' Irish Sea, while the empty 
vessel steamed into Liverpool on a swidtering August day 
amongst children to whom oraiigtjs were an unobtainable 
luxury. 

Wc fling God^s gifts back in Ills face. Fish thrown into 
the sea. Wheat burned. Fiuit ltdl rotting on the trees. 
Hundreds of thousands of acr*os of cotton crops ploughed 
into the land again. RulkxT-growers forced to bewail 
improved methods of increasing production; rubber pests 
hailed as angels from heaven, 

Destruction on so preposterous a scale, and welcomed 
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with such indecent eagerness, called forth an appropriate 
rebuke from the common man and unsophisticated person, 
especially when occunmg side by side with human 
destitution. 

Our financial capitalism is wiser now. It wields a more 
deadly weapon than destruction against the embarrassment 
of plenty amidst poveity. 

Restriction is the new 
remedy. Restriction is safer 
than destruction. Destruc- 



tion calls forth anger Re- 
striction lulls its dupes into 
false beliefs. Destruction 
reveals the fact of an age 
of plenty. Restriction pro- 
duces the delusion of an age 
of scarcity I knew at once 
the deadly nature of lliis 
weapon, and said so, when 
the order was issued for the 
restriction of 1 2 1 ,000,000 lbs 
of tea in India, Ceylon, and 
the Dutch Indies. Every 
larder in Britain could have 
been supjilicd with 15 lbs, of 
an essential commodity had 
tea been distributed and 
not restricted. To a scien- 
tific engineer, whose job it 
is to economize human 
labour, this destruction of 
the fruit of the machine was 
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not only pitiful : it was the logical and exasperating climax 
of a process of bungling and wastage which he had long been 
aware was inherent in the system of financial capitalism. 
For lack of platined distribution of commodities, through 
planned distribution of adequate purchasing power, side 
by side with planned production, human effort was mis- 
diiected and paralysed. It brought adequate satisfaction 
neither to the individual nor to the community. Factories 
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^cre built and demolished; ser\dccal)lc factory plants 
cstroyed before half worn out ; fully developed town-sites 
bandoned and unspoilt areas ruined; railway trucks 
rofitably employed at less than ^ per cent, of their scvcii- 
jen years of life, and, in the elfort to rid ourselves of 
ccumulating commodities, enormous sums of money spent 
n useless advertising. Lord Level liulmc’s csLimale in 
916 that one hour’s woik per week pei pci son adequately 
irccted might supply all our needs for food, shelter, and 
'olhmg, was made when pi eduction had half today’s 
ipacity. 

The extent of this thwai ting of our nigiiiccrliig plant may 
e gauged when we iccollcct that twenty-one ycais ago, 
ith less cllicient machinciy, and in the midst of a world war 
hich had diverted 20,000,000 iik'u fiom mass ])iocluction 
) mass destruction, Lictonc's sprang up oveiniglit, and the 
jmaining population, aided by boys and giils, old men, 
id women, maintained our common life, fed the guns with 
iclls, and repaired in a hundred ways the wasiagos of war. 
Furthermore, and beyond tin; wastage of misdirected 
lergy, the actual achievements of applied science repress ‘nt 
at a fraction of ivhat could be clone if new scientific 
leories, already approved, were practically applied, 
pplication lingers far behind discovciy. Industrial 
'ganization is at fault. Xn this iwsprct even ihc eager 
nctcenth century was a culpiit. h'araday, for example, 
scovered clcctro-magni^tic induction in 1831, It was not 
Dplicd to industiy until 1882, ^vben Jiidison built the first 
Dwer-plant. Discover^ s of the tMentietli century which 
vait translation into practice mulliply d lily. The time- 
ip between theoretical discovery and indusliial applica- 
m, which should be short, mysUiiously Icngtlicns out; 

, some eases it is indefinitely delayed. 

New sources of energy await us suit e we have broken into 
le nucleus of the atom, and new forms of matter, made 
xssiblc by the new ranges of temperature and pressures, 
’e now placed at our disposal. 

Science blazes trails. Capitalist industry avoids them, 
he community sulKirs. New Tna< erials is a ease in point* 
idusirial achievement varies with the materials at it3 
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disposal. Thus we have a stone age, a bronze age, an iron 
age. And new industrial triumphs await the practical use 
oI materials now available ; mateiials of unknown lightness, 
strength, and Qcxibihty . lighter metals to replace iron; steel- 
icinloiccd metal films thin as bubbles and of inestimable 
value m chemical and electrical plants; glass, workable 
as metal, and colloid-expanded glasses, heat-proof, sound- 
proof, transparent, and light as coik. 

Chemists only await the order to make our clothes from 
cellulose materials such as w^ood , light and porous clothes, 
and pressed into shape without the cycle of processes from 
spinning to tailoring : clothes pioduced at the cost of pence, 
not pounds Plastic materials of infinite variety can follow 
— as soon as wc 'will — the bakclite with which we are 
already familiar. 

Science, in the twentieth century, stands at the parting 
of the ways. Capitalism, her former master, fails her and 
treats her with contempt. Financial resources are denied, 
and science is set to trivial or harmful tasks. Less than in 
cvciy /^i,ooo of industrial output is spent on the advance- 
ment of scicntilic knowledge. Capitalism is run for profit, 
and when, for any icason, it ceases to be profitable to in- 
crease production, science is shunned. When science 
threatens, by a new process, to make machinery obsolete, 
or, worse still, to make the pioccss, and even the commodity 
itself, obsolete, then invention is smothered. 

Science blundered in the past through inefliciency. Its 
very efficiency is its crowning fault today. Given a free 
hand, and provided with the financial resources which the 
complicaled nature of modern science requires, it is more 
than likely to discover powers, modes, processes, and 
materials which endangci vested interests. Science must 
be disciplined to immediate use. In industry, it is hinted, 
science will do well to confine itself to its proper function 
of reducing costs in processes already decided upon and in 
which capital is sunk. We know what happens w^hen 
more durable yams arc produced, or what would happen 
should wc free automobile engines from electrical appliances. 
The same principle opciatcs in all directions Take, for 
instance, the familiar coloured gas-discharge lamp, neon 
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light we call it. Few know ihe cheapness of lliis illuminant, 
fewer still that could wc produce white instead of coloured 
neon light our electricity bills would drop by ten or twenty 
times. But how many know ihat it is not the insolubility 
of the problem of producing white neon light which pre- 
vents this saving to our pockety but the losses that its 
invention would cause to powei’ companies and ihe 
manufacturers of the common electric bulb. 

Vested interests of private owncis of the means of pro- 
duction cripple the scientist at every turn and rob the 
public. Low- temperature pioductioii of iion would turn 
blast furnaces into scrap. Blast furnarcs arc rosily, and 
owned by powerful individuals. And powciful individuals 
in groups exercise great pressure on scientists and govern- 
ments. And govci nments in capitalistic lands display small 
intention, in general, of supporting communal interests 
against interests of parlicular groups if those groups aie 
powerful enough. 

In one direction, however, science is a welcome guest to 
modern governments. Science is indispensable for war. 
Science is needed on the battlefield with weapons of olTencc 
and defence. Science is needed to secure witliin the 
national unit the commodities which render i1 self-support- 
ing in time of war. Out of 5 0,000, the totally inadequate 
sum given by our Govermneut to civil rcseaich, :{^9o,ooo 
are spent on Fuel Research, which has succeeded in giving 
us, at a cost of between four and five times the world price 
of petrol, an alternative source of an essential fuel in time of 
war. That fact alone is clncjaciit. 

Science is wanted foi waifarc : elsewhere^ it is advised to 
take a holiday. Under Ihieat of a plenty which capibdisin 
cannot distribute, however much you and I may need it, 
scientific invention is placed under a moratorium. The 
thing is generally done decently, of course. It is hidden 
beneatli a respectable slogan : at the moment the word 
“ planning ’’ is in fashion. Not socialist planning, not 
planning for the greatest possible pioduction and the 
greatest possible distribution in the interests of all, for the 
maximum safety and well-being of all; but planning in 
order to keep pi ices up and wages down ; with, its disastrous 
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consequences of a lowered standard of living for all. 
Planning for scarcity, not for plenty. Planning ^vhich 
curtails new machinery and smothers invention. Planning 
which reduces the scientist to a henchman, his spending 
money cui tailed; himseJf indeed retained for essential war 
purposes, but otherwise confined to trivial tasks, and warned 
by subtle means not to chase knowledge too far. 

The sequel to all this is seen in Germany. Germany 
needs scientists primarily for war: she has no use for 
theoretical science 

Germany is especially illuraiuaLing in this connexion. 
For in Germany capitalism reaches its zenith and reveals 
its tendencies and its spirit. German standards of living, 
for example, have fallen. Mr Douglas Jay, Fellow of All 
Souls and a leading economist, estimates in 1939 that 
“ the real income per hour of a German worker who had 
a job on January 30, 1933, has fallen since by over 30 per 
cent/’ Germany’s own Year Book shows, however, that 
during the period 1932-37 the number of millionaires 
increased by 1,266 and multi-millionaires by 180. Students 
in German universities have in the same period been almost 
halved in number: 133,000 in 1932-3; 72,000 in 1936-7. 

Professor Blackett admirably shows that the Nordic 
Movement, which is armament-capitalist through and 
through in sympathy, is but one part of a larger anti- 
scientific movement. The Nazis cease to need pure 
science, as capitalists also cease to need pure science. Hence 
their exaltation of emotion and the mystic soul of the 
nation, and their dethronement of intellect and reason. 
Debarred from the fruits of scientific progress, they say the 
grapes aie sour. 

Science in the nineteenth century had become inter- 
national, Science worked for the good of mankind as a 
whole. Today the horizon narrows- Scientists are en- 
couraged to operate within the closed systems of economic 
nationalism ; bidden to work for England alone, or 
Germany alone, to make England or Germany inde- 
pendent of other lands, to enaWe England or Germany, 
should need aiise, to close their doors to all comers and yet 
not starve, nor lack essential oommodities. Scientists 
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must produce synthetic substitutes for natural com- 
modities. That in itself is no bad thing, but it would, in 
many cases be truer economy if the search were duected to 
the production of totally new ai tides of higher quality and 
value; to the discovery of new modes of power with less 
cumbrous units ; or to experimenting on the bolder lines of 
the various sciences, on that living growing edge of things 
where biology meets physics and chemistiy, and where both 
can come to terms with sociology. 

If the object of science is to promote human wdfaic, 
through the delights of knowledge, ihiough closer contact 
with reality, and through the mastery of Nature in the 
inteiests of man, then to turn scientists from widei tasks to 
the mere increase of profits for individual fimis by reduction 
of working costs, or to make one nation independent of 
another for purposes of war, is to piostitute science (o com- 
mercial gain or narrow national interest. Tlic nobler 
aspects of science, together with its mtcrnational character, 
depart. 

Science is faced witli two alternatives, and two alone. 
Two masters seek her allegiance. The capitalist older, 
which has little use for her now save in the matter of wai. 
That way lie scientific decadence and death. The socialist 
order, with its complete and large-scale planning for 
maximum output, with its eager welcome for every con- 
tribution which science can give, and with its willingness 
to equip science and the scientist more amply for the 
purpose of peace than capitalism for the piirpo.se of war. 
Science must choose, and the choice is a matter of Jife or 
death. 



3- THE MORAL DENIAL OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

If capitalism thwarts scienccj it also outrages 
ChrisLianity, making impossible the Christian demand for 
justice, freedom, a creative abundant life, and an ever- 
widening felloe vship for each human soul. 

These four demands, which find an echo in every normal 
huiTjan lacing wc meet, spring naturally and inevitably from 
the attitude of the Founder of Chnstiamty towards in- 
dividual men, and towards the goal of human society. 
To Him every man was of infinite worth, and His goal for 
society was the crcalmn of a community of all human 
beings, irrespective of colour, sex, or race. Jesus makes this 
claim for man with simple objective directness. He reveals 
it as the fundamental tj uth about man ; to deny it is to court 
inevitable disaster. Where John the Baptist had dug down 
to one great univcisal affirmation, saying that God is a 
God of Justice, Jesus dug down to the other great affirmation 
by adding that God is a God of Love ■ that He Is the Father 
of men, with a care for all individual men so great that 
He imm bet's the very hairs of their head. This aifirmation 
cairics as its corollary— that all men, as God's children, arc 
brothel s, lo be regardt^d as such and treated as such. 
Jesus, it has been well said, was the fiist man in history to 
take Monotheism with complete moral seriousness: one 
God, one Father of all, one family of men; tlierefore, no 
racial distinclions, no national distinctions, no class 
distinctions — one brotherhood ol men under one God. 

Tlieie is nothing more fundamental about Christianity 
than llmt. Grant that, and the demand for justice, free- 
dom, and abundance of creative life foi each individual, 
together with an ever -widening fellowship, follow as day 
follows niglit. Grant that, and an economic order, which 
not only fiuM rates science but pi oduces and tolerates wealth 
beside poverty, creates and perpetuates class distinctions, 
and fails to provide opiiorluniiy for all in the matter of 
work, leisure, education, or security, stands condemned. 
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By no ingenuity could I square capitalism with Chris- 
tianity, The teaching of Jesus became clearer as He was 
rescued by modern critical scholaiship fiom the stained- 
glass windows where wc see a dreamy, pious, impracticable, 
and wholly othciworldly person, the gentle Jesus meek 
and mild ” as taught to little children, submissive in all 
circumstances, uninterested in politics, and avoiding 
challenge to damaging social conditions, or diastic rebuke 
to responsible mling classes. 

His peisouality was mysterious ; and with an apocalyptic 
side to His teaching which wc only partly understand. 
It had also an intensely piactical side, and was stern as well 
as kind, and capable of an anger which could flare to white 
heat, and a bitterness of speech never sui passed by ihe most 
militant opponents of class lulc. Even the apocalyptic 
element may have had more to do with ihis world than some 
suppose. 

Jesus at least never left the doctiine of brotherhood in the 
clouds. He brought it down to earth. He attacked cvciy- 
ihing which made brothcihood dinicult or impossible. 
He welcomed all that fostered brolherhood, or any circles 
where its growth was easy. 

Jesus believed that the common people were nearer to 
the new world of His vision, where a conjinunity of brothers 
live under the rule of a common Eather, than the cultured, 
educated, wealthy upper classes ; the common people were 
kinder, and less proud. To the common people, there- 
fore, He addressed His beatitudes —tlic people of the soil, 
the peasants, fisheimen., and artisans like Himself. He tells 
the common peoi^lc that the new woiUl is for them, not 
for the rich, the prosperous, llic sclf-satisriccl : Rejoice, 
ye poor, ye sinners, yc dcs])isecl, tlic new world is meant for 
you.” It was to the common people that He turned for 
disciples. 

Common humanity was basic for Jesus, It was some- 
thing transcending race, tehgion, and wealth. Such 
common humanity demanded the sharing of material 
possessions here on earth. The story of the Good Samaritan 
leaves no doubt as to the meaning of Jesus in this 
matter. Priest and Levitc — the clergy of that day— 
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perceive a wounded man lying on the roadside, and leave 
him there, making Chuich and prayer an excuse for the 
neglccl of common humanity They failed to sec a brother 
in the iieison of a needy man Their religion therc- 
lore was vain and a hindrance . " Ifa man say he loves God 
and hates his lir other he is a liar/’ In vivid conliast to 
the orthodox priest, a sti anger, leligiously unorthodox 
and of inlerior race, steps across the road and gives assistance 
with all thai he lias — his care, his oil and wine, his money 
and his mule — and thus builL up community on the basis 
of common humanity and common need, and through the 
sharing ofmatcual things 

Wealth, pndc, and false spiriLuality aie a hindrance fco 
the building up of (he new humaniLy Jesus scorned the 
false spirituality ivliich excuses piidc and ignores ihe hungiy. 
His hostility hared up when, at a feast, He saw His well-to- 
do, socially amlntious follow-guests scramble for tlic best 
seats and ignore the feasLlcss ciowds He urges the 
snobbish ]>lacc-Geekcrs Lo sit with lowlier people at lowlifx 
scats, and scattei tln:ii invitations, noL to the closed circle 
of the rich, bu( to hungry nicn< His words burst like bomb- 
shells. One foolish guest, to change the conversation, 
looking up lo heaven exclaimed, " Blessed arc they that 
cat bread in the Kuigdom of God ”, speaking of the future, 
of h eav en , a nd of eat mg ; \v hcreas Jesus was speaking of the 
present, of earth, and of giving- It is the voice of false 
leligion throughout all the ages, making heaven an escape 
mechanism and neglecting the sozrows ofcaith. 

Wealth was alDhorient to Him precisely because it breaks 
the Izond between man and man Wealth establishes social 
dilfei’cnccs and social inscnsitivcncss. Therefore wealth is 
condemned, in the sloty of Dives and Lazarus, in the abrupt 
reply of Jesus to the rich young man, and in the subsequent 
woids* ‘'How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the Kingdom of God,” 

Never was this repugnance Lo wealth and scll-sulTiciencv, 
and die pndc these begcl , expressed more pungcntly than in 
the words: " Ve serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can 
yc escape the damnation ol hell?”; and never more 
beautifully than in the story of the Prodigal Son, where 
£ 
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v'calth, sought and gained, had isolated the young man from 
father and home, and landed him destitute among strangers 
and in a far country. 

Wealth over against poverty meant to Jesus estrangement 
fiom God and man. What was true in His day is a 
hundredfold more tiue today, whcie wealth, accumulating 
lu individual hands, gives undreamed-of power to its 
possessors, pcriDCtuatcs class distinctions, and utterly 
dispossesses the worker 

Jesus was dnxstically outspoken in these matters. Mis 
love was tciidci indeed, but never submissive and never 
sentimental. It was militant, challenging the riding 
classes and multiplying enemies against Himself Tlic 
revolutionary spirit of Jesus was bound to clash widi the 
narrow nationalism of the Pharisees and the vested intci'ests 
of the Sadducccs. These were the classes who controlled 
the police, and when He attacked these they slew Him. 
His death was no accident. He had identified Himself 
with the depressed classes ; He had challenged the possessing 
classes. 

That identification and that challenge arc as essentially 
a pait of disciplcship today as they \veTc in the first century. 
And arc likely to cost the Christian disciple as deaily. 
That, indeed, is not the whole of ChnstianilY, nor the 
ultimate end of Ghnslianity. Rather it is the indispensable 
beginning. The integialion of liumanity at which it 
aims, needs, in llic Christian view, to be completed by a 
still highci integration. But the higher cannot come until 
the lower is begun. I'lial is why if our Ijtothci hath ought 
against us — and so long as lie is hungry and we arc full he 
has much against us — ^we arc Ijicldcn to leave our gill to 
God before the altar and go and first be reconciled to our 
brotlicr and then conic and nlfcr our gift. 


(^i) Denial of Justice 

England is thclandorjusiicc.’' Nino in ten of the com- 
fortable classes take this for granted. Yet it is false. Where 
is justice when, in times of slump, two million unemployed 
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are restrained by foicc from access Lo land, machines, and 
tools will which they could be profitably employed, and 
condemned to clce out a miserable existence in enforced 
idleness and dwarfing poveiLy? Where is justice when, 
in an age of potential plenty, millions live in needless 
want; and half Britain is paralysed by fears of sickness, old 
age, or the other insccuiities and vicissitudes of hfc? 

An earlier section pictured the achievements of science 
and scientific industry, with its immediate pioinise of 
abundant hfc for all. Place beside that picture the facts of 
present and avoidable poverty in England, and say where 
justice lies With milk restricted and herrings flung 
back into the sea, millions of British children aie under- 
sized and underfed, one-sixth of the whole child population 
disastrously so. 

Tins is no wild statement or rough guess, it is based on 
cold calculations. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, for example, one of Britain’s most 
distinguished dietetic experts, in his recent book on “ Food, 
Health, and Income ”, calculates that half our population 
is inadequately fed. Estimating ten shillings per head per 
week as essential for a completely adequate diet, he 
observes that only half otu population can affoj’d that sum. 
He classifies the population of Britain as follotvs : — ■ 

4,500,000 poisom spending 4?. a week on food. 

Q,00l>,000 J, 53 3 3 3 3 

9,000,000 3, 3, „ „ 

9,000,000 „ „ JOi „ „ 

9,000,000 ,, ,, 12 r. 3, „ 

4,500,000 „ „ ovci 14s, ,, „ 

The class spending under -i-i, per person a week on food 
contains onc-sixth of all British childien. Where is justice 
there ? 

Beside Sir John Boyd Orr we can place these words of 
Sir George Newman in his book, “ The Building of a 
Nation’s Health — 

It is important for the public and the medical pro- 
fession, to appreciate quite clearly that the maternal and 
infant mortalities in this country are still excessive. 
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Neillier, of course, (rom I he naUirc of the facts can be 
reduced to zero, but two facts arc certain luist, the 
causation of a high mortality in maternity or in infancy is 
not obscure or mysterious. It is perfectly well known and 
it is in a very large degree picvcntablo. Speaking gtmer- 
ally, there is no mortality latc more pathetic, disci editable 
or unnecessary. Secondly, the decline in both of them 
has begun and is thus far an cncoin ageuuuii, but it is 
imperative that in evciy district of the laud the responsible 
authoiitics should press home, insistently and relenllcssly, 
the need for fulku' use ol the po^v"els placed in tlieir 
hands by Parliament lo save these inotiicrs and cliildicn. 
AL present we aie nowheic neu.r the irreducibie ininimuin 
in either of these mortalities. 

We can make this picture yet moic real by taking con- 
crete cases: which I quote by jDcrmission fiom Mi. Wal 
Hanmngton's book on “ The Problmn of the Depressed 
Aieas 

Case r. Mr. E. P. ofAbctdaie, Glamoigan. Number in 
family, man, wife, and four childicn, aged two, lour, six, 
and nine years. Income per week Iroin uncmpioyimmt 
allowance is gdr. Conditions in tlic homi', are that all 
cooking has Lo be done on an open fire; (hcic is no gas- 
stove. There are no decent nipboaids or nv'al-Svifcs. 
By way of utensils the family have one keltic willi a broken 
spout, thicc sauc<'pans, one frying-jian, and oik* pot. 
There are t\\^u l)ow]s with boh's slopped up with pieces of 
rag. No diimer-platcs, no bread knife. Only four cups 
and two sauccis for six in the family, two kmves and two 
spoons, three forks, and foui sinalJ jildles. 'fhe lloor of 
the kitchen in which they live is bare stone, with nu lino or 
caipet covering. There Is only one l)lank<H in tin: family, 
no sheets, no pillow-east's Aiuclcs of clolhcs such as old 
coats are mostly us<id for lied-covcring, rent of Ss, Gd, 
a W’-cck is paid, if. ^d. insumjicc, 39. 4/Z. coal, js Grf. light, 
and an. average of sac for booi repairs, etc., leaving is, ^d, 
for food, clothes, and miscellaneous expenditure for six 
people. There me only ihrc<j iliairs for six people UVo 
spring mattresses in the bedroom rue broken, and the 
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room has no fLuniturc in it besides Lhc bed, not even 
a table on which to place a candle. There is electric 
hght m two out of the four rooms, but one is completely 
empty. 

Case [I Ml’S. M J. of Swansea, The family consists of 
father, mothei, and eight children, aged fourteen, thirteen, 
Iwelvc, ten, seven, five, three, and five months. Income 
fioin all sources is ^2 5^. a week. For this family of ten 
there IS only one koLllc, one saucepan, one frying-pan, and 
no other cooking utensils. Thcic is only one washing-up 
bowl, which has I0 be used for various puri^oscs. In table 
utensils they have six cups and sauccis, two knives, three 
forks, four teaspoons, one t ahlcspoon, and eight plales. There 
is no lino on the floor, but only odd bits of coco-matting. 
The scrubbrng-buishes have been worn out and the family 
is too poor to buy new ones ; there arc no boot-brushes and 
only one pail I’hc whole family is badly in need of wear- 
ing apparel of all dcscuplions. The children have had to 
be kept home from school frequently on very wet days 
because of the stale of their shoes. Mrs M. J. in hei state- 
ment on the questionnaue says * “ It is impossible to state 
w'ithln a small space our real posiLion. Our whole family is 
dcfiinlcly under-fed and under-clothcd. Rent, light, fuel, 
and insurance, etc., takes 20s. weekly, leaving us 25^. to 
maintain the whole Gimlly in every other respect.” This 
family of ten live m two rooms. Repealed application has 
been made to the local housing authoiilics for a Council 
house, but without rosuit, although, as Mrs. M. J. says, 
‘‘ Our rent is, and ever has been, paid regularly 

'iVonty-five shillings to maintain the whole family in 
every respect/’ Weigh the words carefully. One of those 
respects is food. Fvea if there were no other claims on 
that i\ wwk but food, wliat chance has a mother, 
however skilful, of maintaining a family of tcu persons on 
25^. a W(iek? I'igiirc it out for yourself. Tliink of your 
own child's hoaltliy appetite, and then hcai the mother in 
this family say to the hungry child who clamours at bed- 
time for a slice of bread. If you cat it now, you can’t 
have it for breakfast tomorrow.” Then make out your own 
shopping list lor a family of ten, not indeed on 25^., but on 
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lII that is left out of 125^'. when other inevitable chaiges liave 
)een met. Reckon tlie quantity of bread, milk, butler, 
T-egetables, or meat that is possible. Or yet again, think, 
)n bitter winter nights, of one blanlcet for a family of 

IX. 

It is, perhaps, the pitiful inventory of utensils and clothing 
vhich strikes me even more dramatically than the lack 
)f food, revealing the starkest poverty of perpetual unem- 
ployment in a neighbourhood whcic all one’s fiicnds arc 
educed from comfort to penury, in one houseliold 

‘‘ the wife’s clothing consists of one petticoat, one pair of 
stockings, one working skirt, one skirt for outdoors — no 
nightdresses and only one pair of shoes The daughter 
has very little undci clothing, no nightdi esses ; one good 
pair of stockings, one pair heavily darned, two jerseys — 
one very old, worn and thin. The husband has one pair 
of pants, two khaki shirts almost worn out, one singlet 
which is thrcadloare and patched, a cap, one secondhand 
raincoat and one pair of shoes.” 

Bihish people arc not callous. No decent man, hearing 
uch talcs, and pictming the widespread misery they iccorcl, 
cmams untouched We aic ncitlicr callous nor cruel, 
VC are just ignorant — colossally ignorant. 

An English Bishoji recently declared that the number ol 
indcr-fcd people in England is extremely small and for the 
nost part it is their own fault I know that Bishop : he is 
L good man, but in this matter he is ignorant, even of his 
)wn neighbours' lives He lives in an extremely prosperous 
own, of some 87,000 inhabitants, A friend of mine, a 
dear in that same town, told me, almost as the Bishop spoke, 
hese facts concerning a parishioner: father, mother, and 
en childien, very frugal and ics]jcclablc people; weekly 
vago 50i. Weekly rent 10^.” 

Make your own calculations on that basis. Three 
hillings and fourpcncc per head for all the family needs, 
ncludiug food. Would the Bishop permit his own sou or 
laughter to live on that pittance without complaint? If 
^ou say, Why so large a family? ” I might ask, What 
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encouragement in birth control do pooi mothers receive 
from Church and countiy? 

The matter has not been allowed to end there. Since 
the Bishop's rcmaik a Council, representative of twenty 
local societies, under ihe vice-chairmanship of die former 
Medical Oflicer of Health, has conducted scientific in- 
vestigations in the Bishop’s cit^^ examining the circum- 
stances of one hundred t^^pical working-class families. Its 
findings have shocked the conscience of the whole com- 
munity. And the community would be still more shocked 
if they knew the conditions, not merely of a prosperous 
country lotvn, but of an industrial area, and still more of a 
depressed area. Ignoiance is cruel and dangerous. 

The University of Bristol Survey recently examined 
living conditions in their home town of Bristol. The results 
of that survey lie before me, another cold scientific docu- 
ment without frills. I learn that, judged by the most 
modern lest, one-third of Bristol's working-class families 
are deprived of the bare necessities of life : one working- 
class cliild in every five runs short of the minimum of 
necessary food And Bristol is not a depressed area. 
Bristol is a highly prosperous and wealthy town, and the 
survey was made in the height of the 1937 boom. 

i jf He iw 4. 

To speak of justice in face of intolei’ablc misery is absurd 
Multitudes live under conditions of unimaginable cruelty 
and injustice They arc deprived of needful commodities 
to which by strict rights they are entitled. For the abun- 
dance which now flows from the industrial machine is not, 
in equity, wholly and solely the property of those who 
happen to “ own ” the land and machines, as the following 
argument and analysis of the past will show : — 

Man achieved his present power of almost limitless 
production when he gave up his independence and worked 
in a team. Only in a team do we advance. But to enter 
a team is to sacrifice independence : in a team we lean 
on others. It is so in Alpine climbing. Man cannot 
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conquci' the high alps alone: in a tcaiii Kvcrc.l itself is 
threatened. 

Long ago^ in piimitivc days, man was an cuiircly 
independent cieature, liiiiiting his owii foodj sowing Ins 
own land, and making his own clothes His output was 
small. In conibmalion, however, with oilier men, his 
stride lengthened. No longer striving only to clothe and 
feed Inmsclf, he began to associate with lus fdlows, and to 
specialize his tasks. In a team Ins pioductivc power 
increased enormously. Mankind, as a whole, gu'w richer, 
but at each fresh stage the individual lost somewhat nioie of 
independence. 

Association in production at length paved the way for 
wholly new possibihLics of wealth Lt‘aiiung and science 
sprang into being, and scuMitists discovcK^d liuntk'ss 
sources of power ; power winch multiplied man’s muscles a 
thousandfold; po\ver which diove the macluuo that 
science had invented; power which dis])cnst\s all but 
a minimum of human aid. hlachiiies became self-driven, 
self-conti oiled, and poor man, whose willingness, as a 
whole, had pcimitled team methods of produc don, lound 
himself at last in evci-inci easing numb. -rs pushed away from 
the land he had given up, and theu away from the niachiues, 
whose very existcnci* was iiiacU; possililc l';y temn woik of 
the whole civifized, oiganizcd coiumunMy. 

Multitudes thus suffer, in theii uiiem]>loyuieiit, a giavc, 
though generally hidden, iujuslieo. Torn lloiu the noil, 
lured into a&socialious, specialized in their tasks, they aie 
left hclple.ss unless adnulted to a fair sliaic in the fruits 
which lall into the lap of the owiuns of the conmiimity- 
produccd-inaclnnc and of laud made valuable by ((Mth work 
of the sam(' conimuniLy 

Morally this i^uint is of the utmost importaacc. A 
further simple iiluslialiou may make it dearer. 

When mnu tilled bis own acie, leaving otlicrs to sow and 
reap and weave, ho remained a cjailsinan and earned his 
keep, losing, however, his ]’)ower to stand alone. Justice 
demanded that he should sliarc equitably m the increased 
output. The arrival of the iiiachmc enabled man to pro- 
duce vastly more than belbre, but it robbed him ol Ins 
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craftsman’s skill. The machine which displaces man is 
the fruit of the coiporatc enterprise we call science. It 
lesults from commurnty, and a share of the increase at 
least is the property of the whole community and of each 
individual who makes up the community 

When, at last, tluough help of the machine, man makes 
not even a shoe, but only the twentieth part of it; and 
when, at long last, the machine makes the whole shoe with 
no touch from human hands, then man is indeed in a sorry 
plight. The team woik and its product, the machine, to 
which he had consented, and to which now he cannot do 
othei than consent, but which, as a member of the commun- 
ity which gave it birth, he has a right to consider as m part his 
own, has roblacd him of his independence, his craft, his 
very maintenance, giving him nothing in return. That is 
the cuiminaling point of injustice. 

It is the cuiminaling point of absurdity too. For though 
millions of shoes poui from manless machines, they fail to 
find weaicrs Penniless, w^orklcss men cannot buy shoes 
Inj'ustice and folly have stalled the machine Justice 
demands, thcieforc, that the community should own and 
control pi od active machinery, though with reasonable 
consideration for those who Im so long have been permitted 
by the community to acquire an absolute light over the 
land and machines. 


(ii) Denial of Freedom 

The facts of freedom and libcity for the individual in 
Britain is assumed as readily as the fact of justice, and with 
little moie reason. The masses lack many vital elements 
of freedom. And in particular the freedom to choose their 
own “woik, work into which they can throw Ihcir tvhole 
heart and express to the full their own personahty, be it as 
doctor or dustman, artist or artisan Without the satis- 
faction oi essential impulse all other forms of freedoiri are 
sec ondary and rr lativcly unlmpoi tanl Freedom m Britain 
is mainly the piivilcge of the industrial and commercial 
owning chsses and has an interesting history. It tends to 
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develop into licence and threatens society with grave 
dangers. 

That there arc, however, exceedingly' valuable elements 
in British freedom which all to some extent shaic, and 
which w’cre purchased at a cost which historians alone can 
gauge, cannot be denied 

Religious and poliLical freedom in this country' arc a 
priceless heritage, piobably^ enjoyed by no other land in 
equal measure, Britons arc not penalized in public 
worship. No law prevents the free circulation of our 
sacred litcralurc, nor restricts our right to instruct our 
children in the articles of whatever faith we choose to 
profess. 

We inliciit a freedom of speech and a ficedom of Press 
which surpass those of any other land and possess in- 
comparable value. 

Freedom of the Press is a phrase lightly used. To 
spread opinions thiough the Press is a freedom enjoyed 
mainly but no I exclusively by the rich. To own and 
operate a great dally newspaper is the privilege of the 
super-rich: those who pay the piper call the tunc, and it 
costs a fortune to run a modfTn daily. Thai gives to the 
Astors and the Bcavcrbroolcs an overweighted influence in 
world politics and domestic economics The extent to 
which the vety rich possess, thiough flieir great wealth, 
the real freedom of the Press, and through it sway British 
governments, can be gauged by readers of the Astor- 
owned Ttrnc^ newspaper, which in older to extend control 
over influential circles is supplied at hall price to the 
poorer clergy. 

All that is true. And y^ct our hberlies both of Press 
and speech arc (lungs of priceless worth and must be 
defended with our last breath. We may lack control of 
mass propaganda through the possession of great daily 
newspapers with circulations of a million copies or more, 
liut we still possess the liberty to publish a daily if we 
possess the ability to do so. 

The Daily Worker ^ for instance, may be handicapped in 
a tliousand ways. Plandicappcd because advertisers shun 
it. Handicapped because distributing agents boycott it* 
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Handicapped because it lacks the vast machineiy necessary 
to produce a large-sized paper filled with latest news from 
distant places. Yet the Daily Worker is permit Led. No law 
prohibits its circulation. The Daily Woiker would be 
impossible in any openly fascist country. It is possible in 
England still, and despite all its handicaps exercises 
tremendous influence. An increasing number of readers 
come to know that in the Daily Woikcr they have access 
to information concerning the Soviet Union, for example, 
which no other journal gives. 

The Liberal Press, also, in this country, is a power. The 
Manchester Guardian carries on its old principle of observing 
an independent, and usually extremely well-informed, line, 
and the J{ew? Chronicle and Daily Minor are at liberty to 
ciiticizc the Government These arc no light boons, and 
never appreciated more highly than when threatened. 

Poor men and men violently critical of government and 
class still possess the liberty to write and print and publish 
pamphlets and leaflets and circulate their views. 

Let no one underestimate the value of such freedom of 
Press or speech as we still possess, or cease the struggle to 
maintain it undimiiushcd. 

And ^ve British possess other liberties of no small value 
There is the liberty to refuse work or wages. Men cannot 
legally be compelled in Britain, as they can in Germany 
or Italy, to work Of course, in nine cases out of ten 
hunger compels them Earn wages or die is the frequent 
alternative. But if a man can find the means to live without 
wages for a shorter or longer time, he is still permitted in 
England to refuse a job. This piivJegc, though it suffers 
from the gravest limitations, is of value and can be used as 
a powerful weapon to raise the standard of life or prevent 
its decline. The liberty to refuse wages can be made 
formidable by combination of worker with worker in a 
Trade Union and serves as a powerful leverage for the 
welfare of the industrial classes. 

Let us, however, whilst recognizing the boon of liberty 
of Press, speech, and refusal of woik, recognize also the 
nature and history, and consequently the liTnitatxons, of 
the liberty which we possess For not all is liberty which is 
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described as such, and lesser liberties olten need limitation 
in die interest of huger libutics, 

Houigi’ois society acknowledges with its lips tlie social 
ideals of liberty, equality, and Jiatcruity, and believes 
them to 1)0 rooted in eternal law whi( h j cason has dis- 
covered. They aie right, but hoaigcow idealists ar<‘ fic- 
qucntly unconscious of tht' degii'(* to which (hey have 
woven then own interests into these c oneejitions. Equality 
and fiaternity have slipped ( oiiveiuenlly into the baek- 
giound, and libcaty looms laige. Tlien^ is InstoiK i cason 
ibi tins emphasis. TIic c'oniuu'n ml middle* ( lasses Iiad 
licen intent on ficsang themselves Jjom tlie soc uil n'straiuts 
of a feudal older whu li letU ic‘d c omnieiu.d pin suits. The 
organic social sohdaiily of tlic comUiyiadt' gave" small scope 
for individuality, P.issiou ioj luvrloin was horn and bred 
in cities and amongst the n<iw niiddhi c lassc's Strugt«ling 
merchants and iiidustuahsls of llie eight(*enth (caitury 
hardly iccogiii/xd tlie extent to wliicli scdlish and vested 
inleicsts bad rnteicd into thc'ir struggles for ])ohticcd and 
religious libca'ly. SucccssJul phUotU'aLs of the* Uv^cnitielb 
century aic much more cousrunis and nuudi inor/* fi'ank; 
they demand fi<*edoin for an unf'tmrcd exerc ise ol cy'ouojnic 
])owcr which ladders on licence and chabs at all govern- 
mciital rcstranits. 

Such freedom is, in fact, Inghiy dangerous. ITcri' is, of 
course, no absoiuhi ficcrlom, all In eJoin is icdative. Only 
law can give us heedoiu A Jieedoiu W'hich consists in 
absenc'c of all u’stiaint becomes irnjio.ssible if universally 
applied. Absence ol rc'stiaint on llie load, or cui tlic higli 
seas, ])avcs the way to disaster. Oi\ili/ed soeietios iiiqioso 
road, rail, sea, and air restraints whic'li, though iiksomc to 
fools, arc entirely tmusistent wJtli tin* widest uuasurc of 
liberty of transit lor the* largest aiunlier. My liberty as an 
individual motoiist on the king's Ihghw^iy is lu^t liindcrcd 
because I and others, who wish to move alioui, must 
observe the laws of trailu: lights. 

Absenc'e of restraint m the social orchr is ecpuiHy disus- 
Lrous. And when wo arc lold ihiU a man should he as 
little lied down as possible, whether to placc/t, lielief, 
morality, occupation, or religion, rcasonalWy grow 
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suspicions: the man without responsibilities or loyalties 
is like a tree -^vithout roots A man who seelcs freedom to 
administer liis business entirely as he chooses, or live upon 
inherited wealth all his life without adding one stroke of 
work to the communal wealth, is not only a robber but a 
fool. The restraint of a task of ^voik loyally performed 
nourishes life, materially and spiiitually: it gives exeicise 
to physical, mental, and moral powers 
Most will agree that restrictions on unsocial aspects of 
liberty were altogether desirable. A hundred and 
twenty years ago employers and employed had a wider 
liberty '' of this land than today There \vas less restraint 
on both employer and employed. A man could work for 
sixteen hours a day A child could work at six years of 
age. A woman could work for Uvclve hours underground 
drawing truck-loads of coal along rough, wet, dark, and 
muddy roadways with a harness round her shoulders like 
a horse. 

That liberty no longer exists Neither are employers at 
libel ly to give, in lieu of wages, a ticket entitling an em- 
ployee to goods at an employer’s shop where he might be 
cheated by specially high prices. 

These libeitics ” of 1820 made life a toraient. They 
were wholly pernicious. Britons were right to abolish 
them. Their leciudcscencc in any shape or form needs 
resolute resistance. 

We can now return, with the ground largely cleared, to 
the point 'where we iccognized the value of the liberty to 
refuse work or wages If we must not underestimate that 
value, neither must wc overestimate it How grave are its 
limitations is better appreciated by those who depend on 
wages than by those who pay them. A man may be free to 
refuse wages, but such I'cfusal means that somehow he 
must live apart from wages. Broadly speaking, refusal is 
impossildc precisely on Lins account. The woikcr, apart 
from a Trade Union, has no rcserv^'cs or resources. Ho 
cannot live long without a wage, he cannot get a dole if he 
refuses work, he cannot set up for himself, and thus he is 
dependent upon those who own the meaas of production. 
He is forced to accept the wage or starve. 
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A man’s liberty to refuse wages is thus, largely though 
by no means wholly, illusory. 

k * •is 

There is another aspect of liberty which is as of iniicli 
iinportanre as auy yet discussed. Hitlicito we have spoken 
ol liberty from the angle of freedom from icstiaint. That 
is a negative angle. Such ficcdom is good nows only for 
tliose who possess finciiouil rcsouiu's* it has a less happy 
message to those who lack them 

freedom from exleinal rcstrirdons which would dcbai 
us from enjoying the goods of life is a very diflermt thing 
from Iiccdom of access to them It is freedom of access 
to good things, freedom of opportunity, which the nuisscs 
lack and wlucli Christianity dcinriucls 

When, as an enginc'er appn'nticc, I woikcd and lived 
on i 3 i. a week, I v^^s as free as any man in England to 
smoke dgars or visit llu: Rivh'ra No law hiiidcTed me. 
In other lands men suffer such rcvstranits Negroes, in 
some States, no matter how able and ’willing to pay for 
them, arc dcbaricd from certain luxuries and privileges: 
evem the sunny side- walk of the street is prohilhled ground. 
Not so here. 1 was formally ” free, as tlie logltMans say, 
to do these things. And w(; Britons possess a wide “ formal ” 
Irccclom and a wide permission to enjoy at our own sweet 
will a multitude of luxuries and amenities. 

But ‘‘ formal permissirm is not actual opportunity. 
Permission and opportunity stand poles apart. Tlic laliouicr 
has formal freedom to smoke cigais. Being poor, he 
lacks opportunity; the ‘^formal" pernussioo is useless. 
In the niaUcr of tigars he lacks fxcc;doui. Ihumal ]jer- 
mission avails him nr)L at all. And so it is throughout the 
whole of society. Real freedom, the freedom which 
matters, is rare. What freedom has the average British 
housewife among the tempting West End shops ^ Lack 
of money in the purse reduces freeclorn to zero for ninety- 
nine out of every hundted slioppcrs. It is the favoured 
few, the middle and upper classes, tlic men who possess 
both formal freedom and freedom of opportutiity, who 
loudest in thcii boasts of England's liberty, and as 
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keenly sensitive to any encroachment or restraint in the 
cieation or employment of their 'wealth as they are 
insensitive to the fact that British liberty largely is a dead 
letter to the masses. Those who boast loudest are least 
active in extending the liberty of opportunity. 

The British worker, then, possesses a wide formal, but 


; 



a narrow* actual freedom. He is free to go to church, and 
to go to the church of liis choice. He is "" formally ” free 
to go to any job he chooses. He is free not to go to a job 
“ Formally ’’ he is free to tell his foreman or manager, 
cither by post or by word of mouth, what he lliinks about 
cfHcicncy or method in shop control at his particul^ 
factory, or about the treatment me led out to liim and his 
fellow- workers. Of what avail, however, is all that 
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freedom? His opportunity is hiuited to his ncecssily to 
l:ccp a. job. Thai necessity shuts his mouth on the things 
tha t concern him most. Th n I ne( cs ty hin< Icrs Ins mobility 
and his choice. His actual chuiy task, its nature and 
control, and his D eecloni ^vjtiuii the shop niattca to a ^volker 
inhnitely more than the many bo<istod frci'doins of 
drmociacy— more, for instance, than the to vote for 

the candidate ol‘ Ins clioae at pailiamenlaiy or mumeipal 
(‘lections. His ficcdom to give notice and sc (dc another 
job, in a day wlitm — as is so fiL([U('n(Iy the cas(' — <i million 
or more aic imemploycd and tliousnnds arc' wailing to stc]), 
on almost any terms, into the place Ik' vacatt‘s, is obviemsiy 
strictly limited, so loo is liis licecloni to lit hmisdf lor 
aiiollicr job if he discoveis loo la[( that his presimt woik is 
unsuitc'd to lus tasU's oi apliludis A couple' of wc(‘ks 
stand lietwcen him and staivatiou’ his wage is accurately 
gauged to piovicle his maintenane.i' and no liiotc. 

The Lraiu-c ondiietoi , tlie linner, and the shop assistant 
who ciitKiJ'.c shop inanagenKuil au' mnrked meu. only 
under the cegis cT a powerful muou cltiH‘ they vcjicc their 
com[)laiiits 

ir individual Ireedoin u](‘ans doing whnt J like'", 
rxj>r(‘s.sing my ]K‘isoiinhty in thought, word, and act, then 
more is needed than meic' lack ol it'slianit. R(‘al freedom 
dcuiancis picnision of ojipoituiuty hn' all, and a land in 
vvliicli the ovf 1 whelming mass of ]]eoj)le hick adecjuately 
paid woik ancl amidt' kismc' to enjoy its fruits, a land 
where, amidst jiotential plcaity, half iIk' j'ltjpulalion are 
undcTied and lack Ireedom of oppeatunity in respect 
of education, rhoiifi ol a yjrcdr.ssion, piovision for h<‘alth 
and insuranci' <igajn.sL old age and tiie a<(*iden(s of life, 
might for awhile' ct*as(' to boast of thc' liberties they possess 
anti begin to siiivc lor tiie Jiberiic's they lack. 


(in) Denial of Creative Living 

Perhaps thu most damning featiue of modern indus- 
trialism is its denial to men and women and especially to 
youth, of creative life. The best things lu tliis world are 
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not the most costly. The love of Natxire, the companion- 
ship of books, the joy of music — these are the most ac- 
cessible experiences, these cost least in money and, many 
suppose, they are available for all. But are they? Books 
need money for their purchase, and leisure and education 
for their profitable and enjoyable perusal. Music needs 
leisure and training, and love for Nature needs access to 
the countryside. Look back again at the table of England’s 
poverty as Sir John Boyd Orr portrays it, and at the 
pictures of homes in depressed areas and ask yourself: 
How much chance have hundreds of thousands of my 
fellow-countiymcn of enjoying even these least costly 
avenues to the abundantly creative living which Chiistianity 
demands as the birthiight of all ? 

Imagine yourself living under the conditions that 
millions endure, impoverished so that you lack adequate 
nouiTshment, crovvded half a dozen of you sometimes into 
a single room ; how much would you be interested then in 
these simple and most abiding and most accessible ex- 
periences^ How much margin of spiritual resihency and 
energy would you possess to seek and care for the creative 
things of life, and what ch ance would your children possess 
of glowing up to be the kind of people who would seek 
them? 

There is no need to labour the point. To speak of 
creative living as a possibility for the mass of our country- 
men is a farce. If we deplore low tastes, we had better 
open ihc avenues thaL lead to higher. Abundantly 
creative living is denied to the masses. 


(iv) Denial of Fellowship 

All human beings are at heart moral beings. The 
moral sense may be twisted and perverted by the circum- 
stances of life or the immoral character of society. With 
war impending men may be taught the art of killing, as 
if killing were the supreme object of life : ferocity may be 
developed as a virtue and bayonet practice may teach men 
the last refinements of brutality. 
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But such things arc outrages on inuaLe moral feelings- 
it needs stiicl discipline to inculcate brutality. 

An essential part of fundamental moial feelings is the 
sense of kinship with one’s fellow-beings and with the 
world at laige. No sense is liappicr Llian the sense of 
kinship oi comradeship, and the obveisc side of the brutality 
of the war machine was tlie comradeship in arms — a com- 
radeship which Iclt many a soldici with the* sense of blank 
^vheu his rcgiineuL was disliaiided and he himself had 
returned io an industrial woild whcie coniradrsiiip was 
Jess in evidence. 

Part ofoLu vciy feeling of the nglitncss of tilings depends 
upon our sense of community and conn a dc ship If that 
IS wanting, we are stunted beings. Jf the community in 
which we live IS at wax %vith our highest ideals and aspiia- 
tions, and clashes with oui sense cjf \^llat is moial and right, 
we suffer fioni feedings of frusli.itiou, nnd the harmony of 
life becomes n discord. 

The world of financial capita] ism produces precisely 
this sense of dishaimony, and the loot cause lies in the 
fact that inodcrii industry In'ats men as im‘cins and not as 
ends. Mtni are likcj machines, and their func Lion is to 
play their pait In the making uj'proltl. 

I was struck during the Gn;at War with the change in 
attitude of a certain young oflirer Ide returned fioin the 
front 'wnlli the exclamation ‘ Tlic men were wonderful,” 
and rccouulcd their acts of consideration, ('hcjorfuluess, 
and heroism I'he same ofllccr came to me frequently 
before the wai, wJicn he was hotel (T a large industrial 
concern, and compIaiiTK^d bitterly of the merds hostility and 
ingi'atitudo- They were the same eJass of men and the 
same class of cdllccr. I'hc diil'ejTiu'c lay not in rank, but 
in sense of community. Uonimuniiy within the regiment 
in lime of danger and stn^ss ^vas real. 

Precisely the same idea produces disharmonies within 
wider circles in iaqieiudLsm and in possession of colonics. 
So long as national minorities and colonial people arc used 
primarily as means for acquiring im])ciial wealth and 
aggrandisement, the fundamental suiving aftor community 
is violated and man’s moral nature to that extent Irustrated, 
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Hence the modern man suffers disharmony not only in 
his industrial and commercial life, but also in his inter- 
national life The sovereignty of States and the dominance 
of minontics and nationalities militate against the innate 
hunger for fellowship. Something in men with a properly 
developed sense of community never can be, or never 
should be, happy on a train where certain carriages are 
reserved for one colour and others for another, like car- 
riages in India, this for Indians and that for Europeans. 
Such things, whatever we may say about their necessity in 
peculiar circumstances, are radically wrong. Wrong, that 
is, if, as our Christian faith leads us to suppose, brotherhood 
is the truth of oui humanity. 

The national sense is good, and love of country is a 
noble virtue. But love of humanity must transcend it. 
The two are by no means incompatible, and both demand 
satisfaction in Lhe full sense if the rightness of things is to 
be attained. 

It is the same, finally, with the relation between the 
sexes. Without complete equality, without the removal 
of the last trace of oppression and exploitation, the full 
pleasure of relationship between the sexes lacks fulfilment. 

To adiieve real moral unity there must be complete 
synthesis of self with community. In such synthesis man 
experiences a joy impossible without it. To reach such 
synthesis demands constant toil and frequent sacrifice 
None can enjoy the full delights of life till all enjoy them ; 
for only when all enjoy them does our craving for fellowship 
find its last fulfilment. 

The following arc noble words of Eugene V. Debs, and 
they find echoes down the ages: “ While there is a lower 
class I am in it ; while there is a criminal clement I am of 
it j while there is a soul in prison, I am not free.” 
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I. THE NEW EXPERIMENT 

F ROM THIS tottering capitalistic world of storm and stress, 
where ancient pillars of socieLy collapse, where morals 
are outraged, where science is balked, production impeded, 
and poverty unchecked, we turn at last to the Soviet world. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which is the 
correct, though for English readers the less familiar title 
than Russia, extends over tivo-thirds of Asia and the major 
part of eastern Europe, and possesses the largest continuous 
territory in the world. The Soviet Union covers a sixth 
of the earth’s smface — tlie Socialist sixth — with fourteen 
seas of three oceans, the Arctic, Atlantic, and Pacific, 
washing its shores. Noithwards its tenitory extends to 
within 62 1 miles of the Pole ; southwards it approaches the 
equator more nearly than Gibraltar. Its chmate ranges 
from arctic to sub-tropical : a land of polar bears and tigers ; 
arctic moss, date palms, and bamboo thickets. 

With insignificant exceptions the Soviet Union possesses 
evciy natural resource that industry demands* iron, coal, 
cotton; more than half the world’s total oil supply, and 
mineral wealth as great in quantity as it is varied in kind. 

This woild island, as Sir Halford IMackinder once 
picturesquely described it, is self-sufficient; its potential 
wealth in rapid process of realization. 

Providence surely planned Russia as the stage for the first 
socialist civilization. The whole world presents no setting 
so apt for an experiment whose success must at first 
inevitably ring it around with enemies. 

The socialist sixth of the earth has passed the experi- 
mental stage. Wc aic in a better position each year to 
appraise it. The order of Soviet society is far from perfect. 
In many directions the Soviet Union has a long way yet 
to go. Difficulties in the beginning were inevitable. Thp 
size of the Union made them appear insuperable. Naturally 
the new order lies open to criticism in a hundred minor 
points. But the major acliicvemcnts of the past twenty-one 
years are so great, and the progress during the past five 
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years, when at last the rt'ginic has been cc>ni[^]etdy social- 
ized, is so colossal, that no longer' can th(i outer world 
afTord to ignore wliat is happenung. Evils whicli in othej 
lands frustrate science and make a riioidc of Chiisliau moial- 
ity melt away as the new socialist (ivilizalion of the East 
replaces the plutocratic order and dominance of the WesL 

In the Soviet Union all faefones, mines, lailways and 
shipping, land and trading orgaiii/.ilicms, are the property 
of the p(‘0[)le as a wholt' The C( ononiic and social life of 
the country is planned in the puI)Hc interest Clompletc 
equality enables citizens, ii ussjiec live of tlicn race or 
nationality, to pai lic'qiatc^ in g(n'erning the Stale according 
to their ability Comjjlctc ('ijuality of s< xcs, cc[ual pay 
for ec[ual work is a (undamciilal lasv, Fcpial opportunity 
for education is provided unhc'j sally, tiu' sc'hoo) -leaving 
age is in process of being raised to scvcntc'cu, and payment 
is made to studcmls a1 univcTMtic's. Woik is provided for 
all; unemployment is non-t‘xistcmt ; econoniie crises have 
ceased, prices s((*aclily fall and wages risen Tlu maximum 
working day is eight lionrs, the average day uurler seven. 
All workers leceivc a paid holiday of at legist two weeks a 
year. Fjcc medical nttentiou is piovidc'd for all ’ 'workers 
receive wages while sii k, as lliougli they were at ^vork. 
Women receive a piolonged leave, oJ‘ absema^ witli full pay 
when olT work boib bcfa'c and after ihildbiitli No 
citizen profits auyLhing from (he xnaiuifactiiri^ of arms. 
TIic Soviet Union stands for dcmocniiy, peace, and llie 
riglit of nations to self-dcletmiiiation. 

'Jlic Russian ])rogrninmc grijiped m<^ horn il.s t^arlicst 
formulation Majestic in jnnge, practical in detail, scien- 
tific in form, (IhrisLian in spiuh, it has i‘mbarkcd on a insk 
novel yet attempted by modern or aueicnt Stat(^ It is a 
programme which thinks, not in ttnms of a privileged class, 
but in terms of each individual soul ; not in terms of profit 
for the few, luit in terms of seivicc ioi all ; deliberately bent 
on organizing tlic whok', ol lifij over a sixth of the earth’s 
surface, so tliat a twelfth of I lie world’s population may 
eventually share, each according to his need. 
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The tloiiig is stupendous, and as applied to the concrete 
situation of life wholly new. It had been a matter of 
di earns for idealists, never a basis of government for states- 
men. It constitutes a Magna Carta for the poor, lifting 
an entire people on to a lugher plane of life, with a higher 
standard of living. At best, previously, a ladder had been 
let down by which the favoured few of a lower order ’’ 
might climb to privileged places amongst the privileged 
classes Never before had the public as a whole been 
regarded on an equal basis. Production of commodities 
and rendering of services had been conducted or per- 
mitted, not with a view to the ascertained needs of a whole 
community, but as a means of profit to possessors of land 
and implements; resulting in poverty for some, opulence 
for others, and general confusion and inefEciency for all. 

The Russian piogramine, on the contrary, embraces the 
community as a whole in one general plan, taking into 
account the requirements, in a umon of 1 70,000,000 souls, ^ 
of each individual, through successive stages of life, as 
infant, as adolescent, as adult ; in the sunshine of health 
and strength and in the shadows of sickness and old age. 
The needs of multitudes of men and women of divers 
nations for profitable work, alternating with adequate rest 
and recreation, provided with suitable working conditions 
as producers, and satisfaction of requirement as con- 
sumeis, arc now to be met by a plan scientific in formulation 
and comprehensive in scope. 

The Soviet plan stands in vivid conirast to the planless 
woild of capitalism, where supply of need is left to chance, 
where if! possess money I can buy ; if not, I must continue 
in unrelieved want. Where private persons, or groups of 
persons rontrolliiig lai gc capital resources, set men working, 
as they have tlio power to do, at jobs which provide luxuries 
for the few, luit rcndci llicrcby more scarce and cosily 
the ncc'ossities of ITe for the many. Where, yet again, if in 
the resulting c on fusion I am left ^vilhout money and without 
work, 1 hcui 3 and hundreds of thousands m similar plight 
arc condemned to starve m inactivity, unless saved by an 

’ The popithition ol the Unicja (jf Sovu I Snciallst Ropuhhes on 
January lyiii, rgscj, was 170,467,10(3 
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inadequate and humiliating dole, And wlici'e. even with 
money, 1 never can be quite sui'c, in the general planless’ 
ness, that I can get my real and essential needs supplied, 
or supplied m the most appiopiiate way. I must just tahe 
my chance amongst the millions of unoignnized individuals 
each spending his income in lus own casual way. 

Service for all according to essential nc'f:d, however, 
demands an claboralion of orgaui/atioii from which the 
most higlily civilwcd and industnalizcd community might 
well sluink It dt mauds, on the one hand, a sulhcicmy of 
matcimty homes; infant and junior schools and colleges; 
teachers, profcssois, iuvcutois, and ri'scaieh students, with 
scope for the training of youth m the arts of production 
and organization adequate to keep them all at work ^vhcn 
tiaincd. It detnauds, on the oiliei hand, such an elaboia- 
tion of productive and dislubutivi; oiganizatinn as will 
bring to every individual a constant flow of goods and 
services cinbracmg the whole langt of persfinal needs, 
Jhim housing, food, clothes, and transit, to music, art, 
liloiatuie, ancl all cullmal activities. 

No less daring and no less inti irate than that was the 
plan which from the early years of the Revolution Russia’s 
new iiders began in its elements to formulate; and the 
stage for its c.s;ecution w'as a land where an archaic and 
feudal system of a,gntullure had only at the eleventh hour 
p(M milted industrial organization to take root in certain 
phice.s and on a scale totally disproportionate to the extent 
of Russian tciritory. In agricull are, industry, and educa- 
tion Russia lingeied a hundred years be hind the Wcstein 
States. 



2. TSARIST BACKGROUND 

No LAND, no people and no period could at first sight 
seem to the onlookers less propitious as a setting for this, 
the world’s greatest experiment, even if \ve view that 
experiment in its mosi rudimentary initial conception. 
And the highly elaborated form of the plan which now 
lies bcfoie us was a matter of growth, the lesiilt of long 
years of trial and error; the completed plan, obviously, 
did not spring fully formed at once into the minds of leaders 
or community. Even in its most elementary form, how- 
ever, It demanded a competent industrial organizaiion 
and an adequate industrial output. The Russia of 1917 
had neither She offered to her new rulers every kind of 
hindiance and no encouragement at all: such scanty 
industrial organizations as she already possessed lying 
shattered, fiist by a war for which she was never prepared, 
and then by a civil war, which had bi ought alien armies 
to trample her fields and wreck her factories. 

The Tsarist Russia which the new mleis inherited was 
overwhelmingly agricultural and had spiead its net of 
empire over Finland, Estoma, Latvia, Russian Poland, 
and Bessaiabia, in addition to all the eastern and southein 
States now included in the Soviet Union, and 80 per cent, 
of the entire population, even so late as 1928, were engaged 
directly or indirectly on the land and were faring ill. The 
proportion was greater in earlier years. The soil, particu- 
larly in central and south-eastern Russia, the Caucasus, 
and Turkestan, was as rich as most in Europe, and in the 
Black Earth Region is probably the finest in the woild, 
but its agricultural yield was tragically low. Russia was 
still the land of the wooden plough, the sickle, and the 
scythe; half the ploughs in 1913 were hooked ploughs, 
scratching the surface in place of turning the clod. Russian 
methods of cultivation were mediaeval. Only on the lands 
of the rich peasants and the large estates was there any 
vestige of modern machinery. 

In the main llie unit of cultivation was, as in China, 
too small for economic purposes; 138,000,000 acres out of 
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2635OOO5O00 distnbiilccl among 16,000,000 pcasani housc- 
holdsj giving to each an avciage holding of eight or nine 
acres, severed as often as not into sUips here and stiips 
there, as in the xnanoiial economy of fiftccnlh-ccntury 
England. Peasant individualism mad(' agiicnltiirdl mechan- 
ization iiupossibh;. 

Aililicial manures were practicnlly unknown: the 
^‘Russian Yeai Book*” of 1914 csLiiniiU\s that e,icb dcxt 
of cultivated laud icccived, on n ycaily average, one-sixth 
of a pouncFs weight of pliosplioiic acid, ag<unst Belgium’s 
21 pounds 

ijabouiiug under tins tuple handicap, tlu' average yield 
per ucic ot the nch Russian soil was a tliiid ol the English 
or German, and a quaitcr of tJie Danish, yield. The 
plight of the pt^asant was pitifuL Witti diflicully he sui- 
vived Like a man submciged in a duck-ptjud up lo the 
lips, the slightest lipph^ of luistbilune scivt:d lo diown 
him. A eh ought— and droughts weic common —a bli;*ht, 
a liic— and lues among wooden Jioustis weie the peasants’ 
fiercest foe— sent him foitii a wietcluid outcast begging 
his bicad from house l() house. 

The state of the Tsaiist peasant and his village Iuls l)C(*n 
dcscn]ic,tl by many writers, PJcut', for (‘xaiaple, arc the 
words of Mr. Maiuici' Hindus, wlio, on rtMurning from 
Ainenca to the village ot his l)irth, speaks tif the village 
b('auty C)t Jus youth, now grown at tbiiLy-tive yeai'^ of age 
into an old woman, seven of her nine childioti d(Md and 
another sickening; ‘'ll could not be mheiwisc”, he 
add(Tl, so long as the peojile. livc^d in ill-smelling, im- 
vcnliintej oiie-rooui ])u(s, and shared tlicse witJi their 
pigs and ebit'kous and calvc's.” “ So long loo ns mothers 
seldom bathed their linbics, and fed lliciu, with unwashed 
fingers or through artificial nippies nuido of dirty linen, 
them own dicwings of lilru.k biead and jiotato or tlic 
inevitable ka^ka^\ or gruel. HLs village, in pro-revolution 
days, possessed no schoolliouso: Jew villagers could even 
sign their name'. 

Wlicre houses in oonntiy places clustered into small 
towns, the loveliest spots were d<^giaded by filtli and con- 
fusion: ‘‘Tuapse’’, says Mr. Stephen Graham, and this 
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time I quote Irom a noted British admirer of the Tsarist 
regime, is beautiiul from a distance, but when you get 
into It his the most untidy place that ever was called a 
health resort; a confusion of little streets and bad shops, 
diity coffee houses, fruit barrows, and dust. Even the 
sea, which a mile away is jewel-like and gleaming, is 
s lined up and refuse strewn,’" 

If the backwardness of the country was accidental, 
mainly due lo inertia, the backwardness of the larger 
towns was deliberate. Tsarist rulers dreaded the rise of a 
manufacturing middle class Enterprise was fettered 
Though Russia’s coal deposits were amongst the richest 
in the woild, her output of coal in 1913 was one twenty- 
seventh of that in the U.S.A Such industry as existed 
was entrusted in large measure to foreigners. Foreign 
capitalists mined the ores, acquiring as concessions from 
the Tsarist Government tracts of land rich in minerals. 
French and Belgian capitalists had control of the Donbas 
coal- and iron-mines; British and French of the Baku 
oil-wells ; the control of textile and other mills and 
factoiies being shaied among Frencli, British, and German 
capitalists alike. 

The lot of the worker was desperately hard; his houis 
long and wages low. Extremely low wages cannot mean 
anything but an extremely low level of life. It is stated that 
in 1912 the avciagc ycaily wage for an industrial ^vorker 
was 255 rubles; for a worker m a sugar lefinery 106. A 
ten- to iwclve-houi day was normal.^ 

Factory conditions were disgiaccfuL Men and women 
alike spent the long hours of the working day in buildings 
badly designed, Ijadly lit, badly ventilated, and always 
overcrowded Sanitation was almost non-existent. 

Homes were worse than factories. An investigation in 
1898, reported by the Moscow City Council, covering 
16478 lodgings in Moscow, show that 17 per cent, of the 
population were living under inhuman conditions : 

Tills sliould be compared with avciagc annual wage of industrial 
workci*. xn latu years. In 1933 it had liseu to 1,513 rubles (in the 
rubles ot 19146-7) ; in 193O to 3,447 rubles The normal working day 
13 now seven hours 
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'Jlic steins which loci down to the dens w'hich the 
people inhabiicd arc covered with all kinds of filthy the 
dens themselves arc alinosi filled with dirty hoaids, upon 
which there is equally foul b('dding, and in the corners 
there IS only dirt The smell is heavy and close. Tlicie 
is hardly any light, liccansc the dens me half under-* 
giound and little lighi obtains entrance through the 
dirty \vindows. Beneaih the window it is absolutely 
diirk; the walls are damp and covered \vith luoiild.” 

( )nly one degior^ It'ss vile llian th^^ celLirs were (he insani- 
tary wooden sharks on Lite outskirts of the towns. 

Such conditions in country and town, coupled with the 
inadequacy of the medical service, both in numbers, 
quality, and equipment, amply account foj a death rate 
of .] per tliousand, inoniitiiig m the cast' of infants to 

j- 7* 

i- ! : ' ^ 

Tt is not hostile ciitics who throw the most damning 
light upon conditions in Tsaust Rusua. It is from Russia’s 
own Year liook of that we learn (hat in 191^, 

ou( of towns and uil>an stdilc'ments with a population 
exceeding 10,000 (the numlxir of uilxui settlements was 
only i^iq iiossessed an organis^('d water supply, 
making 20*6 per cent, of tlui uUin])or 'h And it Is 

from Air. Slefilieii Graham, wlio says “his ideal is Holy 
Russia, llu‘ fouudadon of which is the peasantry, whose 
framework is the Clhurch and wJiose Jiead the 'J"sar ”, that 
we learn most oi' (he R(pialor of the; p(;asaiitry and the 
inalaritil filth of towns on the lovely Hiack'-Sea Riviera. 
Ti is Slcjiheu Giahain who assures us that not: all the 
skill, courage, brutality, and diplomacy of oflicials could 
stem the threatening consequences of iiitok;rable condi- 
tions of labour: that an army of adipose bribe-taking 
olficials and engineers and myriads of the upper class 
batten on tlic public funds: or that the two maimed 
cathedrals of Rostov were scamped by the building con- 
tractors, It was Stephen Graham who said . “ There is 
no such thing as a municipal conscience in Russia ”, and 
adds: Is it not futile that Professor Mctchnikov in Paris 
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spends his energies trying to discover a diet that will pro- 
long old age, whilst Moscow students aie gasping for a 
decent sewer that would add a dozen years to their youth ? ” 
Anol her witness shall be the Russian playwright, Tchehov, 
who describes society in the Rostov that was, and which 
contrasts so vividly witli the Rostov that I now know, 
with its theatre which rivals the Town Hall at Stockholm 
and the Radio City in New York, as amongst the finest 
buildings of modem times, standing at the ccntie of its 
vigorous cultural hfe : 

I did not understand [Tchehov writes] what these 
sixty-five thousand people lived for and by I knc\v that 
Kimiy lived by boots, that Tula made samovars and guns, 
that Odessa was a sea-port, l^ut what our town was, and 
what it did, I did not know. Great Dvoryansky Street 
and the two other smartest streets lived on the interest 
of capital, or on salaries received by olTicials from the 
public treasury; but what the other eight streets, which 
ran parallel for over two miles and vamshed beyond 
the hills, lived upon, was always an insoluble iiddle to 
me. And the way these people lived one is ashamed to 
describe 1 No garden, no theatre, no decent band- the 
public library and the club library were only visited by 
Jewish youths, so that the magazines and new books 
lay for months uncut; lich and 'wcll-educated people 
slept in close, stuffy bedrooms, on wooden bedsteads 
infested with bugs; their childien were kept in revolt- 
in gly dirty rooms called nursencs, and the servants, 
even the old and respected ones, slept on the floor in 
the kitcheii, covered with rags. On ordinary days the 
houses smelt of beetroot soup, and on fast days of sturgeon 
cooked in sunflower oil. The food was not good, and 
the drinking water was unwholesome In the town 
council, at the governoi’s, at the head priest’s, on all 
sides ill private houses, people had been saying for years 
and years that our town had not a good and cheap 
water-supply, and that it was necessary to obtain a loan 
of two hundred thousand from the Treasury for laying 
on water ; very rich people, of whom three dozen could 
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have been counted up in our town, and who at times 
lost whole estates at cards, drank the polluted water 
too, and talked all tlicir lives with greal excitement of a 
loan for the ^vatcr-supply — and I did not understand 
that; it seemed to me it would have l:>ccn siniplei to 
take the two hundred thousand ou( of their own pockets 
and lay it out on that object. 

I did not know one honest man in the town. My 
father took biibes, and imagined that they were given 
him oat of respect for his moral qualities; at the liigh 
school, in order (o be moved up lapidly fioin class to 
class, the btiys went to boaid with them tt'acliois, who 
chaigc'd them exoi bitauL sums; the wife of the militaiy 
commander took Imbeds from the recruits vhcii they 
were called up l)cforo tlic' boaid and evem df'igned to 
accept lefrcshuieuts from tluaii, and ou oiu' occasion 
could not get ax’) fioin hc'r knees in eJmreh liccausc she 
was drunk; the doctors took bribes, too, when (he 
recruits came up lor cxamin.Uion, and the town doctor 
and the vetciinary surgeon levu'd a regular tax on the* 
butchers’ shox^s ami the lestaurams ; at tlio district school 
they did a trade in certificates, qualifying hir ])artial 
exemx:>tion fiom military service, the bighc'r clergy took 
bribes from the humbler x^nc’sts and fioni the church 
elders; at the Municipal, (he Ailisans', and all the 
other Boards cvciy janitioucr -was jjursued by a shout* 
‘ l^onh loiget youi thanks!* :uk1 the jiotiliomT would 
tinn back to give sixpencci 01 a shilling And lliose who 
did not take lirilx'S, such as the Ingher olljrials of the 
Dqiartment ol Justlecg weie* haughty, oirerod two 
fingcis instead of shaking liciuds, wtae dislinguisiu d by 
the fiigidity and narrowness of tluMr judgments, spent 
a great deal of time ovc-r cards, drank to ext'css, married 
heiress(\s, and undoubtedly liad a jicrniiaous coirupting 
influence; on those ai ouiid duam It was only the giils 
who had still the: fresh fragranc’c ol moial x:)uijty, most 
of them hiid higbci imjiulsc's, jmre and honest Jieails; 
but they had no understanding of hf'e, and bfdicvcd that 
bribes were given out of respect for moral qualities, and 
after they were niarrled grow old ciuic'klv, let tlicinsclvcs 
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go completc^ly, and sank hopelessly in ihc mire of vulgar 

pclLy, boiugcois I'Kistcm 

If such was the condition of Tsaiist Russia^ the coii- 
dilion of TsaiJsL Asia passes all desc lipiiou. 

In si/e the combined areas of Kuiopean Asialic Russia 
were staggeiingly greaL. During the course of four 
hundred yuiis ''Isni ist Russia had inci eased its tcintory 
nt tlic rate of lifty scjuaie miles a day. Day by day — that 
is, lo put it eoncietely and dramatically, throughout the 
loigns cjf Ihidots, Sluarts, C(nnui(nm(‘alth, and Hano- 
veiiatis— tins iinuiensi* enipitc had b('eri adding to its 
growth at the late of a pic'c'c ol land t('n miles long by 
five mjJes \\id(‘; fiom 800,000 scpiare mik^s m i^;05 to 
8,500,000 square miles in 1900. 

Tire Tsarist ^‘inpiie liad vS[aea(l out across two continents, 
had funlnaced hundrt'ds of dilh^icriL peoples and tribes, 
s]icakiiig a hiindn'd and fifty difltTont languages, and its 
history ihvoagliout all tliose umtuiic's n^rorch d one long 
scries of conquests and subjugations of neighliouring 
peoples, whom it licMtcd with sujntmie ( oiitcanpt, tluusting 
tluun liacJc from economic advaiK’< , and, with the excep- 
tion of the Bukhara Khanate, uithlessly suppressing their 
native language and institntinns, 

M ^ 

In such a land, then, and confronted with dilliculties 
and handreaps so inconceivably grrMl, a inerc^ handful of 
leaders, with very slight jrractica] (xpcTjcaue, began the 
(‘arly stages ol lire woild's grcMtest txpeiiment. Oould 
th<' scrales Irave l>ecn loaded moj'e heavily against them? 

Apparently they could and U(Te Tor added to the 
shoal of inlieriti'd jiroblcniis and hindrance's were Lw'O 
more . the wni and (Ju*- < ivil war . 

Russia hnd jjlunged into a war with Oorinany on the 
side ol the Allies, fcjr which slie was equipped imithei by 
the staU. of ha atmy, despite all the lavisli expenditure of 
Engdish and Frcndi monies, nor by the* state; of her industry ; 
and still less, as it was proved after the event, l^y the temper 
of her depressed masses. Sir George Buchanan, the British 
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Ambassador at the Tsar's Court, had warned liis home 
Government of Russian unrest^ complaining that the 
Tsarist police preferred suppression of its sympLoms to 
removal of its cause: he added that the Geiman Am- 
bassador predicted that the declaration of war would 
lelease revolution Tsaiist folly, however, made the 
gamble and plunged an unprepared people into a life- 
and-death struggle with the mightiest military Power in 
the world. Russian soldiers never lacked courage : all 
they lacked were rifles, aitillery, ammunition, and food. 
Ill armed and starving, the troops manned the trenches, 
and after a senes of bitter and colossal defeats Russia 
collapsed. Her ofEcials riddled with corruption, her land 
robbed of its ablest workers, her railways congested and 
paralysed, her population starving, Russia broke, and with 
the break an old order passed away for ever and a new 
order took the stage. The army sent to quell the riots 
joined the rioters. Revolution sprang spontaneously into 
life. 

Amid the uncertainties of eight months of vacillation, 
with a Piovisional Government struggling vainly to salvage 
what it could from the wreckage of the past, one party 
knew its own mind. Though in a minority, it was compact. 
It had a programme and a slogan. Before the cry Bread, 
Peace, and the Land ”, Kerensky’s Provisional Government 
fell, and on November 7lh, 1917, the Bolsheviks were in 
power and Soviet Government began its rule. 

From the veiy first, and quite naturally, the Soviet 
claim to power ^vas bitterly contested. Attacked from 
without and from within, a period of four strenuous years 
of warfare lay still before the new rulers Not without a 
desperate struggle would the capitahst woild permit 
experiments towaids fashioning a new order of society, 
which, if It succeeded, would endanger all they held most 
dear. Success of a planned plenty was bound to spell 
the doom of present unplanned chaos or future planned 
scarcity. 

Little wonder that Russia found herself ringed around 
with enemies, nor that amongst the bitterest of these were 
her former allies. In face of a new menace, as the Russian 
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revolution appeared to the Western world to be, the 
imperialisi Powers which had just emezged from death- 
grips with one another were now united in attacking what 
they chose to recognize as a common foe. Russia was 
invaded by Germany, England, France, U S A., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Japan Forced into battle on every 
front, nortli, south, cast, and tvest, she emerged at length 
victorious indeed, but exhausted: her lanci ruined, her 
economy m a state of complete collapse ; her fields oveirun 
with soldiers and weeds, her mills and factones idle for 
lack of fuel and raw matcTials; her railways jammed 
with disabled locomotives, broken cars, and damaged 
t lucks, her bridges blown up and i*iilwa/ tracks decayed. 
The flow of industrial production, always immatme, now 
dwindled to a fifili of its pie-war volume. Agiicultural 
pioduction dropped to half the level of ipr^j : fields stood 
uiitillcd and inisovwi; cattle wcie removed in one war or 
cxtcnnmatecl in another The* whole land was starving 

.i k sf. ^ s}' 

The diflicultics which confronted the nciw lulcrs of 
Russia in the fonnulaiion and execMition of their plan have 
been emphasized advisedly. P'or it is against this back- 
ground that Russian progress must be measured. The 
appalling backwardness of Tsarist Russl.i must be under- 
stood if tlie Russian achievement is to be cstiinatcd aright 
and allowance made for the jolts along tht: road to it, 
It is against the Tsarist background of inedneval agricul- 
ture, irmnaturc industiy, and gfMicral liliLcracy that 
Russia’s growth must rightly lie seen. 

Travellers who rmiasiue Russia by the yardstick of 
Western countiics are bound to (tt. To compare Russian 
farm buildings and Russian fields with Denmark’s superb 
examples; to rompaic Moscow with Loudon, Kiev with 
Edinburgh, or Odessa willi LivcrjRiol, gives a wholly 
false picture of Kussia^s achievement. The true compar ison, 
of course, is lictwceu the Moscow of 1927 and the Moscow 
of 1917, or between the Moscow of 1937 and the Moscow 
of 1927. The nature, pace, and cjuaiity of growth form 
the proper elements of comparison. The very fact that 
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today It has become possible to suggest at all, without 
grotesque absurdity, any comparison between Moscow and 
London, is in itself the measure of a notable change. Who 
would have dared the comparison in 1914^ 

Again, in our estimate of the achievements of the 
twenty-one years of Soviet rule, or of the five years during 
which the Soviet Umon has established socialism, \ve shall 
do well to remember that not only was Russia handicapped 
with a mediaeval agricultui'e, but possessed as the human 
element for its modernization a peasantry the most ignorant, 
superstitious, and backward that Europe could show; a 
peasanti’y not only using the wooden plough, but wishing 
for no better; a peasantry capable of fighting burning 
thatch m a cottage conflagration with gallons of milk, 
through superstitious dread of using water foi the purpose. 

We must remember, too, that Russian industry lacked 
craftsmen and skilled technicians, and that her educational 
system lacked teachers. The absence of skilled human 
instruments in the rebuilding of Russia on modern lines 
was Russia''s heaviest handicap. Soviet rulers had to start 
from scratch and feel their way, or force it, step by step. 

It was vam to expect Utopia and blameless advance in 
Soviet Russia, however noble might be the goal at which 
she aimed. The Soviets inherited not only a crippled and 
enfeebled industrial and agricultural order, and an in- 
efficient population, they inherited also a tradition of 
brutality unsurpassed by any Euiopean country. The 
violence of the recoil is the measure of the previous 
oppression. 

Nothing is more necessary than to distinguish between 
what is inherent in the new system and what is inherited 
from the old. For much of the past inheritance of Soviet 
Russia has nothing to do with the socialism she is 
practising. The extensive spy system of earlier days (which 
is still unfortunately to a certain extent pioceeding), 
the secret police, secret courts, and political executions 
were not inherent in Sovietdom: they were a hangover 
from the days of Tsardom. Soviet Russia imagined tha^ 
the break with the past had been absolute. Not so 
however, does a people liberate itself horn its social 
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A^any ideas, customs, inLolerauccs, and lolcranccs loo, 
cluig on unpcrccived by those who tliink that they live in 
days where all things arc new. 

It is our wisdom to iccogihze this and disentangle some 
things for praise and otheis for blame. Those of us who 
believe in absolute values will never be satisfied until 1he 
violation of these values ceases, 

, ! 4 f ^ 

1 would add a iinal caution to the Russian travellci. 
TKivclIirig with a blank nniid is peihaps impossible; it is 
rcnininly daugrTous to attempt iL Pioiitaldc travel in 
Russia demands a mind well uiibnuecl licforc'haiid Study 
of Russia m the pioccss of giowlh makes a journey to 
Russia insti’uetive , without it the journey may be giavely 
m islcading 

Take the ease of a ycjung Englisli rnihvay ciitliusiast, 
travelling cursoiily and hastily on Llie western fringe of 
Russian railways, coinpaiing them ivilh Ihitish lines— 
igrifinmt of the cxistem'e of the niodcrn ccmdetiser loco- 
motives winch aic a tiiumpii ol Sovn^t engineering skill, 
or of the fuel that Llic 'IVans-Sibcaian Uaelc has been 
doubled under die Sovh^t leginn^, and that from one 
wagoii-wotks alone a mile and an tughth of super-modern 
wagons Issues every woi king-day- -and u];f)ii the basis of 
liis iininsLructcd obscavation eontiMStnig the; elTiciency of 
capitalism with the itiefluiency of soi ialisrn Such a 
traveller, d( piuidenl wliolly on uhal )i<j sees and unin- 
formed by study, will miss eoinpleb ly llie point of social 
contiol of traiisil fanlitus 

I myself miglil leadtly have b(‘(‘n a case in point, foi In 
travelling fioin hngland, tluougli lIollarLcl, Poland, and 
Russia to Moscow, I began ilu: journey, as hir as accommo- 
dation was cnu(,crned, with ICnglish lailway.s, wlikh were 
the best, and ended il with Russian, wlnfli were the 
worst. I sullhred, inchad, no aetu.il discomfort, Tlic 
trains in Russia were punctual tlii' dining- and slccping- 
^^a^s gave me all T jnc.edcd; my meals want excellent; bat 
rolling stot.k was, iii Sf>tne cast's, a dozen years out of 
the V My vouug ciiginttering friends, bad Ihey been with 
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me, would have compared it most unfavourably with the 
Flying Scotsmen of British railways. Rightly so But if 
on the basis of that comparison they had proceeded to 
condemn the Soviet system of regulated government- 
owned tiansit, they would have made a most grievous 
mistake, in that they would be leaving out factors of 
supreme and deciding importance. 

For Soviet Russia cares not the snap of a finger today 
what the judgement of the casual tiavcllei may be; not at 
least to the extent of putting fiist-class dining-coaches on 
to the railways ivhich Imlc up with western Europe in order 
to impress the westerner. Some of its dming-coaches and 
some of its sleeping-cars lival our best. Some linger far 
beliind us Soviet Russia has, hownver, other and wider 
aims than petty rivahics, and only the study of its railway 
system and its development as a whole can reveal them. 
Soviet Russia strives with all its energies, and with wide 
success, to coirect the lop-sided nature of its transport 
and productive system ; to re-think it out and re-work it 
out as a whole, marking time in the w^st and advancing 
ivith astonishing rapidity eastward and .southward. The 
Soviets arc pioneering in a new woild It is idle to expect 
them to fuss about the comforts of an old order, either 
for themselves or for foreign visitors. 

Soviet Russia aims at a balanced transport system, a 
balanced network of railroads, motor roads, air lines, and 
waterways, serving an equally balanced and far-extended 
industry. The uninstructed traveller knows nothing of all 
this : he may therefore form a judgement of Russia much 
further fiom the truth than the man who never leaves 
the British Museum. His eyes deceive him, for be sees 
the lesser half of the picture and takes it for the whole. 



3. THE PROGRAMME AND 
THE PLAN 

3h tts broad outlines pLuincd produclion, which aims at 
the provision of consumable coinmodiLics, and llic capital 
machinery wliirh produce lIvto, foi tlic benefit, not of the 
few, bul ol all, f^ivlng (o each freedom from exploitation, 
cctual opportunity for work, leisure, cducalion, and security, 
is c*ipa[)le ofsimph; sLatement. Tts outworking is the most 
complex and intiicatc scheme iu the whole range of human 
enterprise 

Tin; plan arose naluially and inevitably from the 
revolutionary leadcis’ dcteinuuation to piodiuc a "'class- 
less State ”, The idea of a '' r]<issless State ’’ is the ncoin 
horn which the highly oigaiiized planned production of 
th(^ present regime spiang On its negative side, a “ class- 
less State ” is one* m which none is at liberty to employ llie 
labom of otliers for his own eiiridnneiU, On its j)ositIve 
side it postuhitcb a State' where social needs arc provided 
for all on an ecfualitaiian ]:)asis. This was never intended 
to mean sliict ecpiality, save at (he end of a very long 
process It hfl freedom, Jor instance, f(;r inequality of 
wage. The '' classless State implied a c’onlribution of 
work fioxn all, together with i)rovision f>f a sliare for all 
in the rornmuiial pioduetion 

li', liowevt'r, I he needs of all arc to lie considiucd, it 
follows llial production, as well as clistiilmtion, must he 
adjusted to supply those'* lueds The regulation of pro- 
duction must not be Icdl to the whim of individual pioducers, 
nor to groups of jiroclncds* Thai was why thi“ instruments 
o[ production must be vested in jiuldu', not private hands* 
in a word, It is not the ini crest of die producei's at all 
which must be considered first and fununost, Init the 
interest of consunKas. The cotisumcrs and their need aie 
the pivot around wEuh productive industry should and 
must 1 evolve. Consumers must be ('ousuUed, and con- 
samel's’ needs must lx; usccriainccl. In propoition to the 
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relative importance and urgency of those needs, goods 
must be supplied. Data lo gauge those needs must be 
collected and then weighed need against need. 

When It has been determined in winch order and to 
what extent the various needs are to be supplied, then 
orders can be issued to producers specifying what com- 
modities and in what quantities goods shall be produced. 
In that way factory -ivorkers and groups of factory workers, 
peasants and groups of peasants, will know what, wheie, 
and wdien to produce. There will be no glut, because 
need has been gauged; no slump, no boom, no unem- 
ployment 

Putting It more precisely and concretely, though not 
with scientific exactitude, the method of estimating need 
in the earliest stages of the revolution was somewhat like 
this : Two things stood out as of paramount importance : 
national safety and the power to produce. The nation, 
we must recollect, was starting at scratch: industry had 
shrunk to an insigmficant trickle, industrial plants were 
destroyed, fields laid waste. The nation was short of a 
host of commodities, but war supplies were pre-eminently 
needed 

A war on seven fronts wras proceeding. If that war was 
lost, all was lost. The bulk of Russian industrial energy 
therefore must be turned, and turned immediately, to the 
provision oi war supplies. 

The second need was closely allied to the first. Soviet 
Russia must have capital goods The Soviets, that is, 
must have the machinery essential for the manufacture of 
goods : machines to make armaments and railway stock 
and consumable goods. Russia, up till now, had been 
dependent on foreign countries for the supply of essential 
goods. This supply had, in the main, ceased. At any 
moment it might wholly cease Russia must strain every 
nerve to make herself independent of foreign lands. And 
for provision of her capital goods Russia could not depend 
on foreign financial assistance. She must expand her own 
business, as it were, out of her own immediate savings. 
That involved prolonged and necessary hardship. TlieiJc 
was bound to be a drastic tightening of the belt. 
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Yet, for all lliat, men cannot live by cnpitjl floods and 
armaments alone. Men cannot eal rollmg-mills, blast- 
furnaces, and electric power-stations. Men need bicad, 
meat, bousnig-, clolbhiL;, schools, litci Uuie, and rcct'calion. 
All the remaining ciu'rgy and lesoun (js of the nation’s 
economy, then, must be expcnd<Tl on the piovision of these 
cullural and sustenance needs; which, however, wc-ic 
neccssai'dy, in view of (lie two paranujuuL needs of defence 
and ca])ital goods, kept in short sui)]ilv. 

|c 1- i 

Such, in broad onllinc', wa'^ the ph'n, as it foiniulalcd 
at the Supreme ]'].conoini(’ (loinril of Public Eronoiny, 
whicli was pi('lurcsc[iicly dcs('nb( d liy Mi Philips Priu‘ as 
'Mhe first oigan in the woild for ('aiiying out m pnictire 
the theory that t'acb eiti/en is pari ot a guMt human family 
and has rights in that fumly, in so lai ns he ]r*i forms duties 
to It”. 

fn the plan lay tlu' instrunKait deslItH^d to fashion a 
new order, not in Russia alone, but <iL haiglli throughout 
ail the world. I'be -jdan Wiis Imih upon (hose moral 
foundations, as Mr Pricc‘ lightly piTceivi'S, \\hi< h Chris- 
tianity has always dcmandt*d. funnclations wliu h rerogui'^c 
that society is a family; that (aieh member of soc'iely, as 
a child of the family, has a <laim upon tlu^ family fimn his 
birth and youth ujavarcls* liut lluil in lesjionse each 
ineinber has a duty as well as a piivih'gc*, and when he* 
or she comes of iigig ('an only < laun die lights of (he family 
whilst performing his or her share of the duly c)f the lainily. 
All must work. All must rec eive the* fruits of work. 

This vast family onomy els ('areful planning and 
faithful execution, as does evenly Itvsser fiimily ec'ononjy. 
Planning for family use lies at the root of bolfi, and it 
would be hard indeed to imagine^ or frame m simpler 
language, a scheino which Ixltcr meets alike the demands 
of the CJhrisiian consci<*nc:<' and the dictates of a rational 
scientific ordc't. 

As such, the prognumne at least, (daimed a warm web 
come at the hands of (Jhristians and sricntists. Criticism 
as to the methods employed the lough trampling on 
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human lives, the disregard of venerable and valuable 
traditions, and the intolerance of religious beliefs — was 
valid and right, but the attempt itself demanded a welcome 
from those who had, for centuries, preached about and 
prayed for just such an order based on just such principles. 
Had a welcome been given to the principles, then the 
criticisms would have carried greater weight, and many 
of the things criticized would certainly never have occurred. 
Vastly diflcrent might the course of the Revolution have 
been if sympathy and understanding had taken the place 
of hostility and armed intervention. Nothing is better 
calculated to drive men to desperation than when, in 
attempting to carry out beneficial reform, they find the 
whole world aligned against them. The more especially 
so if amongst those so aligned they discover men who had 
preached the same ideal, but now dreaded its concrete 
realization. 

Vested interests strengthened the hands of the opponents 
of the plan in Russia, and vested interests here and in 
other lands enabled men to blind the Church to what was 
taking place under their very eyes, forcing Churchmen to 
concentrate upon the elements which, though in their 
setting perhaps undcistandable, were the least creditable. 

There is, of course, fiom one point of view much to be 
said for the fears felt by the vested interests and for the 
dread of the possessing classes. The immediate cost, if 
they look only on things and not primarily on persons, 
may be great. Only those, perhaps, whose scientific and 
humanistic vision is great enough to see the measure of 
the new amenities which will be available for all in an 
ultimately and indefinitely enriched community, could be 
expected to look favourably on the new experiment. And 
only those whose love for mankind was great enough to 
endure the risk of present hardship, in order to enable 
struggling humamty to rise to its feet, could be expected 
to welcome eagerly so revolutionary a plan as that which 
regarded society as a family in this extremely realistic and 
practical way. 

But Christians were exactly those who should have had 
the vision and given the welcome. The failure to do so 
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has been a grave clisseivicc to rrligion in general, and to 
the Ghnstian Church ni pa/'tuular. Chiistians have 
suffeicd themselves to be blinded by the outpourings of 
the threat(‘ned vested inLeresls. They have* been glad to 
believe the woisL of Russia as they have the worst of Spam, 
and by so doing have encounigrcl and actively aided those 
foims of financial and armament c.i])iLa]istn which now, as 
in Geiniany, turn and read them, <ind do so on the very 
grounds that the ClmnJi itself is I'osponsiblc for the 
ndiuiloiis doLtxines ol the value ol personality and the 
biotlKThood of man 

l l Ic 

Certain advantages luorr tlian seivrd to otfscL the difii- 
culUcs with wluc'h laniiu and Jus <tmirades fated their 
task of building up a new civih/.ation Fust, the matenal 
pot<inUahti(‘s ot tiu' Russian lhn[nif‘ weu iinnionsc. This 
sixth of the earth’s surface contained more than its sixth 
share of the i^aitlfs I'nhcs 'ihe Soviet Union is, as we 
have already setai, the land of illuniLalde natiinil i'(\s(nirccs 
in the injttei of raw nuitcnals and water-power; forests, 
mighty livers, coal, oil, ij'oin and a host of other ores 
abound. Russia can hr almost wholly self-* contained. 

Next in importance stands the d(densLV<‘ <md strategic 
position ol a land possessing an euormoas and rajndly 
growing population, and so siliuitcd that if <iltackeJ it 
fights on intciior lines. With tlu* niass(‘s ranged behind 
them, and with developed iarluslxy ami agriculture to 
su]j])ly tlieir ne(‘ds, the Soviet Union could, if nc^cd be, 
defy the world. 

Another IhvouTable fuTor, par.idoxic^al as jI may semnd, 
is the fact that the ruhes of ilu‘ U.S S R- fill nxidily into 
nr) man's lap T'ht^ developnu'ut oi Soviet resc;uiet‘s c’alls 
for arduous and pfTsisleui toil. But it is not now, nor has 
it been fornuTly, in the lands with favoured edhnates and 
rcady-nvidc fnilitics that the noldesl (Experiments in civiliza- 
tion suceerd best, nor Iheie that tin* finest peojdc arise, 
Mr. Arnold d'oynbcc, in liis SUkIk's in History''', iCElatcs 
Mr. lluntingdonS steny of the naked fireless savagc'S who 
wandered northwards in the sunnner, there to be napped 
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when winter came Some escaped, and rctmmng home, 
resumed the old easy life. Others remained and braved 
It out, exercising the power of conscious invention, digging 
m the ground for shelter, gathering blanches and leaves 
to make huts and warm beds, and wrapping themselves 
in die skins of the beasts they had slam These were the 
savages to take the first steps towards civilization. These 
subsisted where they thought they were doomed. Ad- 
justing themselves to a hard enviionment they gi^ew and 
developed and left tropical mankind far behind in the 
race of life. 

So has it been with civilizations in general. Areas of 
hidden possibilities, bleak, hard, and rude, aicas where 
ingenuity, toil, and persistency are tested to the uttermost, 
and not the soft and easy lands, have given birth to great 
peoples. Egypt, with 3ts fertile soil and nevcr-faihng Nile, 
suggests a paradise made ready for its earliest happy 
settlers Not so. Piclures on ancient tombs depict 
anothei tale. Swamps and marshes inhabited by the boar, 
the crocodile, and hippopotamus confronted earliest 
Nile-land man. And between that wild and primitive 
scene and the peaceful fields of today lie centuries of toll. 
The basis of prosperity lay latent in marsh and revivifying 
river. Paradise lay on the far side of imagination, adven- 
ture, and toil. 

Never for one moment did Lenin forget that fact and 
need, Russians great bare lands, her Iracldess distances, 
and buried riches challenged the new imlers, and m that 
challenge supplied precisely the incentive demanded by 
the new experiment. For socialism, beyond all other 
orders, makes huge demands on character, not luck. 

Finally there is a fiiitiicr potent psychological factor 
which few have perceived. Russia was the land where 
religion had taken a pessimistic view of life Russian 
literature, also, though appealing only to the intelligentsia, 
had from first to last harked on the theme of the inevilabihty 
of suffering. We suffer m youth from our folly and in age 
from the imminence of dealh. We suffer from sickness and 
disease. Wc suffer from autocracy. Wc suffer from the 
very structure of the universe. Russian literature is sad 
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and pessimistic, and Russian religion increased the gloom, 
shunning happiness and preaching that inevitable suffering 
was the normal road to salvation. 

Russia at heart panted for a gospel of happiness to 
counteract this pessimistic teaching and practice. Russia 
had been suffering for centuries from happiness-starvation, 
though the Russian peasantry had never wholly succumbed 
to pessimism and persisted in song and dance and a rough- 
and-ready enjoyment of life. And the strength of Lenin 
lay in the fact that he loathed and disbelieved in unhappi- 
ness ; and flung his whole being into the scales against it. 
Unhappiness was intolerable. Unhappiness was contrary 
to nature. Unhappiness was a cardinal sin. Human suffer- 
ing and unhappiness called to him with a challenge from 
which he never shrank. Lenin was a militant optimist. 
Primary in all his thinlcing was the belief that suflering is 
not an essential and unavoidable clement in life, but an 
abominable thing that can and must be swept away. The 
optimism of Lenin was the gospel for which Russia longed. 
He had the common people tvith him. 



4. THE DRAMA OF SOCIALIST 
PLANNING 


So CENTRAL for all that Soviet Russia stands for is the 
significance of the Soviet plan that it demands a further 
section devoted to its genesis, its more developed forms, 
its larger principles and ruling spirit. 



5 ^ ccnnr\rnxjuY\^\j[^ 

is f'uXJLt to i^ioJuL Spats, 

Stand back and see the thing as a whole To concentrate 
on blemishes, or on cruel modes of application in the 
tumult of revolution, is to miss the vital points, like men 
peering at petty faults in great mosaics. 

To Lenin the principle of the classless society existed in 
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clcaii-cut fashion. Not so Lhc planned production for 
cotntnuuity consumption wliuli was to give iL concrete 
form The clcni-ait pLin was slowly and painfully 
evolved, bcgiiiiung when Che caiJier socialist cxpeiimcuts 
in “woikcrs' control” of industry had faded For fail 
they must, seeing that \wrkois' control of production left 
unsolved the piior ]irobleins’ what prodticiiou did the 
coinminnly need, and winil c'ould it alfoich* 

It is Che needs oLTho coTmuiiinty whub must decade the 
arUviLies of the produccas. If, lor evanijile, the com- 
inumty <is a wlioh l<u'ks bools, It is I aide to cbvc'it produc- 
tive energy to making spats, however thorough might be 
“workers’ control ” in the spat inclustiv. 

To ascertain the needs of the' coiiiniuiiity, however, 
dtmiands an oiganr/ntion right outside the' whole ofindnstry 
itself, ail oigauizalion winch would vou'e cluettly, ns the 
spokesman or r(',pn sentalive of tlie whole' community, 
what things the coinmunily had nec‘d of. And that 
involved a Plan 

Consequently, on Dec'emixa 5th, K)!?, a body, c.dled 
the Supieine Council of J^ublu' Fa (uioiny, was appointed, 
tvitli exceedingly wide jiowcis, to piodure geneud plans 
and estimates wliioli slioukl legulali’ (Ik' (uitire economic 
life of the ccjiinli'y. dhis ]‘Jan had Its ('ye hum fust to 
last upon Lh(2 iiei'ds of ((msunids, wbetluT the army, 
which needed sup [)lics , induslty, which ue(*d(xl metals and 
machines; agiic.ult urc, whieh la-cdMl plou<»hs and tractors, 
or the f.onunon man, wlio uec'di'cl husuh boots, and books. 
The Plan dtanaudf'd that (‘vt r) indivulurd culcrpidse 
should pass under public' control , ih<tt every source of raw 
material, with cv<Ty acre of land, shoxdd pass into jjublic 
ownei''ship. 

What niiglit liavcr Ijcen done by pm ('base, or by a Kystem 
of exlendt'd ('ompemsation, was done liy forcilde sei/airc in 
Russia, But il was done. And forcTno'>t in the doing, as 
far as ihe land was coiKtjnicd, weio the rleluT peasants 
who wcie thcinselvcH to suffer severely wlnm, at a later 
date, tliey Ibic ibly resisti'd < ollec:tivi/aUon, 

We may perhaps noli( e in passing tliat should the 
socialist expenment otherwise approve itsell, say in Kngland 
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or America, it by no means follows that the method of 
expropriation pursued by the Soviets need be followed 
here. Not that expropriation, if made in the interests of 
the community as a whole, need be immoral. Tithe was 
recently expropriated from the clergy of the Church of 
England, and Canterbury suffered heavily. Yet Canter- 
bury welcomed that expropriation as in the larger public 
interests, Expropiiation, however, is not always necessary, 
nor always wise. 

But to retuin. The Plan demanded, not only the owner- 
ship and control of all the resources of production, but also 
that the pace of production should be speeded up, in order 
that commodities of eveiy kind might be available for 
distribution without delay. 

To this end the workers needed the stimulus of a great 
vision and a gieat programme, and the genius of Lenin, 
perceiving ihis, provided the suggestion which developed 
at length into the Five-Year Plans. 

Lenin's suggestion is contained in an interesting letter 
written to Krzhizhanovsky in 1920, 

Couldn’t you ”, he wrote, produce a plan (not a 
technical but a political scheme) which would be under- 
stood by the proletariat? For instance, in 10 years 
(or 5?) we shall build 20 (or 30 or 50^) power stations 
covciing the country with a nctwoik of such stations, 
each with a radius of operation of say 400 versts (or 200 
if we arc unable to achieve more) . . . Wc need such a 
plan at once to give the masses a shining unimpeded 
prospect I0 work for: and in 10 (or 20?) years we shall 
electrify Russia, the whole of it, both industrial and 
agricultural,” 

Lenin knew the long and pinching years which lay 
before the Russian woikers, and the need for hope in the 
future to tide them over the stringencies of the present. 
Gauging the situation with uncanny accuracy, he laid 
soundly the plans that now mature. Through those early 
years Russia endured because she lived in the future. The 
glorious life-to-be would compensate her for the drab 
life- that- was. A new political system, a new freedom, a 
H 
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new ernancipatiuli for the in(li\ iflual, a new and speeded 
industiialism, and a new distribution ol the products of 
industiy on a moie ccj[uiUblc basis -ali tht^se tverc fiuits 
to ho reaped in the future: and to accomplish these ends 
and to oveicomc illitemcy aiid indnstiial iindliciency and 
the tcrj'iblc economic iossi's to which they cLiily Jead the 
assets wcic, tlu' zeal of tlu' IcMchus, ihu stolid patience of 
the peoplCj and the sluuuliis cjf (Ins ina^ndiceut plan. 

It was foi that pmposc tlial i.eiiin }iad seized upon his 
giandiosc sebejiu^ ol ol(;c (iiQL\ilu>n. Ths jiidg(‘mcul was 
light A Goiuinissiuii was app()ml(‘(I m ifj2r to ’work out 

a plan for the cdocliificaiioa of I lie whole cnuntiy the 

Goclro, ii w^as c.ilh tl -and iLie Stati' Idauuuig Clonnnission 
commonly i<illed Cosplau, wns chaig(‘d by <lc'crecs in 1921, 
1922, ami 192;^ with wsiikin;' out ih<' Cirnnal Plan of all 
economic lelatiouslujis Coin t iitialiug on the o]>jeclives 
laid down ]:>y these plans, tlic pc'oph^ have ^(eadily over- 
conic the haidsliijcs of the eatlicM' days mid Inull up a 
niJignificcnt hiclusti y. 

Slowly the plan was formulated and fnuglit its way 
through dinjculiu^s wdfhoul and within. No external 
nation onVied li< Ij), No cixierruil ci edits weie available, 
Piotslcy, with his followers, obstructed the scheme tooth 
and nail on the jdea that socialism could never be ejected 
ill one country alone, nm’ could llic U.S.S.R, rebuild its 
national economy unaided fiotii without. 

1’he imiiation of tlu Plan, its ad(jptiou in 19^8, and its 
subsequent estabhslirnent, involved a fight ftum the first 
and all along tlie line. And that may well account for 
the piolific use duilug tlussr^ eiui ud yr ars (jf wmlikc slogans 
and militmy lenns, "'Gsliock l)rif;a<les 'h ‘bsocialrzed sector ”, 
“ (jconoinic front If au <.cononnr process ”, we read 
in tile Economic Survey ol tin State Rmk of the. U.S.S.R,, 

lakes place that Is not jirovkhd in the Plan, then the 
Bank is m the posit irjn lo Sii^aal ihv bjcnch m the sectoi of the 
planned font ”, 

-r ^ ’!t 

There is e<'ati‘od in a seiies ol buildings 111 Moscow an 
organization unsur])assccl in the world for the extent and 
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importance of its o]>Liations Us ramifications siretch on 
and on until ti)('y iirnt'traLc cvciy lorner of a sixth of the 
\voild\s smfaoe. No (actoiy, no faun, no school, no 
ihcatic, no court of law, no hospital, no regiment escapes 
its scrutiny. Jiy staLiUoiy law (wery public institiUion in 
every bialich of activity lluougliout a union wliich embraces 
a twcllth of the hiunan race inusi su[>ply to that central 
oUlcc in Moscow complete dal i of tlirii pH'sciit and 
piospcctivc needs and opciatums, 

■‘riic mass of irilounalion that poms daily and liourly 
into those ccntial ollicos is seized upon, silted, soiled, and 
utilized l)y wliat is uudoubt<'dly tlic laig(\st stall of tiaincd 
statisticians and IfThnlcal c*\])ciis in th<‘ noild, served 
by thousands r)i <leiks and assistant!.. (C')! tlie competence 
of those statistii ians cvtai several ’^t\ars b lek Mr. Fih'dinan, 
the Anieucan (^x]KTt, says, fn gc'uei al Russian staUstica 
seem toricct, and the\ elic-('k uitli CM<‘h other during 
successive yeais and with related fijnires ) 

''I’hnt o/Iiee is no dead, cold, sciontifie, and hcarlless place 
of red tape and ollieialisin , it is jirimaiily concerned with 
the fate of men and ^(nrK'n, iioys, and girls. Every 
individual throughoni (he whole SoviiM Union has his or 
her placx: among the (iguies that (uUcr (hose doors. If he 
i>s nblediodied his name tnliTs one sciies ol'figuKis, if sick 
or loo old or too young to woik, ^.ir jfwoiking in die house 
at home, or < iigagcd on study, (jr ein]^loy(‘d with the 
fighting loiees, his n;mu^ oi heis (*n(e)s otlier ajjj[)ropriate 
scries. In this w^ay llie exjxTts learn tlu‘ total number of 
active woilais upon wlioiu tlie rouniiy can dt‘pcud for 
making dungs and :endf*ring st r\ ic(*s. 

Another s('t of essential data is (he esfimaiion of the 
nerds of all those saiur inidutucles for focxl, clothing, 
housing, edu<atioiu ht'alth. or h^hure, and of the people as 
a whole for dcdciue and for capilal production in die form 
ol minus, railways, or machines. 

l'hcs(^ figtncH and oth<*is continually pour in. Every 
cnterpiise in lluj laud, large or small, centnd or local, 
educational, cultural, or industiial, must make a return 
not only of wdjat it has produced dun ng the past year, or 
what it expects to prodiic(j during the ensuing year, but 
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also what have been and are its requirements first m men 
and women operators and then m raw materials, in 
transport, or in credit facilities* Estimates accumulate 
as to what is being supplied or what is capable of being 
supplied for people to eat or wear or use. 

All the transpoit, medical, and educational services, and 
other branches of activity, supply their figures, and after 
the whole have been digested, a bird’s-eye view is taken, as 
It were, of what next year’s output would be if every 
faclox'y and farm were free and enabled to do exactly what 
each severally had estimated as possible. 

That bird’s-eye view gives the estimate of what could 
be done. But perhaps what could be done on the lines of 
this year might be inadvisable in view of altered national 
or social circumstances. A war might threaten. It might 
be necessary to divert more of the national energy into 
armaments. Expansion in a warlike direction might be 
possible ^vithout interfering ^vith other output. The 
natural annual expansion which now takes place might 
permit more armaments without the production of less 
butter. On the otlier hand, it might not be possible. Or, 
yet again, it might be found safe now to let expansion in 
consumable commodities take place and provide a larger 
number of boots or gramophones, or build more maternity 
homes or holiday camps. That is a matter of high policy. 
Someone must decide. 

The decidmg bodies^ are the Polilbureau and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, and they reach their 
decisions after prolonged and careful discussion with the 
heads of the principal departments of the Government — the 
Peoplc^s Commissars, as they are called. 

Decisions arrived at in this way are naturally based upon 
extremely complicated data and very varying considera- 
tions. It is no light thing to decide what amount of labour 
is available, the more so especially as the population grow? 
with such rapidity, having increased duiing the past 
eighteen years by 35,910,000, a figure which exceeds the 

^ Increasingly it is the aim and tendency undci the new constitution 
that tins function shall pass to tlic G C.G, or Presidium of the Congress 
of Soviets, the new Soviet Parliament. 
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cnLirc population of PoLukP II is difflcult Lo know in 
what slate of lechnical cilicicncy the population of next 
year will be as compared with that of last year. The 
ultimate proposals will be the result of a highly complicated 
]>alancc of foiccs. And th<' decisions will tak(' the form of 
deciding how' best the labour foicc can be allocated lo this 
task or that lo meet the estimated needs. In Russia the 
problem is k\ss that of finding w'ork than of finding labour. 

These decisions me not absoliitcj d< cisions They are 
rathei in the natuir of authonlutive suggestions fioin above. 
They aic to be sent du^vn and met ^vitli uumcioub pioposals 
from belo\/. 

The com])Uralions in such a s-ysicm arc obvious, the 
diiliculty of ai living at a balance ol requirements and 
supplies cnoiinous. A ihousnud reciuiicnieiils demand 
coirecl estimation. \Vha1 aic^ the lu^cxls of the aggiegalc 
of fietories for lu(‘l *ind power ^ What change in those 
needs will l)c c,.iusrd by fresh provision of cdectric power, 
or by highci cllh'icucy of ])owcr units-' What are the 
liausit requinTucnls, and to what (‘xtciit will these be 
modified, or may be modified, by the home production in 
any one locality, or several ln( alilies, of tliai which foitucrly 
came from aluuad, or was pre educed in a single defined 
ccnlze? In view of such problems as these, was it desirable 
that there should Iki a clumpc* m tli(‘ local distribution of 
ixidusUy, or what labour will lie dis]jl<ve(‘cl liotii country 
disiiicts by (he ineehaui/uiticm of agut iiltuit^,^ and how' 
can that displaced laboin be enqiluyc'd in the further 
devolopment of tins seivicc oi the pioduction of that 
commodity? 

Tt well be seen at a glance with isdiat meticulous care 
the estimates and forecasts must be made and how disas- 
trous mistakes or \viong estimates must prove to be. 

^ hK*n*ast in pupiilaunn Irom I)i*ci'nibtT 17th, iciit), lo 

17th, lose tioai 1 17,000. u(Jo, lo 170,0^(1,000 '1 lie huiiiUt <il' 

children iH^rn dming the Plans w.is ',»o per rent, nioio ihan 

the total popuUlUiU (»f' R(;ujiirLiHa And, wlnUi the hirtli nite uses at 
an inipiet I dentod r*iU, inouality In'! deeliiif d ,}o pc r (cut. as (iniipaicd 
wiih 1913. 

^ Stalin inabc's a special appeal it> (ollocuve l.nriis to relciac one and 
a half nuUiuii pcisnn-j ioi mdnsUy diunif? the* ihiid ldvc*yciii Idan. 
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Gosplan at length submits tlie provisional plan, by various 
oQicial channels, to all the eniet prises and organizations 
concerned, and fiom which particulars had been collected. 

The wheels are now reversed. Yesterday informaiion 
came pulsing into the centre from every corner of tlie 
Umon and fiom every factory and farm and school. Now 
the Plan, based on all that collected, assorted, and digested 
information, with die coriections due to considered needs 
of the national economy, goes pulsing back again, tlie 
requisition from every iactory carefully set out, and set out 
in relation to the whole. The factory, the farm, the 
educational eslabhshment is asked for its observations. 
Each is consulted. 

This consultation is part of the determined policy of the 
Soviet Union. Each centre of activity, however small it 
may be, is caused to feel a full measure of personal responsi- 
bility. Perhaps the thing demanded is, in the judgement 
of the factory, too great, or too great unless the provision 
of raw material oi essential parts is expedited. Or perhaps, 
and as often as not this happens, the estimate is too low. 
The factory may have developed some new and speedier 
process which promises an increase of output without an 
increase of labour, or by the elimination of that which is 
unessential, needs a lesser quantity of raw material. 

These things are recorded and noted, and evciy sug- 
gestion IS carefully weighed So back again on its third 
journey goes the communication between centre and 
circumference. These local counterplans arc all collected 
once more in the central offices and lead at length to the 
readjustment of the provisional Plan as a whole. A new 
balance is struck. 

That balance constitutes the final Plan, which becomes 
authoritative for the next Five Years. 

The successive Five-Year Plans arc awaited with an 
eagerness unbelievable here. No financier ever hung on 
the declaration of the budget with half the zest that 
the common man in the Soviet Union awaits the publication 
of the Five-Year Plan. It constitutes the standard, the 
goal, the charter, the incentive, and the stimulus for 
millions of Soviet citizens, 



5- TriE SlIMMONS ^I'C SCIENCE 

(0 

The pr,.\N is woikin^ and advaiK cs. That is the primary 
fact. J'lic precise lesnlls cf pianned producUon for (,om- 
mumty consumption will coiirein us in a latei section of 
this hook. Wcj nnisl pause heie foi a niomeiU and pay a 
gcmcral Uibutc to (he Idau as a plan. 



Whilst in the lest of tlie world production lias haidly in- 
crensccl at all since* Soviet jirodurtion has increased 

some four times in llii‘ into veiling ten y< ars. 

In igsiCj (the ea})italKst jieak yc'ar) SovU‘t induslual pro- 
duction was 3*H jx'i* cent, of lli^: test of the woUcL Ty 193!^ 
(the capltalisi .slum[)) il was ii per rent. By H)3t> it rose 
to 15*2 per cent., wlueli shows tbo steady Soviet advance to 
be even faster than the boom ]>hasc of the capitalist cycle. 
The Tliird Five-year Flan is cxjx^cled to jjrovide for an 
industrial output n^aehlng by i()/\2 nearly a third of the 
total eapitalisl wcukhs output. 
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“ The rate of capital development and improvement 
of labour efficiency in the U,S S.R., and its long term 
plans for exploiting its vast natuial lesources^ are such 
as to make it not an unreasonable prediction that 
within the next genet aiion the Soviet Union will be as poweijul^ 
industnally^ as the test of the world put togethei This is on 
the assumption that future capitalist production pealcs are 
neither higher nor lower than the 1937 one, which itself 
barely exceeded the previous (1929) peak, despite 
re- armament.’^ 

These are the words of Mr, J. Miller who w’-as in Moscow 
from May 1936 to October 1937, on a European travelling 
scholarship from Sheffield Umversity, studying Soviet 
economic organization. 

The plan works despite the overwhelming intricacy which 
is inseparable from it. 

This primary fact that it works is the more sigmficant 
in view of the chorus of abuse and scorn and mockery 
which greeted its first publication and has pursued it 
through all the early stages of its development. 

The large English daily journals, aided by subservient 
economists, have announced with monotonous regularity 
the imminent collapse of the Plan, their notes of impending 
doom lising at times to ill- concealed exultation, when 
some dark moment had arrived, or some passing danger was 
magnified to the proportions of disaster by hostile journalists 
and critics. 

Planned production for community consumption was 
impossible ” — so we were told. Such planning was well 
enough in theoiy : it was bound to break down in practical 
application. Lenin, in attempting it, had attempted the 
impossible. Lenin and his fellowr-Ieaders of Soviet Russia 
were doctrinaires, closet philosophers, fools, whose scanty 
experience in practical political affairs had dared to 
contrive, out of the blue, vast forms of social organization 
which had never yet been worked in any land, nor indeed 
had undergone previous or preliminary lest. These 
schemes were the pioducL of dreamers in exile — Karl 
Marx, a German exile in England, and Vladimir Lenin, 
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a Russian exile in London and S^vllzcrland : foolish, 
dangerous men, passionately dedicated to a polilical 
doctrine, and contemptuous of the masses, tampering with 
the delicate social orgamsm of the Stale, trying out on a 
vast scale an untesicd organizarion and hurling into a new 
form ofcommunist society a people alieady a bundled yeais 
behind Eui’ope in pohtieal and industrial maiurity. 

A Professorofindustrialchcmistiyoncesaid : If you want 
a difficult job done, give it to the ‘ damn ’ fool that doesn’t 
know that it can’t be done ” Lenin was that damn fool 

Lemn and his comrades, they said, had so far been 
dealing with aiiy generahtics, living on plunder, or, hke 
the camel, on its own fat The day of their failure and 
defeat approached. They would meet their nemesis in the 
grandiose buL wholly impracticable Plan they now projcci ed. 

Notlimg, indeed, approaching the scale of that Plan 
had ever been attempted befoie. America, it is true, 
possessed immense industrial umts, and it took the 
highest flights of her industrial orgamzmg genius to conceive 
and operate them But America’s greatest umts were 
child’s play in comparison ^vith the thing now attempted in 
Russia, the comphcations of American units wci’c simplicity 
itself compared to the complicated lamifications that 
were involved in a plan designed to meet all the productive 
capacity and the whole range of needs of a union of 
170,000,000 souls. '‘Nothing so foolish as the new Plan 
was ever conceived or could ever succeed. The dream of an 
idealist is a fatal base for a practical mode of life in industiy, 
or agriculture, or political orgamzation.” 

How often had wc heard the same thing before ’ When 
Christian idealists had asked that industiy should be based 
on service, not profit, their plea was dismissed as an im- 
practicable dream. When, in the interests of human life, 
it was demanded that industry should be planned to meet 
the needs of consumers, and not left to the whim or personal 
pin of men who happened to own the machines and the 
land, we were warned in scandalized tones that any 
attempt at such a change would wreck the delicate organism 
of industry and finance. And when science, angered at 
frustration, and sick of muddle, unemployment, boom, and 
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slump, begged for a truly scientific planning of the plant its 
labours had created, it was told from the superior height 
of the City of London that the swing of the market provided 
the appropriate regulation, and was calculated nicely to 
meet, in the widest and freest manner conceivable, the 
innumerable individual needs of consumers. To tamper 
with this delicate machine, wliich no one quite understood, 
was the act of fools or criminals, and the \vhole power of the 
civilized world should combine to hinder them 

Anyway, we were no^v confidently assured by the capitalist 
hierarchy that the Plan fashioned by doctrinaire politicians 
and dreamy or violent 1 evolutionaries would quickly prove 
the folly of the expcrmient. 

Some of us were incredulous and waited on in confidence, 
believing alike that the scientific nature of the Plan and the 
moral nature of its inspiration ^vould carry it through to 
successful completion, thanlcful that at last science and 
morality should be given a chance. 

The threatened collapse never came. Lcmn, like the 

damn ” fool in the Professor's tale, did not know that the 
experiment could not be done. He tried the Plan. And 
the Plan succeeded. The vast organization centred in 
Moscow, with iLs tidal wave of infoi’mation and consultation 
flowing to and fro across a continent, setting the millions 
working with a will and in mighty unison, is proof of the 
success. Lenin — and lus disciple, Stalin — had been willing 
I0 assay new methods and make new experiments, and the 
Russian people, with many stumbles and repeated hesita- 
tions, have persistently followed him, and now at length 
prove his apl pupils. 

Russia is young. Literally and physically the Russia 
that matters today is young Men and women in positions 
of authority are young Young in years, but also young m 
spirit, and possessed of all the mental and moral qualities 
of youth. The Russian masses may be tactless like the 
young, they may be impracticable like the young, and at 
times even thoroughly cruel like the young. But also, like 
the young, they have unfettered imagination and flaming 
idealism, with a diive, a daring, a belief, and an enthusiasm 
which carry them over all difficulties and obstacles. 
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The Soviet Union sought and seeks the aid of science in 
every branch of human activity. No country in the world 
holds science in liigher esteem or provides its scientists with 
better and more ample equipment. 

This is natural and inevitable in a land wheie the con- 
ception of the role of science in the organization of society 
is new and different. In Western countries science is not 
legaided as a necessary part of social organization. 
Merchants, soldiers, la\vyeis, landed proprietors, or clerg>^ 
have little understanding of the principles or piactice of 
science They distrust it oi ignore ii. Factory operatives 
join in the distiust: science for them is the source of 
wealth-pioducing and labour-saving machineiy where 
othcis get the wealth and they the unemployment. 

The root of the trouble lies to a gieat extent in the training 
of OUT politicians, and chiefly of our administrators, who arc 
not supposed to lequire even a bowing acquaintance with 
science' the ancient classics, ancient and modern history 
and literature, with perhaps a modiciun of economics, are 
deemed sulEcient Tlus training teaches how men and 
affairs weie managed in the past, and gives facility of speech 
on pubhc platfoims and skill on committees. It is exccllciiL 
as far as it goes, but insufficient, especially for administrators, 
in view of the possibilities and achievcmenis of modern 
science 

Western pohticians and admimstrators do not, in theory 
at least, regard science and technology as essential parts of 
social organization. They can imagine a satisfactory 
civilization without them. The fact of the inevitable and 
unrelieved drudgery involved in such civilization does not 
daunt them. 

In practice, of course, politicians know that it is necessary 
to organize State departments for scientific research. 
Science has entered into contemporary conceptions of 
government in our Western societies. It has not per- 
meated them, Wheie we encourage science, we do it with 
half a heart. 

'Fsarist Russia was many steps behind even the Western 
counUies in its attitude to science. It had, indeed, its 
scientists and its Academy of Sciences, founded by Peter the 
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Great about 1 724, and could boast many famous names — 
Mendeleev, Pavlov, Lomonosov, Karpinsky, and the like 
Tsarist science, however, lacked financial support and 
evoked no popular enthusiasm. It was an elegant orna- 
ment and a private enthusiasm. Scientists worked on, 
pinched by the State and unheeded by the masses. Science 
was not fundamental in the Tsarist State. 

Soviet social philosophy, on the other hand, finds its 
very roots in modern physical and biological investigation. 
A scientific mode of thought permeates the innermost 
consciousness of its rulers and percolates among the masses. 

This different fundamental attitude to science naturally 
reveals itself in Government policy and practice. Industrial 
and agriculluial problems are carefully considered in their 
relation to scientific possibihties and needs, and the 
appropriate research is concentrated on their solution. 
Hence the multi lude of research stations which spring up 
side by side with industry and agriculture in industrial and 
agricultural centres. 

There were 2,292 of these research institutes in the 
U.S S.R. in 1938, as compared with 211 in 1918, and there 
arc 41,000 research workers in institutes, schools, and 
colleges, of whom 4,000 operate in the Academy of Science 
alone. These numbers grow incessantly, together with 
the general growth in the level of the intelligentsia, which 
now amounts to 9,600,000 in a population of some 
170,000,000. 

Reseaich in the Soviet Union is unified as well as 
extended. This marks a most important advance, avoiding 
the overlapping which duplicates work without dupheating 
results. The secrecy which refuses, for financial and 
competitive reasons, to pool inventions and discoveries, 
is likewise avoided, and gives place to an openness which 
makes knowledge acquired in one section of the field 
immediately available elsewhere. Science in the Soviet 
Union is co-ordinated from top to bottom, and all its 
results are pooled. Its tasks are wide and its encourage- 
ment is generous. The English chemist, G C. Ellenlon, 
declared, whilst he was studying the production of hydrogen 
carbons by ion guns, that he found opportunities for pme 
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lesearch wider than m England, where the majority of 
chemists are in the main restricted to immediate problems, 
and to problems selected by their masters and in the 
interest of special commercial enterprises 

Eltenton’s experience is interesting After work at 
Cambridge as a scientist, he found employment at the 
Cotton Research Institute in Manchester. He visited the 
So\aet Union with other scientists in 1931, and was im- 
pressed by the flourishing state of Soviet scientists. He 
saw the “ tremendous enthusiasm of the young people 
entering scientific life ”, and was touched with the solicitude 
the Soviet State bestows on scientists. 

The contrast on his return to England was too strong. 
He was in possession of a good job in England and was even 
advanced during the cotton troubles to a higher post and 
salary. But,” says he, “ I wanted abo^^e all to serve 
science, not to be a holder of some sinecure that would 
ensure me a living.” And he continues • 

“ I have been working here for three years, studying 
the influence of ions in chemical reactions. Here I have 
found my vocation at last. I work hard and am proud 
to hold the title of the best shock-brigadier in the institute. 
... I take pleasure in the x'apid pi ogress of Soviet 
science, the marked lise in the quality of scientific work 
and the deepening interest of their subject matter. . . . 
My wife and children live with me. . . . Women have 
a better life of it here.” 

In the Soviet Union, again, science brings tangible 
benefits to all workers and disasters to none. Consequently, 
the people are at one the administrators in the new 
enthusiasm. The whole community is eager for new know- 
ledge and desires to keep in touch with its leading scientists 
Scientific conferences, or the election of Academicians, 
vie with sport as front-page new^s, and speakers on science 
require the largest auditoriums when they address the 
public. Academician Keller says that 200,000 young 
collective farmers used his Plant Life ” and his “ What is 
Chemistry? ” 

At a recent competition, launched under the joint 
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auspices of tlie Central Committee of the Young Communist 
League and the Academy of Sciences, more than 8,000 
young workeis 111 geology, chemisUy, medicine, biology, 
and other sciences competed 615 papers were selected for 
honourable mention, the highest award going to a twenty- 
nine-year-old Professor of Mathematics for an original 
and valuable piece of work One man of thirty-four 
became Doctor of Geological Science and had 105 scientific 
papers to his credit. 

This popular enthusiasm for science is fostered at the 
very point — the village and peasant community — ^where 
it has ever been most weak The cottage laboratory move- 
ment spreads like a prairie fire It is now common to find, 
as the normal equipment of a village commumty, a 
laboratory, where experiments in the vernalization of 
seed — that is, the stimulation of development before plant- 
ing — and such-like work proceeds by specially trained 
members of the village community 

“ Frustration of science ” in the sense in which Professor 
P. M. S. Blackett uses the term is unknown m the Soviet 
Union. The ciy A moratorium on science ’’ never arises 
in Russia, as in England or Ameuca: nor need it do so 
since production is regulated and a glut is impossible so long 
as human need is still unsatisfied. Every man, woman, and 
child, therefore, in the Soviet Umon, is interested in in- 
creasing the aggregate wealth w^hich provides for the 
amenities, securities, and opportunities of Kfe, and all the 
younger generation at least welcome science as the best 
instrument for achieving increased productivity. 

It should be noticed with care that the Soviets have noL 
created special sorts of science or scientific method. The 
Soviet scientist uses the same telescope, microscope, and 
spectroscope as the Wcstei n scientist. Soviet science differs 
in its relation to social life rather than in its technical 
methods or appliances. Among the Soviet people it is 
fundamental and encouraged with resolute enthusiasm; 
among capitalist peoples, after being tolerated with 
condescension, it is now frustrated without imsgivmg. 

The intimate connection of science with Soviet State 
planning can be seen at a glance. The Plan knows that 
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it has to feed, clothe, and house 170,000,000 of people at 
the present moment, and probably 300,000,000 in forty 
years time. The need foj. bread, meat, fats, suits, boots, 
baths, gianiophones, or motor-cars will be enormous, and 
the Plan must provide for it 

The size of industry, agriculture, and macloincry is 
calcukLed on the estimate of need Machines lequire 
metals, railways, and motive power. Material resouiccs 
will be in constant demand. Human resources, too. Hence 
the many research institutes directed by exceptional men 
within the structure of a planned rescaich system and the 
dehberate quest for a development of the particular 
abilities of individual scientists 

The Soviets could not rely permanently upon foreign 
scienUsts and technicians, nor accept blindly the results 
of foreign experiment and piactice 

Soviet engineering problems differ from ours and demand 
different solutions Take an example from Soviet railways. 
The Soviet gauge is wide because land is cheap. Our 
gauge is narrow because land is dear. Trains are heavier, 
but traffic is less frequent in the Soviet Union than here. 
Consequently Soviet rails must stand a heavier blow at less 
frequent intervals, but need less general strength than ours. 
The constitution of Soviet rail steel must differ accordingly. 
That IS a piobiem for Soviet research. It is one problem 
out of many. Hence the State Planning Commission 
equips each mdustiy with its own reseai'ch inslitutc to 
solve its own routine problems. 

There is an interesting tendency to go further. 
Rehbinder, for instance, the director of the Laboratory 
of Chemical Physics in Moscow, believes that the primary 
function of apphed science is to create new industries, 
not to get production out of present difficulties. It must 
lead not follow. It must discover new possibilities. 

In his own researches on surface chemistry Rehbinder 
seeks indications of new industries in his discovery of new 
phenomena. Rehbinder is an expert in the study of surface 
chemistry. Surface hardness vitally affects the strength 
of materials. The strength of glass increases ten times if the 
crevices of its surface are appropriately filled up . Theoretic- 
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ally, solids should possess an immense sLiength, which they 
lack in practice. 

At the Leningrad Physico-Tcchnical Institute Joffe docs 
fine work in examining the root of this weakness. Explain- 
ing it, is a step towards removing it. Removing it may give 
humanity materials tliousands of times stronger than those 
now in use, with revolutionary effects on architecture, 
industry, and the whole woild of human construction. 

Many illustrations may be gleaned in the later pages 
of this book of encouragement given to, and assistance 
received from, Soviet scientists, but as immediate illustration 
of these facts let me describe three interesting and out- 
standing instances, one in the industrial, another in the 
agricultural and horticultural spheres and a third in 
applied medicine, 

(ii) 

In i88i Professor Ramsay suggested a means by which, 
witli immense economies and social benefits, coal could be 
turned into gas as it lay unhe^vn in the seams of the earth. 
But Ramsay was a lone scientist. The coal seams were in 
private ownership. Practical tests needed large expendi- 
luze. Success was uncertain. The owners would not 
take the risk. The Government was apathetic. Nothing 
was done. 

Ramsay’s ideas received on Soviet soil a welcome denied 
to them in the land of his birth Lenin, the dreamer ”, 
had said : 

Under socialism the application of Ramsay’s method, 
through ‘ liberating ’ the labour of millions of miners, and 
so on, will permit the reducing of worlang hours for 
everyone from eight houi’s, to say seven or even less than 
that . . . Will render conditions of work more hygienic, 
will relieve millions of workers of smoke, dust and dirt, 
will speed up the conversion of filthy abhorrent work- 
shops into clean light laboratories worthy of man.” 

In this respect, as in so many others, nothing connected 
with actual life and with the material well-being and 
comfort of the workers was unimportant to the Soviet Union, 
I 
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and in 1931 the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party decided to make experiments. They did so, and by 
February 4lh, 1938, gas from underground gasification 
had been supplied to the furnaces of a chemical coking 
plant and had begun to heal its boilers. The Gorlovka 
elation in the Donbas, at present supplying 15,000 cubic 
metres of gas an hour, will double this output. A much 
larger plant at Lisishansk is designed to supply 100,000 
cubic metres per hour. Underground gasification of coal 
has become a practical reality. 

Reduced to its simplest form, the process is as follows. 
One shaft 13 driven along the upper side of the seam to be 
gasified and another along the lower side. Air is conveyed 
from the upper passage to the lower at the face where the 
controlled fire consumes the coal, transforming it into gas. 
The combustible gases arc drawn upwards and carried 
through pipes to the place desired. 

The chief problems centre around the amount and com- 
position of the air or air and oxygen to be admitted, in 
order, for example, to produce either “ power gas for 
firing boilers or “ process gas of high calorific value for 
manufacturing synthetic benzine and synthetic ammonia 
and for direct reduction of metals from ores without the use 
of a blast-furnace. 

Mining and transport of coal are eliminaLcd. Vast 
haulage plants are replaced by simpler and cheaper in- 
stallations, and the cost of heat is reduced by half. 

More important still is the effect on the lives of workers, 
fleeing them from hard, dangerous work in the depths of 
the earth, and providing other useful ):)ranches of industrial 
production with a fresh army of workers. For no one in the 
Soviet Union is cast on the unemployed scrap-heap by 
labour-saving appliances. 


(iii) 

Take next an instance of the enthusiastic use of science in 
agriculture and horticulture, arising from the Soviet 
Union’s determination to increase and add to the richness of 
its plant life. 

From the cailiest years of Soviet rule. Soviet expeditions 
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have been dispatched throughout the whole ^vorid, ran- 
sacking every land for new plants and new varieties of old 
plants. 

These expeditions have visited, for example, within 
the Soviet Union itself, .\rmenia, Altai, Azerbaidjan, and 
the Pamirs: outside the Union they have travelled to 
Persia, Afghanistan, Mongolia, Japan, Korea, India, Cey- 
lon, Java, China, the Umted States, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, Eohvia, Chile, Argentine, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Abyssinia, Eritrea, Egvpt, and other places. 

The President of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural 
Science, Professor N 1 . Vavilov, has been largely in charge 
of this botanical work. 

Vavilov is a most remarkable man. His energy is 
inexhaustible. He sleeps little. He has iron nerves. A 
characteristic story is told of lum. Once, when flying 
to Baku, Ins plane ran into a mnety-mile-an-hour gale, 
making a landing impossible. The amnan flew for shelter 
to some neighboiUTng hills, and reached them with ex- 
hausted petrol supply. The plane had been flung about like 
a tossed leaf in autumn gales, but, whilst others thought of 
their last wills and testaments, Vavilov was seen to fall 
asleep in public. No form of useful activity or fruitful 
discussion presented itself. He utilized the time in 
slumber. 

Under Vavilov’s direction the science of botany has been 
approached for the first time in a really comprehensive 
manner, and the Soviet Union now possesses the world’s 
richest collection of different plants. In number, variety, 
and cxliauslivc completeness it is unsurpassed. The sixty 
expeditions which have been dispatched have returned with 
300,000 specimens of plants. 

This vast collection has supplied information as to the 
frequency of different sorts of plants in different parts of 
the world. Some regions are found to possess more 
varieties than others. A natural inference follows. Any 
region which possesses the largest number of any particular 
species of plant has presumably had that species for the 
longest period of time. Wc may assume, therefore, that 
such a region is its natural and original home. 
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On this assumption soft wheat, rice, peas, lentils, broad 
beans, apricots, almonds, and other plants grew originally 
in south-west Asia, for they exist there in largest variety. 

So oats, barley, and soya bean arose in south-east Asia ; 
onions, peach, olive, and fig in the Mediterranean area ; 
hard wheats in Abyssima, and potatoes, tomatoes, tobacco, 
and sunflower in South America and Mexico. 

A chance handful of Abyssinian wheat will contain as 
many as fifty varieties, a number as great as all the known 
varieties of cultivated wheat in Tsarist Russia. 

These lands of origin are thus the most promising ground 
for collecting specimens for experimental research, and 
from these lands the Soviet Union has steadily collected 
her material 

In a noble room in an old palace in Leningrad, called 

The World's Wheat-safe ”, the Soviet Union has collected 
30,000 varieties of wheat. 

Immense attention is paid to wheat; for wheat is a 
staple food To extend the areas of wheat cultivation 
farther north, or into regions ravaged by wheat disease, 
is to increase the food supply For there is no burning of 
wheat m the Soviet Union. Increased production means 
increased riches for all. 

Russian w^heats have excellent qualities. But they can 
be improved by crossing them with suitable foreign varieties 
and ridding them of defects such as small grain, low yield, 
or susceptibility to fungus attack Thus, for example, 
Ab^sinian wheats are early. Some Transcaucasian wheats 
lesist rust and mildew. Dutch wheats have large grain. 
Afghanistan wheats resist drought. 

Intensive research proceeds, ciossing and counter- 
crossing takes place in numerous farms and experimental 
stations throughout the Union. 

One of the younger agronomists, as the scientific in- 
v^tigators are called, N. V. Tsitsin, set himself tlie task 
of crossing wheat with a hardy wild plant of the wheat 
family in order to procure a new variety capable of with- 
standing cold and drought. Stahn gave him practical 
personal encouragement with the words “Go on with 
your experiments boldly : we shall give you every support,” 
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Tsitsin has at length produced a hardy annual wheats not 
only yielding excellent harvests and capable of with- 
standing cold and drought, but at the same time immune 
from devastating wheat diseases. 

In 1937, Nikolai Tsitsin^ now Piesident of the Academy of 
Agricultural Science^ produced something more startling 
still — a hardy perennial wheat, a wheat which needs no 



sowing, but comes up fiom the same root year by year like 
hay. It is diflicult to exaggerate the importance of such a 
discovery, though it may take time to reap the fiuits of it. 
I happened to be in Russia with Professor Hanson, the 
American horticulturist, in the year he leceived sample seeds 
of the new variety. His enthusiasm was as great as it was 
natural. He spoke much of the ‘‘ Red Magic ” of Soviet 
horticultural science He and his father, the older Hanson, 
had an especial admiration for the work of the late Ivan 
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Vladimirovitch Michuiin, the Union’s greatest hoita- 
culturist, 

Michurin was the magician 'who could pioduce^ it is 
said, raspberries over tvvo inches long, currants as large 
as cherries, giant black gooseberries, seedless bai'bcrries, 
tangarincs that remain unaffected by die frost, and peaches 
that will grow under natural conditions in regions where 
the thermometer ivill fall 40 degiees below zero. In the 
extreme north, in a latitude neaier the Pole than Iceland, 
you may stand in a field where the ripe grain touches your 
face. 

When Michurin desired to keep snow off the grain-fields 
of northern lands, he grew a stunted foim of cherry tree 
which was itself immune against the icy blasts. The fi uit of 
diis cherry, which is delicious, is picked without the aid of 
ladders. 

Michurin crossed a strawberry with a raspberry and 
produced a strawberry which now giows on bushes. Apple 
hybrids were crossed with varieties of plum and cheny. 

Michurin tamed wild plants and forced them to bear 
fruit in a cultivated state. His fragrant roses bloom on 
the shores of Aictic seas. 

The Soviet Umon grows vasi quantities of mandarin 
oranges without pips, due entirely to the advice of plant 
scientists. 


(iv) 

A final instance comes from the realm of medicine. 

^ Crushed under a fallen tree-lrunlc on a remote mountain 
side a man lay bleeding to death He had lost pints of 
blood. 

His companions carried him back to the village. 

Within an hour or two of his retuin a plane — summoned 
by radio — circled low overhead. A package supported by 
a small parachute descended, and the plane sped off without 
alighting. 

The package contained bottled blood. 

A life was saved, 

In 1926 Moscow organized a special Institute of Blood 
Transfusion, the first of its kind in the world. Similar 
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institutes have been opened in Leningrad, Kharkov 
Odessa, Minsk, Kiev, Tbilisi, and Tashkent. There are 
now 830 district blood-transfusion stations as well. 

The President of the International Congress on Blood 
Transfusions emphasized the fact that the Soviet Union 
occupies a leading position in the science of blood trans- 
fusion. It was Soviet scientists who first discovered how to 
keep blood for future use. Before that discovery blood 
transfusion was only practised by direct contact of giver 
and receiver. The Soviets sent the knowledge of their 
method to help the Spanish Republicans in their struggle 
against aggression. 

And there is no lack of volunteers in the Soviet Union 
willing to give their blood. Tanya Barova was once saved 
by blood transfusion. _ Now she offers her own blood as a 
thank-offering. She is examined by seven doctors to see if 
her ^ blood is healthy and she herself strong enough to 
sacrifice good blood. 

Her blood is declared fit and a third or a half pint taken. 
Special nourishment restores her, and she comes again in 
six weeks time to repeat her offering. This blood-letting 
in no wise interferes with her normal work. 

M. Eo-ushinsky is Moscow’s most famous blood-giver. 
He is a book-keeper and has given his blood 103 times in 
the laat twelve years, nearly seven gallons in all. He is 
athletic and feels no ill effects from his sacrifice. 



6. OUR HERITAGE 

(i) 

The Soviet Union is admirably equipped for apply- 
ing science to production, since the land itself and all that 
it contains belong to the people. Its wealth can be ex- 
plored and then exploited to the full. 

The exploration began forthwith But, in the mean- 
time, the national ^vork must proceed Daily and hourly 
tasks awaited fulfilment. Industry and agiiculturc cannot 
halt. People must be fed, clothed, and housed : soldiers 
must receive ammunition. Such implements and modes 
of production as were inherited must be employed, even 
while better were being planned and fashioned. Nor 
could industry be redistributed immediately however 
illogical its present distribution might be, for the moment 
it must proceed in the places where it had been developed. 

Whilst continuing, however, as they obviously must, along 
the lines of routine inherited from the past, the Soviet 
leaders took steps for future redistribution in three imporl ant 
directions : — 

1. They proceeded to make an inventory of all national 
wealth in raw materials and power possibilities. 

2. They took immediate steps to create, out of the blue 
as it were, an educated and technically skilled proletariat. 

3. They planned a redistribution of industry which 
should utilize national resources, save national charges, 
and enrich national life 

The second of these steps deals with education, and will 
concern us at a later stage. It is the first task and the 
last, the inventory of national wealth and the redistribution 
of industry, that concern us now. 


(ii) 

An understanding of the natui‘c and distribution of 
Soviet national wealth, and of the principles which guided 
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the action of the Soviet leadeis in the redistribution of 
the industry which exploited it, demands at least a general 
understanding of Soviet geography, and must be met. 

Look at the map. The Ural mountains divide Soviet 
Europe from Soviet Asia. 

Consider Soviet Europe first. 

In its centre lies Moscow ciLy, surrounded by the kloscow 
region. Moscow is the capital of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The capital also of the Russian 
SociaKst Federal Soviet Republic, 

North-west of Moscow lies the Kalinin Region, and 
farther to the north-west still lies the Lemngrad Region. 
Meadow's and forests, watered by rain from the Atlantic, 
are the physical features of this area; and, with access to 
the sea, and at the head of the Gulf of Finland, stands 
Lemngrad, a fine old city of noble avenues and stone- 
built houses, bridges, and canals. 

North of Leningrad, and running parallel with Finland, 
lies the Karelian Autonomous Republic, a land of lakes, 
rivers, waterfalls, and pine-covered rocks 

Northwards again, and this time beyond the Arctic 
Circle, lies the Kola Peninsula, a land of rounded moun- 
tains and stunted fir trees, a land jutting out into the 
Arctic Ocean and enclosing, on its north-eastern side, the 
White Sea: the land of the Saami-Lapps, on w'hose 
northern shore lies the ice-frce port of Murmansk, in a 
position of immense strategic importance in time of war. 
Return now, on the map, to Moscow. To the north- 
east, this time, lies the Ivanov Industrial Region, the 
centre of her textile industry, the Manchester of Russia. 
Adjacent to it and still farther east is the Gorky Region, 
Northward again is the Kirov Region, and beyond that 
again are the Northern Regions, ending in the Arctic 
Ocean, and with Karelia and the Kola PeninsuLa enclosing 
the White Sea with its port of Archangel. Travelling 
along this route from hloscow up to the Arctic, one passes 
from the growing industrial towns to ploughlands inter- 
spersed with birch-woods and copses and then to impassable 
forests of conifers, these finally giving way to the stunted 
trees and mosses of the Arctic tundra. 
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Return ye I again to Moscow and travel this time west 
towards Poland. Here are the Western Region and the 
White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic, with a milder 
climate and maples, oaks, and limes in place of conifers. 

There remains the South. 

Southwards from Moscow lies the Kursk Region, and 
eastw^ards of that the Voronezh Region, and then east- 
wards again the Kuibishev Region, and south of it the 
Saratov Region, both the latter running to the Volga River. 
This is the fertile black-soil plain, slightly undulating and 
almost treeless. Southwards stretch in endless monotony 
the flat, treeless steppes, split up into three legions: 
westward lies the Ukraine, ending at the frontiers of 
Poland and Rumania, east of the Ukraine, the Azov- 
Black Sea Region, and east of that again the Stalingrad 
Region, through which the Volga empties itself into the 
Caspian Sea. 

Southwaid again lies the Crimean Peninsula, almost 
surrounded by the Black Sea, whose southern coast is 
sheltered from the north by a mountain range, a land of 
sun and grapes and cypresses. 

Eastwards of the Crimea lie the plains of the Northern 
Caucasian Area, rising to mountains in the south and 
separated from the Transcaucasian Soviet Republics 
by a wall of high mountains stretching from the Black 
Sea to the Caspian and dominated by the snow-capped 
Elbrus, the highest peak in Europe. A lovely and varied 
region this, with its northern plains and southern forest- 
clad, snow-capped mountains; with its palms and vine- 
yards and meadows sinking down to the shores of the 
Black Sea. 

South-westwards again lies the Transcaucasian Re- 
publics of Azerbaijan, Georgia and Armenia, the land of 
the Georgians, Armenians, and Turks, subtropical in 
climate, with sun-parched lands and rocks alternating with 
marshes fed by daily deluges of rain. 

Turn finally to the extreme east of Soviet Europe, where 
the wooded Ural Mountains divide it from Soviet Asia. 
Across these mountains sprawl the Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, 
and Orenburg Regions and the Bashkirian Autonomous 
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Soviet Socialist Republic; immensely rich in minerals of 
vast variety. 

.1 I ^ I f 

East of the Urals stretches Soviet Asia, bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Pacific, 
on the south by Peisia, Afghanistan, Sinkiang, Mongolia, 
and Manchukuo, and on the west by Soviet Europe 
Look now at the map of Soviet Asia 
Moving eastwards from the provinces of Sverdlovsk and 
Chelyabinsk, which stretch across the Urals, we enter the 
lowlands of Western Siberia, watered by the River Ob and 
its tributary, the Irtysh Noithwai^ds of the line traversed 
by the Trans-Siberian Railway, Western Siberia adjoins 
the Obst-Irtysh Area, which runs to the Arctic Ocean, a 
land of marshes, and dense coniferous forests or taiga. 
Along the Trans-Sibeiian Railway runs the cultivated belt 
of black-soil ploughlands and biich woods. Southwards 
again lies the steppe, rising in the south-east to the slopes 
of the Altai Mountains. 

South of the Urals and of the Western Siberian lowlands 
lies the immense Republic of Kazakhstan, inhabited by 
nomad tribes and their herds — a treeless land with few 
livers and frequent droughts. 

Central Asia lies south of Kazakhstan and abuts the 
borders of Persia, Afghanistan, and Western China, The 
term Central Asia is the general name for the four Soviet 
Socialist Republics of Uzbekistan, Turkmenia, Tadjikistan, 
Kirgto, and the autonomous region of Kara-Kalp^ia 
It is a land of yellow earth, dotted with giant poplars, 
of cloudless skies, hot sunshine, and scanty rain. A land 
also of the Kyzil Kum, tlie Black Sand Desert. A land 
demanding elaborate schemes of irrigation to conserve the 
waters that flow down from the ice and glaciers of the 
Pamirs and the Tien-Shan mountains 
Now move eastwards again from the lowlands of Western 
Siberia, and we pass into the mountain ranges of Eastern 
Siberia, and on beyond them to the Far Eastern Areas 
and die Yakut Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic; an 
immense land rolling in steep, deep folds and traversed 
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from south to north by the flooded waters of the Yenesei 
and Lena rivers, and then eastwards b)' the Amur. 

This is a land of vast dimensions — the Yakut Republic 
alone is equal in size to Europe — of mighty rivers, bound- 
less forests, and untold mineral resouices, untouched as 
yet save in the ploughland regions adjacent to the Trans- 
Siberian railway, where industry increases. 



In the Far Eastern Area the Soviet Union touches the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. Its southern legions, in the 
plains through which the Amur and Ussuri wind thcii 
way to the Pacific Ocean, carry a large population. It is 
fertile land, bearing crops, such as rice, unlocked for so 
far north. 

The northern half of the island of Sakhalin belongs to 
the Soviet Union, and beyond it lies Kamchatka, a moun- 
tainous and forest-clad peninsula, rich in oil, fish, and the 
fur of wild beasts. 


(iii) 

Exploration of the natural resources of this vast land is 
no longer left to chance, nor to the adventurous spirit of 
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isolated and heroic but ill-equipped and ill-rewarded 
scientists. Scientific discovery in the U.S.S.R. is as 
highly organized as any other important branch of scientific 
research. In the task of mapping livers, lakes, seas, 
mountains, forests, plains, and deserts, or in the discovery 
of mineral wealth, the equipment of the Soviet expedition 
is both modern and complete; the aeroplane, the aero- 
sledge, the ice-breaker, and the motor-car replace or 
supplement the horse, the sleigh, and the sm^l steam 
craft. 

From the gloomy, forestless tundra of eternally frozen 
soil of the north to the sun-baked, storm-swept alps of 
Central Asia, the land is searched and scrutinized by 
geographers, geologists, mineralogists, chemists and en- 
gineers. Thousands of woikcrs eagerly prospect for new 
sources of wealth, using all the resources of modern science, 
magnetometry, gravimetry, seismometry, and radiometry, 
as measurement by magnet, weight, earth tremor, or 
radiant energy is called. 


(iv) 

Of all these explorative expeditions none have been 
more imposing, belter equipped, or more wdely advertised 
than those which sought to wrest their secrets from the 
Polar regions, and none can better illustrate the scientific 
thoroughness of Soviet exploration or the thnll of it. 

Soviet Polar expeditions had behind them a purpose 
beyond mere adventure and difficult achievement. The 
Soviets had a practical inteiest in the North. Pole. They 
wanted concrete knowledge of the weather in the Polar 
region, its fluctuations and seasonal changes. They wanted 
knowledge of the nature and direction of the currents and 
marine life in the Arctic Ocean and the laws governing 
the drift of ice in the Polar basin. Data of weather con- 
ditions in the Arctic permit longer weather forecasts in 
Europe and Asia and are of great importance to agricul- 
ture. Knowledge of the laws which regulate ice-drift and 
currents clears the way for navigation along the Northern 
Sea Route. Knowledge of magnetic deviation makes air 
navigation in northern latitudes easier and safer. The 
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mapping of conditions at the Pole prepaies the way for trans- 
Polar air lines between Europe and America — the North 
Polar air loute shortening the distance and avoiding the 
meteorological dilEculties of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Polar expeditions were not snatch-victory-by-a-hazard 
affairs : they were organized over years and wdth astonish- 
ing care. From the external bright orange colour which 
facilitated the discovery of a lost plane in a white ice-field, 
to the frost-resisting and room-economy devices in the 
interioi of the plane, with its powerful engines fed with 
water, oil, and petrol by hundreds of yards of piping 
punctuated 'With safety-cocks, regulating-valves, and exhaust- 
valves, every detail was a matter of prolonged investigation. 
Nothing was left to chance. The comfort and health of 
men making a long stay in Polar regions were a matter of 
special study, and an extraordinary variety of special 1) 
chosen foods was provided for a possible stay of eighteen 
months. 

Food concentrates formed the main diet; and fifty car- 
casses of beef, 5,500 chickens, and three tons of vegetables 
were reduced to one ton of concentrated food. 

Not every food suggestion, however, was adopted. 
Papanin, for example, one of the four who subsequently 
drifted from the Pole to Greenland, hinted to the Chief 
Navigating Officer, Spirin, that he would like to take a 
small live pig to the Pole, feed it on scraps, and then kill 
it during the Polar night. 

'' A small pig ? But it will squeal, run about the aero- 
plane, and disturb our equilibrium ! 

“ Nothing of the kind, my good fellow; it’s quite small/' 
answered Papamn and depailed. 

Two hours later he returned with a boar weighing two 
hundred pounds, Papanin appeared slightly embarrassed 
by his companion’s size 

“Get out!” roared the navigating officer. “You or 
the pig— the machine can’t possibly lift you both ! ” 

The story of the final assault on the Pole from the air is 
as thrilling as Polar assaults have always been. Golovin 
went first in a scouting plane and kept in radio touch. 

The main party at the base, waiting to take off, followed 
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his piogiess with intense concentration. Dense clouds 
were met. Would the petrol hold out ^ Barely. 

When the plane ^^'‘as sixty miles from the Pole, Schmidt 
said, Call them back, we must not risk their lives. But 
frame the wireless message in such a way that Golovin, 
if he is sui'e of getting back, may risk going on to the Pole.” 

Golovin, reading between the lines, continued his 
flight. At 16 32 the curt message arrived: 

Latitude 90 stop Pole under us stop but covered 
thick layer cloud stop failed pierce through stop laid 
return course stop Golovin ” 

The first Soviet airmen had reached the North Pole 
in a Soviet plane 

Golovin, now dangerously short of petrol, returned. 
Cloud and fog baulked him. He flew by signals from 
Rudolf Land radio beacons. Here is his abbreviated story : 

” We came down and flew under the clouds — height, 
about 300 feet over the water. According to om* calcula- 
tions, there was very little petrol left. 

‘‘ Suddenly we saw ice-covered clifls ahead We identi- 
fied it by the chart — it was Karl Alexander Land. So 
Rudolf Land was on our left. A few minutes later we 
saw the famihar ouLlincs of the island. 

'' Without circling, I came full tilt to the landing-ground. 
The machine came to a stop on a steep slope running 
down to the sea. , . . 

The flight was over. ...” 

Golovin climbed down; went at once to the fuselage. 
With swollen hands he turned the tap of the petrol tank, and 
for a while gazed at the thin stream of petrol flowing from it. 

Yes, a near thing,” he said. 

Later, when the main party had reached the Pole and 
surmounted the hazaid of landmg, Pi'ofessor Schmidt 
transmitted a wireless message to Moscow which becomes 
a classic, recording the planting of the first stable base 
for scientific research at the Pole : 

“ The first twenty-four hours of the Soviet polar 
station at the North Pole are over stop five tents have 

K 
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sprung up on the drifting icc-floe alongside the aeroplane 
stop two wireless masts erected with aciial connecting 
them stop weather observation hut put up comma 
theodolite standing on tiipod for observations of height 
of sun and determination of our position and its changes 
with ice drift stop first meteorological reports reached 
Moscow according to schedule and were included in 
general weather repoit considerably increasing the 
information required to forecast weather stop here com- 
paratively warm bracket minus 12 degrees bracket sun 
small near ground stop four members wintering party 
with crew of USSR N-i 70 unloaded and unpacked part 
of expedition equipment brought by this aeroplane comma 
mainly wireless station and scientific instruments stop 
further 8 tons including 'svind motor comma twelve 
months^ supply and emergency reserve food fuel and 
winter tent on board three other aeroplanes ready to 
start fiom Rudolf Land with first summer weather stop 
all of us feel splendid stop after twenty-four hours un- 
interrupted work slept our fill in warm sleeping bags 
stop five men of Chehuskin included in present group 
involuntarily hark back to life on drifting ice-floe stop 
we have now taken revenge on the elements for the loss 
of the Chehuskin stop pleased to report that we have 
been able to carry out instructions of Comrade Stalin 
and to set up at the Pole a stable base for scientific 
research and aviation stop our thoughts are with our 
great country stop Schmidt,” 

That, and not mere adventure or record-breaking, was 
the object of the expedition. 

Apart jfrom storms, life in summer time at the Pole, 
where the sun never sets, contradicts our expectations in 
many ways. I glean these quotations at random. 

It was warm and wonderfiill)' cosy in the sleeping-bags. 
The tents, made of silk with double walls, gave excellent 
protection from the wind and plenty of mai'vellous fresh 
Arctic air. The light inside the tents w^as unusual. “ The 
walls were of pink silk, so that our portable houses w^ere 
always in a coquettish pink half-light, like the boudoirs 
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of French duchesses desenbed with such gusto by Alexander 
Duinas. . . 

“ We suddenly heard the song of a bird. It was a little 
Polar sparrow/’ Up to that time it had been assumed 
that there was no life at the Pole. On the ninth day 
Shirshov and Feodorov saw a water-bird fly past the 
camp. 

The sounding of the depths of the Polar sea marked 
another dramatic moment. A crack in the ice-ficld was 
found. The water was calm, dark blue in colour, and 
exceptionally transparent. Bathymeters, or depth thermo- 
meters, were attached to the sounding-cable at distances 
of 300, 450, 600, 750 feet, and so on. Three thousand feet 
of cable were paid out and then hauled in. The first 
thermometers to reach the surface were eagerly scanned by 
Shirshov. 

“ How exasperating ! ” he exclaimed. The thermo- 
meters are out of order.” 

The mercury at 900 feet read — 0*62*^ centigrade, 
impossibly warm ! At 1,500 feet, however, it read — 0-48° 
centigrade. At i,20o feet it recorded — 0-77^ centigrade, 
and that ivas the highest temperature There could now 
be no mistake. At the centre of the Arctic was a layer of 
warm water. Not one of the world’s scientists had ever 
suspected this warm submarine Polar river. 

As the watchers gazed at the incoming cable they 
suddenly saw life in the water. Something moved. They 
made a grab, and out came a small crab, two inches long. 
The central Arctic waters, as well as the central Arctic 
air, were inhabited 

At length the time of parting came. Papanin and his 
three companions remained on the ice-floe for their long 
drift to the Greenland coast, and stood bare-headed as the 
planes left. A light mist covered the camp. On the 
flagstaff the dark red flag flutteied in the breeze. The 
plane rose, circled, saluted, and grew dim on its south- 
bound course. 

Schmidt had taken a silent farewell of the North Pole 
and the Arctic station created by his efforts, the successor 
and precursor of numerous other Polar stations on the 
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islands and coasts of the Polar basin. Along the Northern 
Sea Route the cargo ships sail. In the words of 
Lomonosov — 

“ Disdaining giim destiny, the Columbuses of Russia 
Will open a new path to the East amidst tlie ice ” 

The dream of the stout Elizabethan navigators comes 
true The north-east passage to Cathay is born in our 
own prosaic twentieth century Schmidt is in the line of 
all heroic men who sought it. Schmidt had forced a passage 
m 1932 and again in 1933. And now he had planted a 
scientific station at the Pole itself. Schmidt succeeds where 
others failed But Schmidt had all the resources of science 
behind him and all the backing of a scientifically-minded 
sociahst State. 

There is a charming addendum to this story. In the 
kitchens at Moscow a cook read the daily bulletins and 
sighed. No adventure for him. No heroic deed. No 
plaudits Just the daily round of cooking. 

The May Day rejoicings came, and the cook joined 
others at the annual factory feast and “ listened in ” with 
the rest to the great moment when the honours lists were 
proclaimed. Suddenly he started, grew pale, grew red 
His name had been announced. His name amongst those 
honoured for the Arctic expedition! The explanation 
followed. He, the Moscow cook, had taken an important 
part in preparing those concentrates of food upon which 
so much of the spirits and health of the explorers depended 
and to which the exploiers themselves had given high 
praise. 


(v) 

Less dramatic but not less useful for the agricultural 
purposes of Central Asia, are the expeditions which chart 
the physical features and weather conditions of the gigantic 
snow-covered mountains which divide Soviet Central 
Asia from the Sinkiang province of China. 

In well-mgh inaccessible regions on the Roof of the 
World ’’ must be studied the laws which enable accurate 
forecasts of weather change and water supply in the cotton- 
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fields on the plains at the foot of the mountain slopes, and 
now a glacier obseivatorjr has been built at a height of 
14,100 feet to house scienUfic observers throughout the 
whole year. 

And -so the geological map of the Soviet grows apace 
as Soviet geologists penetrate all regions. The map reveals 
a structure of exceptional variety and provides a reasonable 
explanation of the numerous minerals which enrich the 
Union. 

In its broad features the geological story can be simply 
told. 

Picture a deep-sea depression, extending light across 
the territory comprised in the present Union, and filled 
with soft layers of clay, sand, and lime. Through these 
softlayers huge mountain folds of hard rock thrust themselves 
up, probably due to shrinkage of the earth and wrinkling 
of its crust, as an orange wrinkles when it withers. 

Rain, wind, sun, and frost play upon the uplifted soft 
layers and wear them away. The hardened and cracked 
earth-crust penetrates through in the form of mountains 
and crags. 

This process gives rise to the high peaks and ranges 
of Tian Shan, the Altai Mountains, and the Urals, 
which latter are but the stumps of an earlier and greater 
range. 

In other places the folds of the eaith’s crust sink and form 
deep depressions, such as that at Lake Baikal, the largest 
fresh- water lake in the world and more than 5,000 feet 
deep; or the Black Sea, 6,950 feet deep; or the Caspian 
Sea, 1, 800 feet deep. 

Now it is these thrust-up earth-crust mountains, these 
original rocks which had never pieviously seen the light 
of the sun, which were not the result of a former wearing 
down and re-deposit at tlie bottom of sea or lake, these 
Igneous or erupted rocks, as they are called, which abound 
in valuable and useful minerals and make the Union 
the least dependent of all countries on foreign supplies. 
These erupted rocks, existing in such plenty in the Soviet 
Union, are the original storehouse of the earth’s mineral 
supplies. 
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(vi) 

Every expedition adds its own peculiar trophies. Tin 
ore fiom North Land; asbestos from Novaya Zemlya; 
non-ferrous metals from Vaigach Island; coal from 
Franz-Josef Land, and oil and mica from the Taimir 
Peninsula, The bitter Aictic is forced to yield up its secrets 
and its wealth. 

Alpine expeditions in the south add their quota to the 
list : gold, asbestos, mica, radium, bismuth, ai'senic, beryl, 
and in paiticular fluorite, so useful in many processes and 
so indispensable to optic science. 

Oil and coal naturally figure as chief objects of search. 
Borings proceed systematically from north to south and 
from east to west, with results which we shall describe in 
their proper places. 

Most dramatic undoubtedly, however, of all the recent 
geological discoveries, have been those made in the Khibine 
mountain groups, in the hitherto barren and unproductive 
Kola Pemnsula, far north of the Arctic Circle, and in a 
place marked by a “ white space on the old Russian 
maps. 

Ten years ago a few Lapp families were the only in- 
habitants of this grand but desolate region. Today it 
becomes, to use the words of Professor G. W, Tyrrell, 
Senior Lecturei in Geology at Glasgow University, the 
scene of “ one of the industrial wonders of the world 

From Kandalaksha, at the head of the White Sea, a rail- 
way line now leads over a plain with scattered, stunted 
pines, and rocks scored by glacial action. The line mounts 
up among high hills like the peaks of Skye or Arran, to the 
raw new town of Kirovsk with its 40,000 inhabitants. 

The great Khibine massif of rocks, incredibly rich in 
apatite and nephelinc, provides a larder of unparalleled 
magnitude for fertilizers, aluminium, glass, tannin, and a 
score of other useful raw materials. The apatite, which 
contains as much as 40 per cent, of phosphates and is 
invaluable as a fertilizer, is being mined at the rate of 
2 million tons per annum, and a reserve of 2,000 rrullion 
tons has been established- 
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The Khibine massif covers an area with a diameter 
roughly of 40 km. Oiher rich massifs he near it. 

Professor Tyrrell describes his visit to the great apatite 
mine created entirely by Russian energy and initiative : 

A mountain side has been blasted away to a height 
of 1,500 feet, exposing an enormous face of the shining 
white mineral cut back into four or five broad ledges 
Up and down these workings we trailed by means of 
dizzy ladders of wooden stairs with handrails, but feeling 
no fatigue because of the sustained interest of the rock 
and mineral rarities we encountered on every hand. 
We were then taken through the underground workings, 
of which there are now over 20 miles, consisting of 
galleries seven feet high, electrically lit, and with electric 
haulage. These workings are on four communicating 
levels, with many inclined shafts down which the ore is 
tipped, we could not imagine where. However, we soon 
understood ; for we were conducted down endless 
wooden stairs until we arrived at valley level, and here 
there was a great horseshoe-shaped concrete tunnel of 
such size that the ordinary railway engine and freight 
tram could penetrate to the heart of the mountain. 
The trucks pass under automatic hoppers which load 
400 tons in ten minutes. Fifteen of these trains shipping 
6,000 tons of ore, are loaded every day, bringing the 
production Lo more than two million tons a year.” 

It is difficult to tear oneself away from TyrrelFs narrative, 
in which he describes, in the Arctic, in the Urals, in Central 
Asia, or in Siberia, the geological treasures revealed by the 
zeal of Soviet geologists and operated by the energy of 
Soviet industriahsts. 

The human element, never wanting in Russia, penetrates 
and enlivens the paragraphs of the Scottish scientist’s 
description of his geological investigation. The Soviet 
child especially and understandably intrigues him. 

“ Near Kusadeevo Station [he writes] our train made 
an enforced stop close to a Pioneers’ Gamp for the 
children of railway workers, and in a few moments the 
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train swarmed with a crowd of boys and girls in their 
uniforms of blue blouses and red scarves. Nothing 
would do but that the geological party should visit 
their camp. Of course we did so, and these jolly, 
laugliing, unsclfconscious children, with their half- 
dozen adult supervisors, immediately organized an 
impromptu entertainment for us, consisting of folk- 
dancing, songs, and a short dramatic piece, the music 
being supplied by a small boy %vith a large accordion. 
It was all a delightful, unstaged and unexpected treat 
which made a great impression on the party 

Village children often accompanied us on our ex- 
cursions, and collected the beautiful stones and minerals 
when they saw us doing so. I treasure the recollection 
of a little Kai'elian girl trudging back to the village 
with me over a two-mile long plank walk laid over a 
bog, with her apron full of large lumps of red garnet ” 

Professor Tyrrell concludes by saying : 

“ I record it as my considered opinion that, provided 
the present lamentable phase of internal dissension passes 
[he writes at the period of the ^ trials’], and provided 
always that the threatened world war does not come, the 
U.S.S.R IS bound in a generation to become perhaps 
the licliest and most prosperous country in the world.” 

(vii) 

Research in the Soviet Union is both general and 
specific. And nowhere in the world do theory and practice 
walk hand in hand so easily as in the Soviet Union. 

A specific problem arose when the Kuznelz basin, 
at the foot of the Altai Mountains, was found to possess 
excellent coking coal. All that was needed for the pro- 
duction of cheap and excellent iron, and steel and to build 
up a valuable metal centre in ihe far interior was iron ore 
to supplement the coking coal. Geologists had a definite 
task. They scoured the surrounding regions, and found 
ore in Western Siberia and at no impracticable distance 
fi'om Kuznetz. A new centre of iron manufacture is the 
result, with subsidiary industries and a growing population. 
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Similarly, iron ore found in the Kola Peninsula, beyond 
the Arctic Circle, supplies iron necessary for Leningrad's 
machine-construction industry, giving immediate relief 
to the overburdened railways connecting the Ukraine 
with the North 

Abstract and general scientific questions occupy Soviet 
geologists, as they do in other lands. They do not, however, 
arise out of the blue, but as propounded, and brought to the 
surface, by practical requirements. 

It may well be that owing to this stimulus Soviet 
geologists will advance to the first place in theory, as 
they already do in practice. 

And even now the Soviet geologist makes full use of 
the unique opporLunities presented by the territory of 
the Soviet Union for the study of the origins of organic 
life, especiallv in the earlier earth foimations. For the 
U.S.S.R. in general, and Siberia in particular, possess 
abundant traces of early life embedded in its rocks and stones. 

It is even now asked, with some show of reason, as the re- 
sult of these researches, whether ancient Asia is not the cradle 
of the earth’s elementary forms of life, as it appears also to 
be the cradle of the higher forms of animal life and man. 

Recently, from a geologist’s point of view, but in a period 
long before even the most ancient records of human history, 
mammoths roamed in the cold marsh-lands of the glacial 
tundras. They became extinct. Their fossilized remains 
^e now unearthed, and form in Lemngrad an almost 
incredible exhibit, dug up in Siberia out of ice where they 
had been in cold storage for anything between 1 00,000 and 
I million years. The woolly hair, flesh, and entrails of 
this giant creatmc are still preserved, but the end of its 
trunk is gone. The discoverers had spent a day digging 
out their treasure, and had not finished when night fell. 
They left the animal just as it had fallen long ages ago, with 
its head and trunk exposed. It is said that evolves came in 
the night and ate the end of the trunk. 

We read of tinned beef of the Napoleonic wars still 
appearing fresh after the lapse of a century, but here was 
cold-storage meat fresh enough to eat after 100,000 years 
or more. 



7. “SPREAD WHEAT NORTH; 
INDUSTRY EAST” 

(i) 

Nowhere and at no time has the economic map 
changed more rapidly, more fundamentally, or more 
reasonably than in the USSR. It is a change dictated 
neither by the hazard of fate, nor the selfishness of a group, 
nor the whim of an individual. Geography changes and 
population shifts under national direction and to meet 
national needs. 

The industrial map of Tsarist Russia bore no relation 
whatsoever to the geological map, nor the map of raw 
materials to the map of population. Iron was not worked 
where iron ore occurred, nor was population thickest 
where raw materials were most abundant. 

The Soviet Union has one map, not two. The industiial 
map coincides with the geological map. The map follows 
the Plan and graphically illustrates the new material 
prosperity, based upon the new scientific and moral founda- 
tions of a planned production for community consumption, 
where the word community embraces every individual to 
the farthest corner of the Union. 

Twenty-one years have gone by since the Soviet Union 
took command: they have witnessed a redistribution of 
industry and agriculture from Poland to the Pacific and 
from the Arctic to Afghanistan. 

In the days when private profit was the sole consideration, 
industry grew lop-sided. European Russia, which occupied 
but a small part of so vast an empire, monopolized the whole 
industrial development, leaving Asiatic Russia industrially 
inactive, her rich raw materials ruthlessly scraped off and 
borne away ; her local handicrafts crippled or crushed, her 
artistic craftsmanship suppressed, and her population 
degraded and impoverished. Rich raw materials were 
bartered away for cheap coloured prints, to the ruin of 
hand-made and more lovely fabrics. 

Nor did industry spread in any balanced way even in 
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European Russia^ or bear duect 1 elation there to the needs 
of man or to the existence of raw materials. 

Strictly confined, then, to certain centres, and those 
by no means the best suited to meet the national require- 
ments, industry developed in but one-thirtieth pait of 
Tsarist Russia. Elsewhere it was neglected 

To economic inefficienc y we must add national peril. 

Concentrated m St. Petersburg, Moscow, White Russia, 
Ivanov, and the Ukraine, Russia’s Mtal sei vices lay exposed 
to Germany, Austria Hungaiy, and other European slates. 
Russia’s eggs lay in one basket, and that basket perilously 
near feet that might jeopardize its safety. The danger was 
real. Russian industry in Tsarist days was as vulnerable 
to enemy attack as it was ineffective in meeting the needs 
of national economy. 

The Soviet Union aimed at immediate and radical 
redistribution of industry. Railways and roads thrust 
out north, south, east, and west to the districts where 
raw material was found. Agriculture penetrated into 
lands hilheito neglected. Marshes were drained, deserts 
irrigated, forests removed, controlled or rc-planled, and 
soil enriched. New industrial centres sprang into being 
over-night, operating local raw materials in local factories, 
driven by local power-plants, and spreading culture and 
newness of life to local inhabitants. Robbery and exploita- 
tion of Russia’s colonies ceased 

Three principles regulated the new redistribution. 

First, national economy demanded that raiv materials 
should be worked into finished goods ivith a minimum of 
transport and operating costs. For example, the smelting 
of iron ore incurs less costs when local fuel and local 
power are employed than in furnaces 1,000 miles away, 
with aid of coal imported from another 1,000 miles. 

Secondly, industry was safer when far removed from 
enemy troops, enemy planes, and enemy tanks, and when 
widely distributed. Concentrations of industry present 
peculiar dangers in time of war. 

Thirdly, and by no means least important, distribution 
of industry to the seat of raw materials was a duty owing 
to the inhabitants in whose area the raw materials were 
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found, providing them ^vith profitable employment, 
education, culture, and security, and enriching the Soviet 
Union itself with competent citizens. 

So industry moves east. The bare white spaces of 
yesterday *s maps, void of towns, and untraveised by rail 
or road, denoted rural poverty, industrial stagnation, 
and lost oppoitunity. The roads, railroads, and towns 
which fill up the blank spaces in the maps of today tell 
of human industry, ample haiwests, seized opportunities, 
and flourishing populations Latent possibilities are dis- 
covered and exploited on one-sixth of the \yorld^s surface. 

Every area is treated on its merits And though Moscow 
and Leningiad had become centres of industry? on political 
rather than economic grounds — because they formed the 
old imperial centre rather than because they had natural 
facilities for manufacture — it would be ii rational for the 
Union to thrust them at once off the industrial map. From 
an absolute point of view these centres of industry continue 
to grow, though relatively they grow less quickly than 
industry in areas farther away. For though Leningrad is 
built on a swamp and Moscow on clay, the latter possesses 
her own inferior coal, which Soviet scientists enable her 
to use, and the former now has access to raw materials 
from the near north rather than from the distant south. 
Both towns enjoy abundant and piofitable work at the 
finer type of goods, which demand higher grades of work- 
manship and are less dependent on local materials. 

The centre is scientifically overhauled, the circumference 
created Textile mills arise in Tadjikistan. Silk is woven 
in the Transcaucasus, copper worked m Kazakstan, 
chemic2ils in Tashkent. Machinery plants develop in 
Stalingrad, engineering shops in Komsomolsk — all of them 
remote from the old centres of activity. 


(ii) 

Agriculture in Tsarist days was as ill equipped, ill planned, 
and unscientific as industry Rotation of crops was little 
known and less practised. Ariificial fertilizers were rare. 
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Poor harvests were the inevitable consequence of poor seed 
and poor soil. 

With the exception of cotton, agriculture had paid small 
attention to technical crops — that is, to ciops used for 
industrial purposes. Land already occupied was inade- 
quately farmed. New land was frequently destroyed, 
for when the poverty of the peasant thrust Iiim farther and 
farther to the East, on to free land and virgin soil in the 
search foi food, he succeeded in ruining forests and plough- 
ing up ancient grasslands, with results in dusi-driven soil 
and rain-scoured ravines as disastrous as in the United 
States of America. 

Even in European Russia agriculture was as unbalanced 
as it was inefficient. The black-soil belt I'^dng across the 
land south of a line drawn cast and west from Kiev to 
Sverdlovsk, and called the “ production area, was a 
land of wheat-fields, and seived as the nation’s larder. 
The region lying north of the same line pi oduced little and 
Jre^v its food from the south. Grain-trucks blocked the 
railway lines. 

None dieamt, in Tsaust days, that the parched deserts 
in the south, or the swamps and marshes and frozen lands 
in the north, might be made, by the skill of agricultural 
science, to carry heavy crops. 

The Soviet Union, with a statesmanlike outlook upon 
the needs of the ^vholc community, and using science as an 
instrument in developing the resources of its vast territory, 
has changed the agricultural map With extraordinary 
rapidity. 

The correct allocation of the main branches of agriculture 
throughout the So\det Union, and the concentration of 
special regions on special crops, w^hich Stalin had advocated 
in 1930, has procecd^^d without inter mission and without 
delay. Grain areas have been extended to the east. Wheat 
has moved northwards. Cotton-fields are planted on the 
southern steppes; sugar-beet invades fresh regions, and 
flourishes in places that had never kno^vn it before; agri- 
cultural developments awaken and startle the far north, 
and new technical crops of many kinds are grown in new 
localities. 
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Rye, a poor grain, gives place to the richer ^vlleat. 
Seeds are carefully selected and adapted to the special 
needs of special areas. Spring wheat moves north, and 
winter wheat takes the place of spring wheat on the southern 
steppes. The natural conditions of the various zones in 
the Union are exploited to the full. The old distinction 
between prod ucing and consuming areas departs. Northei n 
consuming legions grow food for themselves, freed from 
exclusive dependence on the south. Tractors tear down 
copses, drain swamps, and plough the clayey soil. Vege- 
tables, flax, and wheal follow. An area as large as Den- 
mark has been reclaimed from swamp and marsh, and 
Moscow has a larder on her doorstep. 

The northern drift of agriculture is a romance in itself 
and one of the supreme triumphs of the Soviet agriculturist 
and horticulturist. In the extreme north, as we have seen, 
in a latitude nearer the pole than Iceland, the wheat-giain is 
made to -^deld its fruit in the brief summer season. Swift- 
growing, swift-ripening seeds, which make up in sunlight 
what they lose in sunheat, yield amazing harvests. Large 
fruit- and vegetable-farms are established in the Kola 
peninsula, which in weight of crops often surpass the recoid 
of souihern areas. 

In the east the newly established industries of coal, iron, 
oil, or machinery concentrate and increase the native 
population. Towns arise and grow, with inevitable repei- 
cussions on agiiculture. Larger populations demaiid 
larger stores of meat, wheat, apples, and cabbages. 
Orchards, pastures, market-garden crops take their place 
upon the local map. Home-grown food saves transport, 

“ Every region must institute its own agricultural industry 
so as to have its own vegetables, its own butler and milk, 
and in one degree or another its own grain and its own 
meat, if it wants to avoid getting into difficulties,” said 
Stalin, and a decree recently promulgated, compelling all 
regions to produce an adequate supply of potatoes by 1939, 
shows that he seiiously means what he says. 

The total area sown with technical crops in the Soviet 
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Union has increased almost two and a halftimes since 1913, 
cotton and sugar-beet recording the greatest advance and 
the widest dispeision. 


Gotion IS a technical crop of outstanding importance. 
Cotton IS the White Gold of Central Asia. Cotton drove 
the Tsarist Government to extend its impel ial power into 
Central Asia, to the lands of which it was said even in pre- 
revolutionary days tlrat people talk cotton, sing cotton, 
play cotton, work cotton, study cotton and dream cotton 
The Tsarist Govcinmenl seized, but did not expand, the 
cotton industry. Half the cotton used by Tsarist Russia 
still came from abioad. 

No foreign cotton, however, need enter the Soviet 
Union now. The U.S S.R. grows its own supplies of a 
material without %vhich it could neither clothe itself nor 
face war with any proper chance of success. 

Tackling the problem with scientific thoroughness, the 
Soviets have enlarged the units of production and modern- 
ized its methods. Irrigation is ovezhauled. Petrol pumps 
displace the old camel, padding its monotonous way round 
and round the water-wheel. Clean concrete channels 
replace the old mud irrigation ditches and conserve the 
precious water. Seeds of new and tested quality are used in 
place of inferior varieties and raised in hot-beds for trans- 
plantation, with vastly improved crop results. When the 
cotton harvest is lipe, Soviet and American mechanical 
pickers sweep across the farms, sucking up the white fluffy 
flowers as they go. 

Central Asia is the traditional home of cotton, and the 
Central Asian Republics of Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan 
account for half the annual supply. This large quota is 
possible, and may be expanded further, for several important 
reasons. These provinces, possessing the necessary supplies 
of water and hot sunshine, are the natural and admirable 
home of the cotton plant. Again, cotton is a crop of high 
economic value and capable of fetching good prices. 
In these circumstances the concentration of a large area 
on a single crop is more profitable than provision of supple- 
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mentary crops for home consumpdon. The value of the 
crop pays for imported food- and other stuffs. Southern, 
cotton travels north, and pays in return for the wheat and 
timber that travel south. 

Furthermore, cotton is an excellent absorbent of labour. 
A ton of raw cotton probably represents more human 
labour than any other agiicultural product. Cotton 
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supports a large and intehigent proletarian population in 
Central Asia, a fact of great importance from the Soviet angle. 

Cotton spreads itself out. The cotton map expands. 
Cotton, in the hands of the Soviet Union, is no longer 
confined to the lands which have hitherto, on account of 
its demands for hot sunshine and abundant moisture, held 
the monopoly of its growth. 

Soviet agriculturists have, as not the least important of 
their many achievements, succeeded in producing a 

L 
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clrought-1 esisting cotton, and now utilize a long chain of dry 
but fertile Linds stretching cast and west right across 
Em'opean Russia from the borders of Rumania, through 
the prairies of die Ukraine, along the eastern shores of the 
sea of Azov, by the north shores of the Black Sea, and 
across the steppes of the northern Caucasus to the delta 
of the Volga and the Caspian Sea. Cotton has left its old 
haunts, and the snowy blossom fills the dreaiy steppes with 
busy farms and the hum of nulls. The new area under 
cotton is neaily three-quarteis as extensive as all the area 
under cotton in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

Other plants besides cotton possess fibres appropriate for 
weaving. Rami, Kendiv, Kenaf, and string bark, all 
closely related to the cotton family, produce fibres of great 
strength and elasticity and will grow abundantly in 
liizia, Kazakstan, and the northern Caucasus. 

Nor is cotton the only crop ^vhich travels to new regions 
in the U.S.S.R. Rice is its rival. 

Rice has a food value not less than that of wheat. Half 
China lives on rice. Japan lives on rice. Yet rice, like 
cotton, needs hot and irrigated lands. So at least the 
ricc-giowers had always thought. 

Soviet scientists, however, never rely on what men had 
“ always thought ’L They make experiments. They made 
experirnents with rice. They planted rice in the swampy 
fields of the far east, where cotton will not grow, and 
reaped abundant harvests. They sowed rice in Kazakstan, 
on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, and in the Ukraine, 
where the climate is warm and the seed can be submerged 
for a hundred days after sowing. Again, they reaped 
abundant harvests. Growing in daring, they took the 
seed far beyond the northward limit that dogmatism had 
set as its ultimate bounds. They settled a problem which 
had long been academically argued, and settled it by the 
same method that Galileo employed to settle the dis- 
cussion of the speed at wliich pound-weights of various 
substances would fall, that is, by the aid of an experiment. 
To the astomshment and delight of all, it was discovered 
that rice can survive frost and will ripen in the region of 
Moscow, which lies as far north as Dundee. 
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These experiments and discoveries promise further 
changes in the agiicultural map of the Soviet Union, for 
tlie left bank of the Volga river, diy and barren today, 
will glow tomon'ow — ^when the Volga inigatiou scheme is 
completed — ^with the vivid young shoots of the nce-fields. 
An area the size of a county promises to yield 100,000 tons 
of food 

Rice is not an easy crop to cultivate, or was not until the 
Soviets came. Men sow rice by hand, walking almost 



waist deep in water. The mechanized wheat-drill drawn 
by horse or tractor is powerless in water. So rice was still 
sown by hand until ilie Soviet scientists made more expeii- 
ments. 

It is instructive to visit an up-to-date Soviet rice-farm 
now m the sowing season. While waiting for the sower 
you hear a roar, and, like some huge bird with outstretched 
wings, a great plane swoops low and skims above the surface 
of the water, scattering seed as it goes. Rice on the larger 
farncus is sown from the air and, when ripe, combine-harvest erb 
deal with it as with wheat. 

The U.S S R sowed an area as large as Wales with rice 
in 1938 

Rubber is indispensable to the modern State. Our cars 
run on rubber. The mechanized army runs on rubber. 
Rubber has a thousand and one industrial uses. Rubber, 
no less than oil, is an apple of discord in the world of 
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nations. The British Empire is rich in rubber. Together 
with Holland/ which possessed 30 per cent, of the world's 
rubber plantations, England, which possesses 30 per cent., 
can dictate her terms to the world. 

The Soviet Union lacked rubber plantations. '' We will 
have our own caoutchouc/’ said Stalin; and they have it. 
Rubber-bearing plants — the Tau-sagiz, the Kok-sagiz, and 
the Krim-sagiz — have been discovered which grow wild 
in the U.S.S.R. and yield as much as 38 per cent, of pure 
rubber. In their cultivated state they grow with greater 
rapidity than in their wild state, producing rubber not 
inferior to the tropical varieties. 

The same tale of advance might be told of the sugar beet, 
or of that wonderful soya bean which contains albumen of 
the same nourishing quality as the albumen of animals and 
is well called the milk of the earth, or of many another new 
or newly developed agricultural product. 
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I. INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Two PARAMOUNT needs confronted the Soviet Union 
in the earliest days of the Revolution. First, the need 
for war niateiiah Second, the need for fuel, metal, 
chemicals, and machinery. These latter things we call 
capital goods — the mateiials and machines necessary if we 
are to produce consumable goods. War materials, for 
Instance, depend on the piior existence of capital goods: 
guns cannot be made without fuel, metal, cheuiicals, and 
machines. 

Thus, the supreme and primary need of the moment was 
for capital goods. These must be produced at whatever 
cost in human suffering ; and in a land poor at the outset 
that cost was bound to be great, at times nearing tlie 
breaking point. 

The normal means which other lands employ for the 
rapid production of capital goods was not possible in Soviet 
Russia. No capitalist country would provide them with 
loans. Socialist principles forbade the plunder of colonies. 
Re-equipment, therefore, could be procured by one means, 
and by one alone : Soviet Russia must depend entirely upon 
her own accumulated resources. That demanded a 
drastic pinching, and a constant shortage of consumable 
goods and housing accommodation. 

The problem, however, of building up industry was of 
such supreme importance that it overshadowed every other 
consideration. Its solution would brook no delay. Stalin 
had rightly said: “ We inherited from the old regime a 
technically backward and ruined country reduced to semi*- 
starvatlon. Ruined by four years of imperialist war, and 
again by three years of civil w^ar, a country with a semi-' 
illiterate population, primitive means of production and 
small oases of industry scattered in the desert of petty 
peasant farmsteads. 

Lenin, at a still earlier date, had expressed the same thing 
with his usual brilliant clarity, “ To save Russia we require 
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not only a good harvest in the peasant farms — this is 
insufficient- We need not only an efficient light industry, 
which will be in a position to supply the peasantry with the 
manufactured goods they require — this, too^ is not enough — 
we must have a heavy industry , , . without the restoration 
and development of om' heavy industries we shall be unable 
to organize any industry, and without organizing our 
industries we should perish as an independent country.^* 
And he adds elsewhere, “ We shall be able by exercising 
the greatest possible economy in our state to use every 
kopek \ve save to develop our large scale machine industry, 
to develop electrification, etc.”. 

Quotations like these show that the leaders were aware 
both of the urgency of the need and the cost of meeting it. 
The burden to be laid on the shoulders of the people ivas 
stupendous The question was asked, Is it not too great 
to be borne ? ” Many in reply said, “ Yes ”, and urjred 
the restoration of a modified form of capitalism. The 
Soviet Government, thinlang otherwise, faced the situation 
resolutely and courageously. Soviet Russia must produce 
its own fuel, its own metals, and its own engineering plant. 
Soviet Russia must have its own heavy industry. The 
goal was perfectly clear, and the Government set about its 
task in feverish, some said dangerous, haste. Many 
protested- Surely it was better, they urged, to take matters 
more slowly and more considerately : to be leisurely was to 
be sure. And why, they further urged, this drive for arma- 
ments when no enemy was threatening? 

The situation of today is the peremptory answer to these 
questions of yesterday. The Soviet Government knew 
its own business, and knew it better than its Western 
advisers. The Soviets knew, too, that the people were 
willing to endure a pinch in order to build up an industry 
that would ultimately be a communal possession and 
subject to no annual capital toll. 

They knew, in addition — and it was knowledge of im- 
mense importance — that without the resolute refashioning of 
its o%vn industry, and without tlie tremendous tempo 
with which it had started, and which has been maintained 
from the earliest days up to the present time, the Soviet 
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Union would never be in possession of the immense power 
that it wields today. Soviet Russia has only qui Le narrowly, 
and by its own Herculean efibrts, escaped the fate which 
attends other victims of Hitler’s threats and ambitions. 

Happily, however, the Soviet Union knew what sacrifices 
its people could endure. It knew what triumphs awaited 
socialism and what w'ould be the measure of capitalist 
hostility when confronted with successful socialist achieve- 
ment. Happily, too, it recognized in time the imperial 
urge inherent in capitalism, the inescapable outward thrust 
which compels capitalists to demand new markets and new 
sources of raw materials, a thrust heading for capitalist and 
imperialist wars. There was not a moment to lose. 

The Soviet Government was in possession of principles 
wliich enabled it Lo forecast distant events with a clearness 
and reliability unusual in statesmen in capitalist lands. 
In view of a situation upon wliich it could confidently 
calculate, and which was full of menace, it acted with a 
prudence which revealed itself to the casual onlooker only 
in external haste and reckless urgency. In face of repeated 
failures and inevitable blunders it began to build up an 
industiial machine second to none in the world. 

All this precipitate haste has been vindicated by events. 
Russia is now in sight of industrial parity with the foremost 
capitalist states of the world. Possessing its own heavy 
industry, its own armaments, and it own rising standard of 
life, it at last stands secure in a world of stress and storm. 

Nor must it be forgotten that internal reasons combined 
with external in pressing for a speedy and complete turnover 
to a competent and thorough-going socialized industrial 
system. Petty private ownership of farmsteads was pro- 
viding a dangerous basis for capitalistic factions in the State. 

A strong socialized industry alone could tilt the balance and, 
by producing a powerfully mechamzed and large-scale 
agriculture, could make the socialist basis of the State 
secure. 

Under the combined spur of these needs the Soviet 
Government flung itself with great haste into the task of 
reconstituting industry, and naturally committed blunders 
in the process. Despite all difficulties, however, and in the 
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brief period of twenty-one years, half of which at least were 
devoted to negative work, the Soviet Union has built up 
an industrial system which places it in the forefront of ihe 
world’s producing countries. 

The output of large scale industry, which in 1923 amounted 
to 4,000 million rubles, in the prices of 1926-1927, has risen 
more than twenty-five-fold, and sull it grows. At present 
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more than 40,000 million rubles arc invested annually in 
capital construction. 

The total physical volume of industrial output in 1937 
in the U.S.S.R. had risen to 840*8 if we take the output in 
1913 to be represented by 100. The total physical volume 
of industrial output in the capitalist world at the same time 
had risen only to I49'4. The accompanying graph shows 
the colossal rise at a glance. 


2 . BURNING THE PAST 

The Soviet Union is extraordinarily rich in natural 
resources. No country in the world possesses more ample 
reserves of raw materials. With half its territory as yet 
uninvestigated, the Union occupies a foremost place in 
known reserves of coal, oil, peat, iron ore, potash, apatite, 
and manganese ore, as well as in forests and water power. 

The American economist, Emery Brux, enumerating 
twenty-two strategic raw materials essential for successful 
war in case of blockade, observes that Great Britain, apart 
from her colonies, lacks nineteen, Germany eighteen, and 
the U.S.A. nine. The Soviet Union lacks only four— 
tungsten, tin, antimony, and nickel— and already, and in 
recent years and months, it makes good this deficiency from 
within its own borders. 

The land of the Tsars, rich in resources, was poor in 
knowledge of its wealth. It was left for Soviet geologists 
to discover the hidden riches, not only in the lands still 
unexplored, but even in centres of population long since 
examined. Tsarist industry ignored what lay beneath its 
very feet, The geological map needed a total recon- 
struction. 

And now, the reconstruction takes place, with a rapidity 
unknown elsewhere The U.S.S.R. is developing all its 
resources to the uttermost, and primarily its power resom'ces 
of coal, oil, and water power. 

Take coal first. The forests of the past. The fuel from the 
past. The bottled sunshine of a million years. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of coal. Modern 
industrialism is built up on a basis of coal. England’s 
industrial supremacy begins tvith the story of coal. 

At first it was surface coal, scraped from the outcrops 
and used for warmth. Then, as the demand grew, mines 
were dug. Difficulties, when they arose, served as stepping- 
stones to new advances. The flooding of mines demanded 
pumps. New inventions harnessed steam to rid the mines 
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of water * the stationaiy steam-engine had arrived. Coal 
needs hauling. Why not harness steam to haul, as well 
as pump? The iron road and steam locomotive had 
ariTvcd. 

Before long steam-engines 'were pumping water, winding 
and hauhng coal, carrying passengers, driving cotton-looms, 
and serving man in a thousand other ways. And coal 
supplied the steam. England had coal, England exploited 
her coal supplies. The gaunt winding-head and slag-heap 
became as famihar sights in the English landscape as the 
haystack and barn, and industrial England clustered around 
them. Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds 
sprang into being. The country grew rich and prosperous, 
though ugly through a get-rich- quick disregard of national 
amenities. 

Goal is still in demand. Coal supplies heat, light, and 
power ; coal-tar watei proofs our roads ; coal products 
provide butter substitutes for food, dyes for frocks and 
fabrics, aspirin for nerves. Goal reigns, and though not 
unchallenged, is as viral as ever to industrial efficiency. 

Tsarist Russia had coal. More coal than England. 
More coal than all the rest of Europe put together. Tsarist 
Russia never dreamt of the wealth of her supplies. Only 
with the advent of the So-^iet Goveinment was the magni- 
tude of Russia’s coal reserves discovered and apphed to 
Russia’s needs. 

Tsarist Russia as a \vhole produced 29*1 million tons of 
coal annually. The Soviet Union had increased this, in 
1938, to 137 million tons. 

The coal-map of the Soviet Union contrasts vividly with 
the coal-map of the Tsarist regime, in which the Don Basin 
in Southern Em’opean Russia stood unchallenged and 
dangerously exposed to enemy attack: England at the 
Crimea stood on the highway to the Don. The rest of the 
map was largely blank 

Now, however, winding-heads arise in imheard-of places. 
The geologist went first; mapped the strata, drove the 
stakes, and said, Dig here Railroads appeared, shafts 
were sunk, winding-heads erected, cottages built, families 
reared. Farms expanded to supply butter, eggs, meat. 
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and fruit The miller came. The baker came. The 
carpenier came, the Lailor, the shoe-maker, the schoolj the 
pimting-pressj the cinema. 

Thai happens \vhen Soviet mines are sunk. That alwavs 
happens. That was meant to happen It was meant that 
the population should spread out and increase The waste 
places were destined to blossom as the rose so that the peoples 
in remote regions might grow thiough exploitation, not of 
fellow-men, but of their own regional riches. 

The geologist and his stakes were followed up as he drove 
them right across the continent. Some big stakes were 
driven in Western and Eastern Siberia, situated in the very 
heart of the Union, half-way between the world’s two 
greatest oceans and in places seldom heard of formerly. 

Who knew of Kuznetz, at the foot of the Altai Mountains 
which divide the Soviet union from extreme Western China 
and Mongoha? No one, perhaps, save the engineers who 
tapped Kuznetz coal for the Trans-Siberian locomotives. 
Yet Kuznetz coal reserves aie estimated at 450,000 million 
tons, 54,000 millions of it of first-rate quahty. Were coal 
used at its present rate, the Kuznetz basin could supply the 
whole world with coal for the next 300 years. 

Nor is that the end of the story. Perhaps it is but the 
beginning. For if you travel due north from Kuznetz, 
still in that central axis between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and follow the banks of the vast River Yencsei, 
which runs through Eastern Siberia to empty itself into the 
Arctic Ocean, you will traverse another coal-field with a 
promise rivalling even the Kuznetz area. 

Huge outcrops of coal have also been discovered at 
Aictic Pechora in the icy north and at Karaganda on the 
sultry steppes of Kazakstan. 

The Donetz Basin, again, with an abundance of coal, lies 
near the western borders of the Union. What of the eastern 
borders? What of the frontiers which infringe upon 
Japan? Should war break out bet^veen that country and 
the Soviet Union, must the Soviets transport all war material 
across a vast continent by means of a single railway system 
or depend on vulnerable ocean routes? And Japan speaks 
as threatemngly in the east as Germany in the west. 
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The cast, then, has demanded its own industry for 
defence and for the building up of socialism, and if industry 
must come, coal must be found. So Soviet geologists again 
map the strata and drive the stakes: this time along the 
Amur River, which flows into the ocean north of Japan. 
Here is found a coal-basin in the east as rich as the Donetz 
basin in the west, and with lesources estimated at 100,000 
million tons. 

Yet another field clamours for mention. Herr Hitler 
has viewed it ivith covetous eyes, and said so before the 
Soviet Union grew too strong to make him look that way so 
eagerly as formerly. It lies in the Ural Mountains, which 
cut the Soviet Union into eastern and western halves, and 
It is situated in a region where iron ore also exists in abun- 
dance. The combination of these minerals gives peculiar 
importance to the Ural coal-field. For iron ore is useless 
without coal. Imported coal costs 40 rubles a ton; local 
coal only 522-27 rubles, and thus is helping to bring into 
existence one of the largest iron-producing centres of the 
world. By 1942 rhirty-five new mines are to be opened in 
the Urals and the planned output wll increase to two and 
a half times its present figure. 

Science has done many things for coal. Geological 
science discovers coal. Engineering science excavates 
coal, drills it, saws it, lifts it on to travelling-belts and trans- 
ports it. Chemical science takes coal and distils tars, scents, 
colours, foodstuffs, and drugs from it. Science reduces work- 
ing houi's at the coal-face. Science frees men from peculiarly 
perilous jobs which thrust them into the bowels of the earth, 
cramp them, double them up and remove them from the 
light of day. 

And when science, in the Soviet Union, sets men fi'ec 
from one job, it provides them with other work ; it does not, 
as we have seen, throw them on the scrap-heap. 

Science is never stiU. It moves to fresh achievement. 
Science, in the Soviet Union, has an eye to health and 
beauty as well as material production. It aids the artist 
and the doctor. Science, as we have seen, gasifies coal in 
the seam and, with a minimum of human aid, delivers Hght 
heat, and power direct to tlie users, preventing the consump- 
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tion of raw coal in open fires, with fouling of air, rotting 
of buildings, and interception of ultra-violet rays. Raw 
coal-fires are responsible for rickets and consumption 
and many other diseases. They draw a trail of ugliness 
across industrial areas. Lenin had perceived this and fought 
for the removal of industrial ugliness when he advocated 
the gasification rather than the haulage of coal. Glean 
skies and homes lie ahead for Soviet workers. 



3. iiLACJK GOLD 

Fuel oil is as essential to the modern State as fuel coal. 
Oil is to the twentieth century what coal was to the nine- 
teenth. Goal reigns on, and wth extended uses ; but oil 
reigns beside it, and oil, the Black Gold of Russia, threatens 
to become the senior partner. Oil drives motor-cars, 
aeroplanes, and ocean liners. 

Above all, the national defence force needs oil. A 
mechamzed army is helpless apart from oil. Little wonder 
that oil attracts covetous eyes The political world 
manoeuvres to gain control of oil-bearing regions. Oil is 
crucial in the Palestinian question. We hear much about 
Arabs and Jews, and little about oil. But it is oil that 
keeps us in Palestine, The oil line from Iraq is the key to 
the problem of Palestine. 

Oil drives Germany towards Rumama as surely as oil 
keeps us in Palestine, and we all get stirred about the oil 
of Mexico. It is impossible to follow with appropriate 
intelligence the play and by-play of modern national 
movements apart from the study of oil and oil supply. 

The Soviet Union needs oil no less than other lands. 
More so indeed, for its mechanized forces are the vastest 
in the ^vorld, and its chance, in case of war, of getting 
oil from any capitalist country is infimtesimal. Lack of 
oil might prove fatal. But there is no lack of oil. The 
U.S S R. possesses oil reserves unsurpassed by any country 
in the world. It occupies second place in actual world- 
output, and leads in the matter of electrification of oil- 
producing plant 

In Tsarist Russia the oil industi'y was limited to one small 
area, the Caucasus On the south side of the Caucasian 
range was Baku, the largest centre, which yielded 83 per 
cent of Russian oil Grosny, on the northern slopes, yielded 
13 per cent. more. The output from the lest of Russia, 
from Emba on the north-east coast of the Caspian, from 
the Ferghan valley in Central Asia, and from the island of 
Sakhalin, which Russia shares with Japan, was insignificant. 
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Soviet geologists have now discovered almost limitless 
reserves of oii^ and more crucial still is the discovery of its 
wide extension. A belt of oil-bearing strata runs north 
from Baku, following roughly the track of the Ural Moun- 
tains, which cut the continent in two from north to south. 

In the far north, on the River Ukhta in the Pechora 
Basin of the Arctic Ocean, rise among the pine- woods of a 
roadless, umnhabited land the familiar derricks surrounded 
by w^orkers’ settlements, with electric power-plant and 
wireless station. Southwards along the Urals is a link of 
stations: Ghousser, Sterlitamak in Bashkiria, Emba on the 
north coast of the Caspian, and then the southernmost wells 
in Turkmenia, Baku has lost her supremacy. 

Sterhtamak, one link in tliis north-south chain, and lying 
in the Urals nearly on the same level as Moscow, and some 
600 miles eastwards, has exceptional interest, for it supplies 
the needs of the growing Ural industries built up upon the 
rich Ural mineral supplies and far removed from the attack 
of German planes. Both banks of the White River, which 
runs from the Urals to the Volga, are dotted with oil- 
derricks. 

This discovery of oil right in the centre of the Soviet 
Union, at Sterlitamak, Krasnakamsk, down the White 
River, down the River Kama, and by the delta where it 
flows into the Volga, is of immense importance. It not 
only supplies the needs of the Urals, but it is conveniently 
placed for road or river transit wherever need may indicate, 
and bmlds up, with oil, coal, and other mineral resources, 
a powerful and invulnerable industry in the very heart of 
the Union. The Urals are speedily becoming the world’s 
strongest citadel. 

At the International Geological Congress held in Moscow 
in July 1937, Professor Gubkin estimated the oil resources 
of the U.S.S.R. at 6,376'3 million tons. Six months later 
this estimate was found to err on the side of excessive 
caution. No limit can be set until the whole vast area has 
been explored. The output of oil, which had dropped from 
9-2 million tons in 1913 to 3,893,000 ions in 1920, mounted 
up to 30*6 million tons in 1937, and the rate of increase 
grows, 

M 
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(i) 

Electricity is the handmaid of the home. It lifts 
the housewife’s burden. It simplifies domestic life. We 
sivitch on the light. Candles, matches, and lamps dis- 
appear. We switch on the heat. Coal and chips and dust 
disappear. We switch on the kettle, the oven, the griller. 
The sooted flue disappears Electric irons smooth our 
clothes. Electric sweepers save the housemaid’s knees and 
the clouds of dust. Electric clocks need no winding and 
cause us to miss no trains 

Electricity is the handmaid of industry. The modern 
factory goes wandering away fiom crowded centres into 
rural areas. Factories leave pithead and railhead. Trunk 
roads and motor-lomes solve transit problems. The pylon 
solves the light, heat, and power problems. And, if we 
will have it so, an industnal colony may be as comely as 
an Oxford college. 

Electricity places wholly new powers in the hands of 
man. 

Far back in the last century, Karl Marx and Engels 
grasped, with prophetic vision, the significance for a 
socialist regime of the new discoveries of electriaty, then in 
its infancy. They perceived, almost before the scientists 
themselves perceived it, that power as well as light would, 
in time, travel along slender cables to revolutionize our 
industry. 

On November 8th, i88a, Karl Marx wrote to Frederick 
Engels : — 

*' Dear Fred, what do you think of Deprez’ experiment 
at the Munich Electneity Exhibition? It is nearly a 
year since Longuet promised to get me Deprez’ works 
(especially to prove that electricity permits of the trans- 
mission of power over long distances by means of ordinary 
telegraph we. . . .1 ” 
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On November nth, 1882, Engels replied; — 

“ Dear Moor. ... I am very curious as to the details 
of the experiment made by Depiez in Munich; it is 
absolutely unclear to me how the hitherto vahd laws for 
the calculation of the resistance of conductors, also used 
by engineers practically (in their calculations) can 
remain. It has hitlierto been considered that resistance 
increases, for conductors of the same material, propor- 
tionately as the diameter of the conducting wire decreases. 
I wish the things could be got from Longuet. The dis- 
covery makes it possible to utilize the vast water powder 
which hitherto 'ivent wasted.*^ 

The picture lies before me of Deprez' exhibit at the 
Munich Exhibition of 1882. A hydraulic motor and 
generator at Miesbach set pumps at work m Munich 
60 kilometres away, through the agency of two slender 
telegraph wires. 

The founders of scientific socialism not only recognized 
a wonderful scientific discovery, but foretold the economic 
and pohtical consequences which were bound to result from 
it. At its very dawn Marx laid claim to electricity as the 
basis of socialist techmque. 

Lenin followed Marx’s example in his enthusiasm for 
electricity and in his recognition of its supreme importance 
in socialized industry. In the early and perilous days of 
the Revolution he formulated his views with singular pre- 
cision. One of the most important tasks facing the national 
economy, he declared, was “ to devote special attention to 
the electrification of industry and transport and to the 
application of electricity in agriculture 
Lenin had fallow land to work upon. Tsarist Russia 
persistently neglected electric power. Steam turned her 
machines, steam pulled her trains, gas and kerosene lit her 
streets, factories, and houses. Electric power-stations, save 
in the larger towns of Moscow and St. Petersburg, were 
few in number and limited in capacity. 

For all its vast size, Russia occupied only the fifteenth 
place in world output of electric energy, and in producing 
that fragment was wildly reckless with her resources and 
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uninstructed in her methods. Drawing to Moscow^ and 
at great transportation costs^ high calorific petroleum from 
the Caucasus, and high-grade coal from the Donbas basin, 
she totally neglected the water-power of some of the world's 
mightiest nveis. 

A country so closely knit as that possessed of a socialist 
economy must necessarily require motive power which can 
be transmitted over long distances, which is universal and 
adequate in its application, and economical in its cost. 
Electricity fills all requirements Electricity is the indis- 
pensable foundation for the large-scale production which a 
socialist State demands. 

Lenin formulated a plan for electrification which was 
designed to cover the whole country with a network of 
district po-^ver-stations and transmission lines. The plan 
was adopted in 1920, and ten to fifteen years were allotted 
for its fulfilment. 

In the same year, 1920, it happened that Mr. H. G. Wells 
visited Moscow. He had chosen a sorry but instructive time 
for the visit. For not even the imagination of England's 
arch-dreamer could penetrate the outer gloom and turmoil 
of a young State in the early throes of a socialist revolution 
and see with any clearness whither it tended. From his 
railway-carnage window Wells looks out upon a country- 
side of wretched hovels, where famished and illiterate 
peasants have destroyed the trading settiements. In the 
town the workmen, led — as might be said — by fanatics, 
were trying to apply the maxims of Marx to a people still 
in the stage of the wooden plough. Wells sees complete 
collapse of ci\dl government. Chaos is triumphant. In 
his note-book he writes , 

“ In 1920 Russia presented the unprecedented picture 

of modern civilization in a state of complete collapse. 

The railways were rusting and falling by degrees into 

disuse ; the towns were falling into ruins.” 

In the Kremlin he met Lenin, and makes this further 
entry in his note-book : 


Lenin, who like a good orthodox Marxist denounces 
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all Utopians, has succumbed at last to a Utopia, the 
Utopia of the eleciricians. He is throwing all his weight 
into a scheme for the development of great power 
stations in Russia to serve whole provinces with light, 
with transport, and with power. Two experimental 
districts, he said, had already been electrified. Gan one 
imagine a more courageous project in a vast flat land of 
forests and ilhterate peasants, with no water power, with 
no technical skill available, and with trade and industry 
at the last gasp^ Projects for such electrification are in 
process of development in Holland and they have been 
discussed in England, and m those densely-populated and 
highly-developed centres one can imagine them as suc- 
cessful, economical, and altogether beneficial. But their 
application in Russia is an altogether greater strain upon 
the constructive imagination. I cannot see anything of 
the sort happening in this dark crystal of Russia, but 
this little man at the Kremlin can. . . 

And the little man was right. And Wells was wrong. 
Lenin knew what were the issues at stake. 

Without a plan of electrification we cannot tackle 
the work of actual construction. We need this programme 
as the first rough draft, to be placed before the whole of 
Russia, of an economic plan, calculated ahead for at 
least ten years and showing the way now to give Russia 
in actual fact the economic basis that is required by 
Communism. . . . Communism is Soviet government 
plus the electrification of the whole country. Otherwise 
the country will remain a country of small peasant 
economy, and it is up to us to realize this quite clearly.'* 

Whilst these words ^ve^e being spoken at the Eighth 
All-Russia Congress, bullets were still singing over the 
banks of the Dnieper ; the Elichkas bridge was blown into 
fragments, and a German army of occupation had entered 
Kiev, 

At this very moment, and as if heedless of their peril, 
the engineer, Krzhizhanosky, mounted the rostrum of the 
Great Theatre in Moscow and announced the most fantastic 
plans. 
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Twenty electric stations worked by steam ^vith a capacity 
of over I million kilowatts ; ten water-power stations^ with 
a capacity of over 640,000 kilowatts, were to be erected in 
a country where even oil-lighting was still a rarity. 

This man was gravely proposing a plan for covering 
with a network of cables a primitive land in the early 
childhood of its industrialism, v\ath no material resources, 
and in the throes of civil wai. Ironic foreign journalists 
dubbed his speech as ‘‘ electrofiction 

Stalin, in March 1921, wrote to Lenin as follows con- 
cerning the electricity plan : 

“ I move : 

1. That not a single minute more be wasted on talking 
about the plan. 

2. That a practical start be made. 

3. That at least one third ... of all we do be sub- 
ordinated to the interests of this start.’' 

A start was made on tlie Dnieper. Soviet theodolites 
replaced German guns. The Plan began. The possi- 
bilities grew as it proceeded. The original horse-power 
anticipated was 350,000. Subsequently 810,000 was found 
possible. 

Rocks were blasted; rails cut through the hills; a steel 
army of cranes, excavators, locomotives and drills attacked, 
conquered, and harnessed this mass of water moving at a 
speed of 3,000 cubic metres a second. Peasants, young 
and old, threw themselves beliind the task. Rocks were 
blasted. Vast holes excavated. Concrete poured down 
in streams. Mr. Thomson, the American specialist, 
reports ; 

I have seen concrete laid in different parts of the 
world and it is not the first time I have had to see an 
avalanche of concrete, but what is significant is that the 
avalanche continues to descend with the same force and 
all to a man are inspired with energy and drawn into 
the impetuous advance.*' 

Dnieprostroy created a new world record in speed of 
concrete laying. 
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By 5.20 p.m. on March 28th5 ^9323 the last bucket of 
concrete had been sunk and the dam was completed 
before scheduled time. Rocks, rapids, banlcs were slowly 
submerged. Ninety-five kilometres of turbulent rapids 
became a navigable stream The river was vanquished 
and the waters lose to the height of a six-storied building 
and spread out as a vast lake, smooth and far. Great 
steamers, lifted through giant locks, travelled from the sea 
through deep and quiet waters to the upper river and far 
out into the heart of the Steppes. 

The turmoil is now hidden out of sight. The water 
from the deep and peaceful basin is sucked into the pipes 
of nine tui bines which lie like monstrous fossil snails buried 
in the concrete. Masses of water rush thiough a circular 
coriidor seven yards in diameter and drive against the 
vanes of the turbine to generate a power nearly double 
that of the plant at the Niagara Falls. A miraculous thing 
has happened. The turbulence of the cataracts passes 
invisibly and silently through wires overhead to lift burdens 
from human shoulders and meet a thousand hmnan needs. 

When he bade good-bye to Wells, Lenin had said ; “ Come 
again to Russia in ten years’ time and see what we shall 
have done in the meantime.” That was in 1920. In 
1932 the largest electric giant in Europe had been erected 
in the land of the “ moujiks ” and ‘‘ economic chaos 

Fifteen years later the plan was already fulfilled by 
150 per cent. Pylons and cables become familiar features 
of Soviet landscapes. Travel to the far north and you 
will find a hydro-elcctric station in the Kola peninsula 
where the thermometer falls 40 degrees below zero and 
the frozen ground blunts the finest steel. Another station 
plants itself still farther north on the shores of the Arctic sea. 

Travel again to the extreme south, to the sultry steppes 
of Kazakstan or to the lonely hills and valleys of Tadji- 
kistan, where floating wicks in bowls of oil sensed primitive 
hovels for light and where work ceased at sunset. Now 
electric lamps sparkle and glow in cottages and hamlets 
and village streets. Electricity skips the stage of the 
kerosene lamp, and in amply lighted rooms children study 
books and families enjoy the amenities of civihzed life. 
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Electricity has its romance and gives rein to the engineer's 
imagination. In Armenia, the land of ancient culture 
and modern torture, where Ararat raises its summit to 
the skies, and where foaming streams roar down the 
mountain chasms, lies, high above the valleys, the great 
lake of Sevan. It stands two kilometres above sea level, 
and its deep waters, stretching out over an area of 1,500 
square kilometres, are fed by twenty-seven small rivers. 
In the hot and sultry air millions of gallons of water 
evaporate and are lost Millions more run down the 
Zanga River unutilized, whilst possible copper-works, 
rubber-works, cotton-mills, silk-mills, quarries only await 
the power to drive them, and fields capable of rich crops 
only await water for their irrigation. 

Lenin, in a letter to the Communists of Transcaucasia, 
in April 1921, pointed out that it was necessary “ to begin 
large works for electrification and irrigation By 1936 
the power-stations of Armenia were producing 14 1 milhon 
kilowatt-hours of energy a year. Lake Sevan had been 
harnessed ; and harnessed in a way so skilful and imaginative 
that as industries glow the power to drive them will grow 
proportionately. The water, in its fall of 1,000 metres, is 
intercepted stage by stage and forced to turn the turbines 
which supply the needed power. The waste waters spread 
out through a network of irrigation canals amongst vine- 
yards, orchards, and cotton-fields. 

The future need of expanding industries is met by a 
cunning calculation. A tunnel penetrates the mountain, 
and with the River Zanga helps to draw and utilize larger 
quantities of water from the lake, whose level lowers year 
by year. In fifty years time the level of the lake will have 
fallen 50 metres. And yet the available power will increase. 
For evaporation will decrease. A larger percentage of the 
w^ater of the twenty-seven tributary rivers will be available 
for use. 

No tales of persecution and poverty come now firom the 
land “ of the Armenian atrocities The era to which 
William Ewart Gladstone looked foi-ward has arrived 
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miraculously. Armema is free and advances Armenia 
grows her own cotton, works it in her own textile mills, 
driven with her own power; produces 15 million cans of 
fruit a year from her own orchards, and electrically operates 
cheese production in her own alpine factories. 

When E. Abramyan wrote : ‘'I lost my parents during 
the imperialist war and was left an uncared-for orphan. 
There were over 50,000 such waifs in Armenia before the 
Soviet power was established. The Soviet power became 
a mother to us, sheltered us from our earliest years, cared 
for us and gave us an education/’ she told the story of the 
new life in Armenia to which their own Lake Sevan is 
made to minister. 


(ill) 

But it is mainly on her rivers that the Soviet Union 
must depend for the power her industries demand. Russia’s 
rivers, amongst the largest in the world, drove, in Tsarist 
days, the grindstones of a village mill. Today they drive 
vast power-plants. The combined capacity of all the 
Tsarist hydro-electric stations was less than one-sixth of 
the capacity of a smglc turbine in the Dnieper station. 

The contemplated river projects are simply gigantic, far 
surpassing any schemes attempted or dreamed of in other 
lands. 

The Volga project fills the public eye at the moment. 
The largest river in Europe is to be, in its entirety, harnessed 
and tamed. Huge dams will block the Volga and its 
tributaries, deepening the channels and driving eight 
hydro-electric stations on the Volga River, six on the 
Kama, the tributary river which drains the w’estern Urals 
and enters the Volga at Kazan, three on the Oka River, 
and three more on the canal which is to join the Volga 
with the Don and enable ships from Moscow to pass 
through the Black Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Two stations, at Uglich and Rybinsk, northwards of 
Moscow, are now near completion, and the Ivankovo 
station is already complete. Construction on the Kmby- 
shev station, destined to be the largest in the world, has 
started and proceeds. 
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When the whole scheme is completed, floods and droughts 
will be conquered; virgin and desert lands will burst with 
fertile crops ; ocean steamers will rise from level to level 
through gigantic concrete locks and pass amongst new 
cotton-fields along a mighty inland waterway, linked up 
with rail, sea, and river transport lines. 

Still more grandiose schemes propose to utilize the rivers 
and lakes of Eastern Siberia, where the Angara, the 
Yenisei, and other huge rivers flow from high altitudes 
down rocky beds. Engineers talk now in terms of 100,000 
million kilowatt-hours as available. 

Socialist organization has had great advantages in elec- 
trification. It chooses the best sites. It fears no property 
rights. It concentrates capital investments on gigantic 
power-stations, with all the economies that this implies. 
It creates great linked-up systems: the Moscow system, 
for instance, even now, and taken by itself, apart from all 
the other systems, with which it will one day be linked, 
holds first place in Europe for power generated, and shares 
with New York the first place in the world for heat and 
power production. 



5. STEEL FOUNDATIONS 

Civilized living makes big demands on metals. A 
•well-fitted house claims large quantities of iron, steel, copper, 
and a long list of other metals. There are the iron ranges 
or gas-cookers in kitchens, and fire-bars in parlours. There 
are iron shovels, buckets, saucepans, ■vacuum cleaners, 
pianos, and sewing-machines. Indirectl-y the demand is 
greater: the clothes we wear are ■v\'oven on steel looms 
driven by steel engines and transported by steel loco- 
motives travelhng on steel rails Add all the homes 
together and you get the measure of demand for metals. 

The amount of metal a country produces is a good 
gauge to its ciidlized usages. If Tsarist Russia consumed 
a minute quantity of steel, and produced still less, we can 
safely conclude that the homes of her i6o million subjects 
were less civilized, as was indeed the fact. 

Considering the immense size of its teriitory, the iron 
and steel industiy of Tsarist Russia was absurdly small. 
How small in relation to today’s production may be seen 
by the fact that all but 3^ per cent, of Soviet iron and 
steel comes from new or completely reconstructed mills. 

Furthermore, the industry was concentrated in one or 
two localities instead of spreading out widely and healthily. 
Russia depended mainly on the blast-flirnaces of the 
south. The Donbas and Dnieper districts provided nearly 
three-quarters of Russia’s pig iron. What if the Donbas 
had been seized by Britain or Germany? 

The other centre in the Ural Mountains which accounted 
for the remaining quarter of Russian pig iron had in 
ancient days supplied the greater part of Europe ■with 
metals: its iron industry still persisted, but with the 
technique of the eighteenth century. The atmosphere was 
feudal. The forges were toys. The capitalist Donbas 
industry had left the feudal Urals high and dry. And 
yet even the capitalist Tsarist Donbas Imgered so far 
behind Soviet achievement that three of the largest works 
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of today produce more pig-iron than all the eighty-seven 
furnaces of Tsarist Russia. 

This dangerous concentration of industry was in no 
sense due to lack of raw material in other localities. 

Soviet geologists have quickly discovered and mapped 
fresh sources of supplies, and prepared the way for the 
thrilling story of re-mapping industry and population. 


(i) 

In The Times Atlas, in obscure piint, you may find the 
place-name Magniinaya (Magnet Mountain), lying 617 
metres above sea level and in the exti'eme south of the 
Ural Mountains. On the right bank of the small river 
which skirted the mountain lay the Cossack village of 
Magnitnaya. 

In 1929, wind-swept, flowery meadows lay beyond the 
village. Herds of cattle browsed up the slope of the 
Atach Mountain. Today one of the world’s supreme steel 
centres hums and roars where the cattle grazed. The 
Atach Mountain was one vast lump of iron ore, con- 
taining 63 per cent, of iron, and weighing 300 million 
tons. The Magnet Mountain gives it its appropriate 
name of Magnitogorsk. 

An area of 54 square kilometres was selected for the 
site of Magnitogorsk. Five square kilometres were for the 
metallurgical plant. 

Workers of thirty-five nationalities assembled and built 
barracks for workers, a settlement for foreign specialists, 
co-operative stores, restaurants, hospitals, nurseries, clubs, 
and a theatre. A ferro-concrete dam was thro^vn across 
the little river, and a lake of 13 J squat e kilometres was 
formed. The work was done in winter with slightly 
heated concrete, the first experiment of its kind in the 
world. 

Aerodromes were built, railw’’ays cut, roads laid : tractors, 
trucks, automobiles jostled with caravans of horses and 
camels on the new highways. Centuries were telescoped 
into months. 

Sixty thousand workers settled, built two electric stations, 
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a blick-yard, a saw-mill, a wood -factory, a forge and a 
machine-shop. The attack upon the mountain began. 
Ledges 30 feet high were cut in it to get the ore. 

Enormous structures arose: the housing of huge ore- 
crushers ; vast walls of the power-plant ; batteries of coke- 
ovens and blast-furnaces towering to the height of 130 feet. 

The blast-furnaces of Magnitogorsk form the most 
powerful battery in the world. The open-hearth furnaces 
are the largest in the world. 

Chemical works spring up to utilize the chemical by- 
products of the coke-ovens benzol, ammonia, coal-tar, 
and feililizcrs 

The city itself is planned with care: Soviet factories 
turn out men as well as steel: seventeen great blocks of 
buildings, each with its own department store, school, 
restaurants, and creches ; each apartment in the blocks 
of flats with its own bath, running water, electric light, 
gas, and central heating. 

By 1934 the mills turned out about 10 million tons of 
cast iron. By 1937 this had grown to 14^ million tons. 
Steel increased from 9^ to upwards of 17! million tons, 
and rolled metal from 9 to 13 milhon tons. 


(li) 

And now for another large-scale, large-visioned under- 
taking. 

Like two great bastions of industrial power in the central 
areas of the Soviet Union stand the iron-ore mines of these 
Ural Mountains and the coal regions of Kuznetz, lying 
far to the east. Two thousand kilometres separate them. 
Yet their interests are mutual. The Magnet Mountain 
provides the best ore, Kuznetz the best coking coal. So 
Kuznetz coal travels to Magnitogorsk, and Magnitogorsk 
ore to Kuznetz, with blast-furnaces at either end. The 
trucks are always full, and each works supplies the other’s 
need. 

The united output is enormous. Even in 1936 the two 
mills together produced one and a half times as much pig 
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iron as Japanj and each becomes the centre of a \irile 
population. 

A new industrial world has been born in the central 
regions around coal and iron ore. The old world of the 
Donbas has been reborn. New blast- and open-hearth 
furnaces replace the outdated, outworn furnaces of Tsarist 
days. The iron ore at Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine and 
the coal in the Donbas station arc linked together as were 
Alagnitogorsk and Kuznetz, with a smelting-worlcs at each 
end ; the trucks tiavelling between the two always working 
to capacity. 

And yet another new world is planned, with a further 
redistribution of industry. An iron and steel base is to be 
established in the Far East, with a complete metallurgical 
cycle of production, which will meet all the needs of a 
local machine-building industry. The eastern districts are 
to yield from 28 to 35 per cent, of the country’s total 
production. 

By 1942 the output of pig iron is to be half as much 
again as that of 1937; steel 56 per cent, more; rolled 
metal 62 per cent, more, and of high-grade rolled metal 
nearly twice as much. 

Form a picture of what this means. Steel, for example, 
is to increase by 56 per cent. Each i per cent, of increase 
in rolled steel would produce heavy rails for nearly 500 
miles of railroad. The increase of rolled steel of 1942 over 
1937 would provide steel rails that would more than 
circle the globe at the Equator. 

I have spoken only of iron and steel. Of other metals 
the same holds good. The Pribalkhashsky combine is 
planned to turn the copper resources of Kazakstan, which 
spread far and wide over the southern central regions of 
the U.S.S R., into one of the largest copper industries in 
the world, whilst aluminium works are erected on the 
Dnieper, near Leningrad, in the Urals, and m far northern 
Karelia. 


(iii) 

Let the closing word be of gold. Gold still has value 
>ther than intrinsic for the Soviet Union, for gold is a 
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means of exchange with other countries who value it. So 
gold is useful, and the U,S.S.R. abounds in gold. 

Gold, in the capitalist world, has a sinister history. 
Sinister in the getting. Sinister in subsequent manipula- 
tion. Wlien the gold city of Johannesburg was established, 
the natives refused to work underground until the hut-tax 
and other payments which could only be made in money 
compelled them to do so. Mr. John Hodgson, the dis- 
tinguished engineer, in an article in the New Statesman in 
igi6, showed that for every 6o-lb. bar of gold produced 
from the death-dealing quartz dust at Johannesburg one 
native died and five others were ruined for hfe by accident 
or disease. Mr. Hodgson’s article caused the Minister of 
Mines to take action and saved the hves of 300,000 
natives. 

Higher wages were paid to entice the natives to stay 
longer. But higher wages worked differently with natives 
than with white men ; they the quicker bought their 
liberty. So betting was introduced and debts were incurred, 
and a docile and permanent labour force became available. 

Mr. Hodgson has much to say of the gold mines of Tsarist 
Russia, where, on April 17th, 1912, a peaceful and un- 
armed procession of strikers at the Lena gold-fields — then 
being exploited by an English company formed in 1908 — 
was scattered by soldiers’ bullets. One hundred and nine- 
teen peisons were killed. The general cause of the strike 
was long hours with low and delayed pay. The immediate 
cause was the serving out of a horse’s sexual organs in the 
food. The further general strike which the Lena massacre 
involved caused a government inquiry" which elicited these 
horrible facts. 

If the production of gold has slain its thousands, the 
manipulation of gold has slain its lens of thousands, or, 
to be more correct, its tens of millions. Those who hold 
the gold, and on the basis of that holding erect a pyramid 
of interest-bearing obligations, and then a mountain of 
inextinguishable debt, those who create or destroy the 
money of the people by a stroke of the pen, hold the 
livelihood of the peoples and the life of industry in the 
hollow of their hand. 
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In vivid contrast is the production of gold and its use 
in the Soviet Union. 

Gold is mined all over the Soviet Union. Old flooded 
mines are restored and new deposits discovered. In the 
remote taiga of the north, in the steppes of Kazakstan, in 
the mountain regions of the Pamirs, in the valleys of the 
northern Caucasus, and in the foothills of the Urals or the 
Altai Mountains, gold is found, and the gold-bearing 
regions are as large as the combined areas of several 
European countries In output the Soviet Umon occupies 
second place in world production. 

Gold prospecting in the U S.S R. employs new methods 
and new equipment. Search-parties, armed with Empire 
drills, Krelins drills, Keystone drills, or Sullivan drills, 
invade the remotest parts of the Soviet Union all the year 
round, and send the samples of ore they find for precise 
analysis with sensitive instruments by qualified scientists 
at the gold research institutes. Eighty per cent, instead of 
5 per cent, of production is now extracted mechanically, 
one method being the hydraulic gun, by which earth is 
removed by a jet of water under terrific pressure. 

When a new field is discovered, roads, railways, and air 
routes replace the camels and the reindeer and the primi- 
tive track, and link up the field with the central world of 
the Union. Electrically driven and steam-driven machineiy, 
often of immense size, aid the workers, who are organized 
on sociahst principles. The experience of the old diggers 
aids the younger men, and the conditions in which both 
live differ totally from the conditions in the Lena gold- 
fields, The old dug-outs and 'wooden huts are replaced 
by decent houses. Well-equipped shops and restaurants 
have been opened, schools built and newspapers pubhshed. 
One hundred and seven thousand pupils attend 576 schools 
in the gold-fields of the Soviet Union. The life of the 
child of the gold-digger is a primary care. 

Better even than the methods of gold extraction is the 
Soviet method of employing gold when mined. 

It might at first sight seem odd that the Soviet Govern- 
ment should seek so eagerly to dig out of the ground the 
shiny yellow metal which has been used so long to enslave 
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manldiid. But we inu:3t remember tliat the Soviet Union 
is still surrounded by a capitalist world, and gold has 
value in that world in the struggle for economic independ- 
ence. Gold procures the most modern machinery, equip- 
ment, and technical innovations. Gold means the 
strengthening of the defensive powers of the country. 
Gold is useful abroad. 

But gold is used as money only for foreign purchases. 
Gold is not the basis of cuirency within the Union. The 
Soviet Union enjoys a managed currency, without any 
reference to foreign exchanges. The fluctuations in the 
aggregate amount of Soviet currency have no observable 
effect on prices of commodities or services : prices of com- 
modities are fixed, just as gas or urban water is fixed in 
England, and cannot vary with the amount of currency in 
circulation. The amount of currency in circulation no 
more effects the price of goods than die number of postage 
stamps in existence effects the postage rates, or the number 
of letters dispatched. 

Gk)ld is useful to the U.S.S R. so long as other lands 
employ it. Its internal use is confined to the filling of 
teeth, the construction of trinlvets or for the technical 
purposes ofindust^^^ 

Soviet Russia parts with its gold ; it docs not hoard it. 
In return it gets machinery and a thousand other valuable 
and useful articles. The gold it gives in exchange lies 
buried in the vaults of other lands. Its use as money is 
threatened. The day may be approaching when gold 
becomes worthless in all countries save for technical pur- 
poses. ‘‘ We may yet live to see the day when gold falls 
to a tenth of its present value ; the gold mines will be mined 
— but we may have gold plates on our table ! Soviet 
Russia will in that case have the better part of the bargain 
and deserves it. 

And in the present, with a reserve of gold probably 
greater than that of its tliree potential Fascist enemies 
combined, the Soviet Union has wisely placed itself in a 
strong position in the event of wax. 


N 



6. OUR SERVANTS THE MACHINES 

This is a machine age. We become a machine-minded 
people. The housewife owns machines^ and works 
machines, sewing-machinesj vacuum cleaners, refriger- 
atois, wiieless, gramophones, bicycles, and motor-cars. 
Machines add power to our hands and speed to our feet; 
machines lift burdens off our shoulders; free us from a 
thousand tasks. Machines, driven by solar power in any 
of its vaiious forms, make poveriy an anachronism. We 
starve amidst plenty, if we starve at all, 

England suffers from no lack of machines, only from 
lack of common sense in their use, Wc arc not mechanically 
backward, but economically backward. We have stuck fast 
at the economically stupid stage, where machines stand 
idle whilst we go hungry. 

In England the machine is regarded by many as an 
enemy, and with some show of reason. New machines and 
new inventions throw thousands on the dole. In a glass 
factory one person makes 3,000 bottles an hour : formerly it 
took seventy-seven. The machine deprives seventy-six of 
employment Men dread the advent of a new machine. 

Tsarist Russia went back even a step behind that in fear, 
and dreaded the factory which made the machine The 
Tsarist Government observed that machine factories in 
other lands had produced the revolutionary proletariat and 
the radical middle class. Consequently no encouragement 
was given to industrial development by Tsarist Russia: 
most machinery was imported Even scythes, the universal 
agricultural implements of the pre-war age, were bought 
fi'om Austria, though Russia possessed facilities for pro- 
ducing excellent steel. 

The Soviet Union has no fear of the machine, and need 
have none. Naturally so. In a planned economy the 
more machines possessed the easier will be the work, the 
shorter the working day, the lighter and happier the lives 
of all. Possessing the power, the Soviet Union soujgrht to 
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constiuct as many machines as were needed to produce 
what goods it desired. 

When the Dnieper River was conquered, power was 
delivered ar the cost of one kilowatt-hour for a farthing: 
one kilowatt being approximately three days’ work of a 
strong man. That meant three days^ work for a farthing. 

The Soviet people aie eager to make and possess machines 
which will utilize tliis cheap and abundant power and 
render it serviceable in an infinite variety of ways : machines 
that sew boots, machines that weave clothes, machines that 
chum butter, machines that make paper, machines that 
count ; and those machines especially upon wliich all other 
machines depend, machines that make machines. 

For the first essential ob\dously is the production of 
macliines which makes machines. If we have blacksmiths, 
locksmiths, and lathe-making shops ; if we have diillers and 
grinders and polishers, and a few other skilled craftsmen, we 
can make any machine for any factory. Russia needed 
first of all machines to make machines, whether the 
machines were the sensitive ship’s chronometer or the giant 
excavator which, like an immense arm, 6o feet in length, 
provided with a huge scoop at the end of it, cuts its way into 
the ground with immense teeth of forged steel, grips a 
wagon-load of earth, lifts it bodily, swings it easily round, 
and drops it with a rush hke a waterfall into the iron box 
of the waiting truck. 

Tsarist Russia lacked tools to make tools and men with 
technical skill to work them. Tsarist Russia depended on 
foreign technicians and bought all her complicated 
machinery from Britain, Germany, or the U.S.A. 

Tools to make tools, machines to make machines, were 
the first problem. These tools to make tools are as wonder- 
ful in their own way as the tools they make; a bundled 
times more agile, a hundred times more accurate, and a 
hundred times more po'werful than the hands of any man. 
Tools with steel hands that can saw, chop, hammer, and 
shave all at once. Cutting tools that travel so quickly that 
the tool gets red hot and demands — and gets — specially 
tempered steel. Tools that work with such precision that 
the steam hammer which at one moment could crush a 
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house will in the next drop so lightly as to touch your watch- 
glass on the anvil \vithoul breaking it. 

The Soviet Union needed lathes, steam hammers, forges, 
presses, guillotines, saws, a vast variety of precision tools. 

The Soviet Union was bound, therefore, if it hoped to 
survive at all, to create a machine-building industry, and 
to distribute that industry far and wide throughout the 
Union. To do this it must pi oduce and train its own expert 
technical staff. That in itself was a colossal task and 
possessed many ramifications. It demanded the provision 
of schools, colleges, and technical institutes, manned by 
skilled teachers. It demanded the swatch over to machine- 
mindedness of a people unacquainted even with the most 
elementary forms of machine construction. It demanded 
the development of discipline and emulation, and many 
other qualities of character. 

The Soviet Union has achieved its colossal task in the 
brief space of one and twenty years, and today there is 
scarcely a single needed machine which it cannot produce 
at home. New branches of machine construction open 
daily. 

(i) 

Earliest and most pressing of the mechanical needs of 
the Union was that of a mechanized agiicultural industry, 
and it is in the production of agricultural machinery that 
achievement is greatest and most dramatic. This least- 
mechanized sixth of the eaith has sprung at a bound, as it 
were, into the foremost rank of mechanized lands. Soviet 
Russia produces more agricultural machinery than any 
country in the world, not even excluding the United States 
of America. The land which yesterday bought her scythes 
in Austria, today makes more agricultural tractors and 
combine harvesters than any country in the world. 

Italy possesses 18,000 tractors, Germany 30,000. The 
Soviet people possess 558,600 tractors, and they are home- 
built and made to meet all needs. The Chelyabinsk factory 
produces 40,000 machines a year. 

In production of combine harvesters, the Soviet Union 
leads the world, both in quantity and quality. One after- 
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noon, in the Ukraine, I amused myself with inspecLing 
dozens of discarded types, many of them of well-known and 
recent make, housed in a field called the museum ’k 
The Soviet Union’s home-made harvesters had put the 
world’s best specimens on the retired list. 

The Molotov Auto-plant in Gorky produces more trucks 
than the combined auto-plants of England. It is the 
largest in the world. The Soviet Union incidentally already 
possesses more trucks than Japan, Italy, and Poland taken 
together. 

One thousand and eighty locomotives leave the Voro- 
shilovgrad factory a year: by 1942 the total output of 
main-line locomotives will be 2,090 a year. By the same 
dale 400,000 automobiles a year will leave the auto-plants ; 
and 90,000 two-axled freight-cars the railway-wagon shops. 


(ii) 

Aeroplanes provided a test case for Soviet planning. 
No modem land dare ignore the aeroplane. Without 
aeroplanes an army is robbed of its eyes and a country of 
its vital nerves. 

In a land so vast as the Soviet Union, with forests, 
steppes and ice-fields, with national republics and 
autonomous tegions far removed jfrom the centre of the 
Union, air communication is a matter of exceptional 
importance. Sakhalin island, cut off for several months 
by sea, and the Kara-Kum desert by sand, depend for 
news upon the aeroplane. Outlying areas need constant 
touch with the centre by up-to-date newspapers : engineers 
need up-to-date plans. The Soviet air service meets these 
needs and increases the sense of unity, so necessary amongst 
widely scattered peoples. 

Pilot Chukhnovsky discovered and rescued the crew of 
the Italian dirigible Italia 

In an obscure corner of Karelia, where the thermometer 
drops 40 degrees below zero, the feet of a village teacher 
froze and gangrene set in. Death could only be avoided by 
an operation. No surgeon was accessible. But an aero- 
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plane, sent fiom Leningrad, brought her to a surgeon in a 
day and saved her life. 

A dangeious epidemic threatened a herd of deer at the 
mouth of the Yenesei, months away from civilized life by 
ordinary modes of travel. A bi igade of aviators transported 
doctors WTth curatives and the epidemic was stayed. 

Aeroplanes carry mails; aeroplanes discover seals in 
Arctic waters; aeroplanes collect pelts from inaccessible 
parts of Yakutsk; aeroplanes sow rice, detect forest fires, 
exterminate noxious insects, wage w^ar on locusts, kill weeds, 
plant trees, disperse fogs 

The Soviet Union now makes its own aeroplanes ; and 
makes them of excellent quality and in astonishing quanti- 
ties. The polar flight in 1937 of 7,000 miles in two days 
and a quarter, from Moscow to the southern regions of the 
United States, speaks of quality. Let Commandant 
Schmeltcl, of the German Reich Ministry of Air, an 
authority unlikely to exaggerate, speak of the quantity. 

In his Air War Threatened Em'ope published in 
1938, Commandant Schmettel states that the output of 
military planes by tire Soviet Russian Aviation industry 
will reach the total figure of 12,000 or even 15,000 in 1940, 
and soon be able to produce from 12,000 to 15,000 planes a 
year. Its output in war-time, he adds, cannot be expressed 
in figuies. 

Soviet planes, both in construction and performance, 
are up to American standards says Thomas Morgan, 
president of the Gurtiss-Wright Corporation “ The 
institutions and shops for research and study are equal 
in quality and far surpass in size anything abroad . . . 
because they have the whole resom'ces of the state at 
their disposal. Engineers and designers have an oppor- 
tunity for experimental w'ork that no private company 
could afford.’’ 

A vast variety of airci aft suited to Russia’s vaiying con- 
ditions issue from Soviet shops. There are polar planes 
able to function in temperatures 40 degrees below zero; 
planes with retractable gears, able to alight on land, 
water, snow, or ice; sky-trams ” with a “ locomotive ” 
plane towing passenger or freight-laden gliders which 
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can be uncoupled at their destination and glide down 
to earth ^vhilst the “ locomotive proceeds. There are 
tiny planes called “ sky fleas ” and vast planes like the 
Maxim Gorky, which collided and crashed in 1935, only 
to be succeeded, if desired, by other monsters of a like or 
greater size. 


(ill) 

Machine-building in the U.S S.R. stands today first in 
Eui'ope : its only rival in capacity and output is the USA. 
Already the output stands Iwenty-thiee times higher than 
the pie-war level. And the rate of increase is still on the 
sleep upward incline. By rhe end of the Third Five-Year 
Plan in 1942 the output will be 225 per cent, that of the 
1937 level. 

Thousands of new types of machines have already been 
mastered, and the up-to-date engineering works built 
during these years can now cope with the mass production 
of any type demanded by the national economy or for 
defensive purposes. 

In the year 1938 alone the machine-building industry 
was scheduled to start manufacturing 277 new types and 
sizes of machine tools, high-pressure turbines and boilers, 
improved generators, automobile motors, Diesel engines, 
cranes, cars, and agricultural machinery. 

By the year 1942 the assortment of tools is to increase 
by 800: the proportion of highly productive automatic 
and semi-automatic tools is to rise considerably. 

The Soviet machine-building industry eagerly scans the 
latest achievements of woild technique. Students have 
ready access to the world’s scientific and technical journals. 
The role of the designer has been strengthened and experi- 
mental departments of every kind increased and equipped. 
Soviet engineers seek to supplement foreign advance with 
native initiative. 

The peculiarities of the Soviet system naturally and spon- 
taneously tend to rapid progress in machine design and 
construction. The technical problems of the next five 
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years are clearly defined. It is kno^vn exactly what new 
machines will be required and in what quantities they will 
be produced. One design department will be responsible 
for a special machine or equipment. The actual amount 
of new design is reduc<*d. Five-sixihs of the work of tech- 
nical staffs is wasted in the competitive tendering of 
capitalist countries. 

Mr. Arnold Tustin, foimerly chief engineer in the elec- 
trical department of the Metro-Vickers plant in Sheffield, 
“ a highly responsible and absorbing job,” as he describes 
it. and subsequently senior engineer of the technical bureau 
on traction motors at the Kirov Dynamo Plant, puts this 
point clearly, and the point itself is so important that we 
will quote his own words : 

“ For an engineer, a maker of machines, work in a 
Soviet factory offers tremendous satisfaction. The com- 
mercial principle that holds sway in capitalist industry 
very often forces engineers to spend their energy, strength 
and knowledge for nothing. In England, for example, 
there are several factories turning out one and the same 
article. When an order comes, each factory tries to 
get it at all costs. The engineers employed at these 
factories all begin making new designs without knowing 
whether their firms will get the order or not. But only 
one firm is given the order. The designs of all the others 
remain imused. 

“ It is quite different in the Soviet Union, Here all 
tasks are linked up with the development of industry. 
This makes every engineer sure that the work he has 
done will be used. Here there is not a single valuable 
design that is not converted into material value. The 
system of economic planning enables the engineer to 
see the fruits of his creation. And this is the most 
precious thing of all for him.” 



7. ARTERIES AND NERVES 

(i) 

Old Russia was a land of vast distances and miserable 
communications. In famines millions perished in one part 
of the country whilst wheat rotted in another for lack of 
transport. During the World War armies stood defenceless 
whilst munitions clogged the junctions. 

The problem of transport and communications was 
multiplied a hundred-fold when the Soviets introduced the 
new era of intensive industiial production. 

In the Soviet Union of today freight movement is 
immense. Rivers of iron, coal, cotton, lumber, and 
machines travel to feed the factories, from which in turn 
rivers of finished goods flow out to meet the needs of 
consumers. 

Often these rivers of goods flow from, and to, long dis- 
tances. They flow widest and strongest where the factories 
grow thickest — ^in Leningrad or Moscow, for instance. 
One broad stream will flow to these cities from the south, 
from the Donbas and the Ukraine. Another from the east, 
from the Urals and Siberia, But it is much to be desired 
that other streams should flow from other points to other 
points. A stream of coal, for instance, from Kusnetz in 
the Altai Mountains should reach the Urals, where it is 
needed to smelt the Ural iron ore. Generally, in the past, 
this desire has been frustrated. 

Streams of freight need channels for their flow. Without 
the channel the stream is dammed. Sometimes the channel 
is a river and the freight moves in boats. Sometimes it is 
a railway track, and sometimes a macadam road. When 
speed is important and the weight light, the air may prove 
the readiest channel. 

Ship, wagon, truck, and aeroplane all serve this many- 
sided transport system, and as the stream of freight grows 
in volume the strain on the system increases and the flow 
is threatened. Congestion is dangerous. A stoppage 
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would be fatal, akin to a block in the arteries or a paralysis 
in the nerves of the human body. The danger has been 
very real. The immense development of industry throws 
a huge strain on Ihe Soviet transport system and necessitates 
from time to time drastic measui es of improvement 

The Soviet Government had inherited a transport 
system inadequate, damaged, and lop-sided. Inadequate, 
because railway tracks were poor, locomotives primitive, 
rolling stock outdated and outworn, and rivers shallow and 
untended. Damaged, because war and intervention had 
led to years of neglect — 7,600 bridges had been blown up 
and 100,000 miles of telegi'aph wire torn down. Lop- 
sided, because the railway system turned inwards towards 
Moscow and Leningrad, or outwards mainly towards the 
west and the Baltic and Black Sea ports, leaving cross 
communications between other regions almost wholly 
unsupplied. 

Tsarist railways reveal Tsarist policy. A network of 
lines converged on Moscow and Leningrad that they might 
draw to these centres the wealth of Russia’s colonies. The 
compai alive abundance of lines to the west, planned 
primarily with a view to war, were bleeding the Russian 
empire of raw materials to the eniichment of Russian 
merchants and otherwise to the benefit, not of the 
Russian people, but solely of industrial Europe. 

Links between district and district, between east and 
west, between colony and colony, or people and people 
were few and far between. Euiopean Russia possessed 
u 3 kilometres of railway for every 1,000 square kilometres 
of land, Asiatic Russia o 6 kilometre. 

The Soviet Union planned a radical change, and if in 
the earlier years the change in the transport map has been 
slower than in either of the otlier maps, the work actually 
done has been great, and the speed quickened as soon as 
L. M. Kaganovitch, builder of the Moscow subway, was 
appointed People’s Commissar of Railways. In two years 
the 50,000 daily car-loadings were almost doubled. 

All are familiar with the Trans-Siberian railway, rolling 
on and on for 6,000 miles over level steppes and mountain 
passes, the longest railway system in the world. Day 
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aftex' day, with a temble monotony^ the steppes sweep past 
the carriage windows. Occasionally the line rises, and 
then hills merge into mountains where tonents roar and 
dark forests blot out the brilliant sunlight Six thousand 
miles from east to west the Trans-Siberian railway carries 
man and freight. The new demands for transport found 
the old system utterly inadequate ; its single line of rails, 
its needless cuives and summits, and its antiquated rolling 
stock dammed up the stream of freight and threatened 
imminent disaster. 

That single track, however, is now a double track. 
Light rails and bridges are replaced with heavier ones. 
Sleepers have been increased in number, chemically treated, 
and strongly ballasted Curves have been straightened 
out, gradients removed; high-powered loconioUves with 
ten diiving -wheels draw long trains of giant bogie- trucks 
Special locomotives, suitable for long runs through arid 
deserts, condense the steam into water and re-use it, 
ridding the liam of a water lender. The drawn load has 
been increased by 50 per cent., and the speed by 20 per cent, 
to 30 per cent. The latest model of express locomotive 
IS said to be capable of a speed of 180 kilometres an hour. 
Siberia has moved nearer in time to Moscow, and the cost 
of freight has dropped from a penny per ton-mile to less 
than half a farthing. 

New railways give value to many things that were 
worthless befoie. A pine log has no value in the heart 
of a forest hundreds of miles from means of transport. 
It leceives value instantly when a railroad approaches, 
and greater value still when hauled to a saw-mill and 
cut into planks. 

Turkestan employed only a portion of her priceless 
irrigated lands for cotton culture, though Leningrad, 
Moscow, and Ivanovo were dangerously dependent upon 
cotton from America and Egypt. The reason was simple, 
Turkestan needed food and devoted valuable cotton lands 
to the growth of grain Yet Soviet Siberia had grain 
enough and to spare So a railway tvas cut for 900 miles 
over mountain lidges and across illimitable deserts and 
steppes On April 28th, 1930, tlie Turkeslan-Siberian 
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railway was jRnished, seventeen months ahead of schedule 
time. 

Similaa'ly Magnitogorsk is now knit by a railroad to 
Karlaly; Karaganda to Lake Balkash; the Ukraine to the 
Volga regions; the Urals to the central areas via Kirov, 
Kazan, and Kuibyshev. The new line from Guriev to 
Kandagach on the Orenburg-Tashkent route serves the 
important oil-bearing localities of the Emba area. 

The Tliird Five-Year Plan lies before us, projecting a 
freightage increase from 355 milliard ton kilometres in 
1937 to 510 milliard in 1942, an increase of 44 per cent. 

Since, however, the gross output of industiy is to increase 
by 82 per cent., it would appear that the pressure on the 
railways is bound to continue and to increase. The 
difficulty is to be met. Eleven thousand kilometres of 
new permanent way are to be provided ; 8,000 kilometres 
double-tracked ; existing tracks and stocks used more 
intensively, with addition of 7,370 new and high-powered 
locomotives, 178,000 new four-axled freight-cars and 12,000 
new passenger-coaches. A gondola- type truck of 100 tons, 
able to unload in one minute by a special car dumper, is 
on the drawing-boards. 

Wasteful transit must cease. Various long hauls must 
be avoided. Local coal — such, for example, as that near 
Moscow — ^will be and is being mined and consumed 
locally; Siberian limber will not enter Soriet Europe if 
its importation can be avoided. 

Experiments are made with totally new methods of rail 
transit: the “ aerotrain for example, consisting of two 
zeppelin-shaped cars suspended from a single-rail track, 
and the spherolrain ” with its stream-lined cars running 
on huge motorized ball-bearings in a grooved track. But 
these arc things of the future. 

(ii) 

Road and motor vehicle supplement rail and locomotive. 
Tsarist Russia had 1,900,000 miles of raiUess roads. Inter- 
minable crazy ways through vast spaces. Stretched end 
to end, these roadways would reach an eighth of the way to 
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the moon, and save for 6,250 miles of paved macadamized 
highways, the rest, with their ruts, holes, pits, and rickety 
bridges, scarcely sufficed for the peasant cart and were 
useless for motor vehicles. The real curse of the land,” 
says Grinko, “ is its roads The chief reason is the 
scarcity of stone. The peasant said, ‘‘ Why worry? The 
roads will be hard in winter time.” The heavy frosts make 
rivers and streams like macadamized boulevards. But 
what of the summer time and the mud and dust? The 
old roads no longer meet Soviet needs. 

The First Five-Year Plan, therefore, called for 22,500 
miles of newly macadamized and modernized highways, 
with orders to each tow^n and village to repair and maintain 
its local ways. The roads were overhauled. The age of 
the motor-car had come. 

The Third Five-Year Plan provides for 128,000 miles 
of new road, and an increase of motor-cars from 570,000 to 
1,700,000. 

Two million chauffeurs are to receive their training. 
The deserts, with their endlessly shifting sands, are to be 
provided with half-track motor-cars, run on two rubber 
tracks, laid down, like caterpillars, by rollers. These swift 

mechanized camels ” will leplace the old slow caravans 
of the deserts and the reindeer and dog teams of the 
Arctic regions. 

A network of air lines links the far-distant places of the 
Soviet Union with the centie. Many of these lines, such 
as that from Moscow to Tiflis, Tashkent, and Alma-Ata, 
are 3,000 miles long. The line from Minsk to Kamchatka, 
via Vladivostok, is 8,000 miles, twice as far as from London 
to Bombay. 

Regular air services are established between Moscow 
and Berlin, Paris, Stockholm, Iran. 


(iii) 

Transport by water is cheaper than transport by rail or 
road, and will relieve the pressure upon both. Soviet 
rivers are immense, capable of carrying vast loads of 
freightage. 
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Of the nine largest rivers in the world, four arc in 
Siberia. The steamer route on the Irtish and the Ob is 
longer than that from Liverpool to New Yoik. Yet com- 
mercially these rivers cannot compare with the Volga 
The Volga can do the ^vork of six railways placed by its 
side. With its thousand tributary rivers, the Volga forms 
one of the gieacest water-systems in the woild The Volga 
and other rivers in European Russia have been, or are to 
be, united by canals, and rivci-tiansport hnes are to be 
lengthened, reconstructed, and improved Later they will 
doubtless be joined up with the Siberian river-system. 

The Dnieper, as we have already seen, is navigable from 
mouth to headwaters, thanks to the new Dnieper power- 
station and locks. 

The projected Volga scheme is to be vaster still, and 
when completed the Soviet Union will possess a water 
highway unrivalled in the whole world, linlcing the Black 
and Caspian Seas with the Baltic and the Arctic by deep- 
water rivers and canals, and bringing goods by \vaier from 
all the world to Moscow. Lumber and grain will go south 
to the Black Sea, and coal north from the Don to the Volga 
factories The north^vard-moving stream of coal will 
narrow as the factories along the way are fed. The grain- 
stream and the lumber-stream moving south will broaden 
out as the farms and sa^v-Imlls along Lhc route are tapped. 

To complete this huge undertaking will require, beside 
the deepemng of the Volga itself, the construction of a canal 
6o miles long and over 200 feet wide linking Volga and 
Don. 

At piesent the Volga transports some 30 million tons of 
goods a year — approximately half the total tonnage 
transported on Soviet rivers. It is calculated that in five 
years’ time, when the Volga schemes are under way, this 
figure will be doubled, and in ten years’ lime quadrupled. 

An important section of the scheme, as described in the 
preceding chapter, is the erection of two power-stations in 
the region of Kuibyshev, with a combined capacity of 
3,400,000 kilowatt-hours. This has aheady been com- 
menced It will solve irrigation problems in a vast, 
di ought-stricken area and increase navigation facilities on 
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the Volga and its tributary, the Kama River. Rightly, it 
is described as the largest engineering project in the world. 

Yet another huge water-way, already completed, con- 
nects the Baltic and the Arctic, running by means of a 
chain of locks over the hilly waletshed between these seas. 
It is a water-way of great significance in view of the 
glowing importance of the all- winter port of Ivlurmansk, 
which gives the Soviet Union direct access at all times of 
the year to tlie Atlantic routes. 

Its building was an immense undertaking: 21 million 
cubic metres of soil were excavated; 2^ million metres of 
rock torn out by dynamite explosions. Two million eight 
hundred thousand logs from Karelian forests were used for 
construction of spill-ways and dams, and the wooden- 
walled locks, by which the ships were raised from height to 
height across the uplands which separate two seas. 

Mighty dams sprang up where forests stood. In one 
place a dam, several miles long, has trapped a stretch of 
water twice the size of Lake Geneva, which in its con- 
trolled fall feeds the locks and drives the turbines of five 
power-stations, producing energy for timber, chemical, and 
mining industries. 

On May igth, 1933, a continuous ribbon of water 
stretched from die Baltic Sea to the White Sea and gave 
an exit to the Arctic Ocean, It is no longer necessary to 
sail aiound Norway, Sweden, and Karelia on the journey 
from Leningrad to Archangel The stormy 17-day 
voyage through the North Sea is shortened to six days 
through the quiet forests and fenlands of Karelia. 

Man — how proud it sounds,” said Goiky as he stood 
upon the platform on the opening day. 

‘'The canal is ready. Start on another canal! ” and 
the workers went, and began construction on the Moscow- 
Volga canal, which is now completed. Goal and grain, 
fish and oil fiom the south, timber and stone from the 
north, reach the capital by -water and relieve the rails. 
The Panama canal took twelve years m the building; 
Soviet engineers, with modern machinery, cut the Moscow- 
Volga canal, involving almost the same amount of excava- 
tion and concrete, in five years — less than half the time. 
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Moscow now enjoys the advantages of a deep port and a 
noble expanse of l^e. A pure water supply is provided for 
each citizen/ of 600 litres daily, against New York’s 484 
litres. Already the Stalin water- works, the greatest in 
Europe, supplies 615 million of litres of water a day, soon 
to be increased to 738 million litres. 

Within a few years Moscow port, in the heart of European 
Russia, will be linked directly with Baltic, Black, Azov, 
Caspian, and White Seas. The vastness of its conception, 
and the speed with which this plan is being carried out, 
are the measure of the Soviet man. 

By 1940, 80,000 miles of water-ways will be navigable 
for deep-draught vessels : ‘‘ The blast of their syrens will 
be heard in the heart of the Soviet capital as they set forth 
to the principal cities of the Soviet Union, to the five 
Russian seas and the oceans beyond.” 



8. SOCIALIST HARVESTS 

Food, clothing, housing, and the provision of 
material things necessary to live an ample, cultivated and 
civilized life are the objects of industry. Industry is a 
means to an end, not an end in itself, and must be judged 
by its ability to produce in the necessary quantities and of 
the necessary quality the things ^ve use and the things we 
eat. 

The list of such things know no end; from the food 
industry, bread, meat, fish, butter, eggs, sugar, fruit, 
vegetables, wine, tinned goods, and the like. From light 
industry, woollens, linens, silks, knitted articles, shoes, 
and leather goods; men's wear and women’s wear, furs, 
soaps, tobacco, timber, and glass; toys and gramophones 
and thousands of similar articles- 

. (i) 

Food industry in the strict sense was non-existent in the 
old Russia. The backwardness of the country, the 
scarcity of large towns and proletarian centres, the low 
standard of living of the urban lower middle classes, and 
the self-sufficing system of economy that prevailed so largely 
in rural areas, made no demand for large food enterprise. 
Small scale and domestic production of food articles 
sufficed. The rich had their own means of supply without 
the medium of great industry. 

When, however, a whole people advanced to a new order 
of life, there arose a wholly new demand for mass production 
of foodstuffs. This had been dearly seen and clearly 
stated from the first. Stalin put it neatly when he said : 
“ Socialism can succeed only on the basis of a high pro- 
ductivity of labour, higher than under capitalism, on the 
basis of an abundance of products and of articles of con- 
sumption of all kinds, on the basis of a prosperous and 
cultured life for all members of society.” 

This demand of necessity involved a series of highly 
O 
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developed food industriesj and the two Five-Year Plans 
met the need with much success. The People's Com- 
missanat of Food Industry has built i,ooo new plants; 
256 bread factories, 197 mechanical bakeries, 70 milk 
factories, 82 creameries, 28 tea factories, 14 oil-pressing 
mills, and others too numerous to specify. 

Food plants demand foodstuffs, and the basic raw mater- 
ials they need are now available in abundance, supplied 
by hundreds of thousands of collective and State fhrms: 
collective live-stock and dairy-farms in Siberia, collective 
fisheries in the Far East, collective and State tea-plantations 
in Georgia, market-gardens in the Volga region, and 
sugar-beet plantations in the Ukraine. 

First and foremost was the need for grain. From lack of 
grain, through prolonged drought or other causes, Russia 
has suffered from repealed fammes. In 1937 a grain crop 
of 7,300 million poods was harvested. The harvest for a 
five-year period before the War had averaged little more 
than 4,000 million poods. The Third Five-Year Plan 
provides for an increase of 27 per cent. That means that 
at the end of 1942 the Soviet Union should be harvesting 
about 8,000 million poods of grain. The word famine has 
lost its sting. There will be no more famine in the Soviet 
Union. No future war will be lost through lack of food 

The factories which today turn grain into bread or 
confectionery recall, by way of contrast, Maxim Gorky ^3 
description of a pre-war baker's life in his tale “ Twenty- 
six Men and a Girl Day after day in a flour laden 
atmosphere, amidst the filth brought in from the courtyard 
on our boots, in the stifling redolent heat, we kneaded 
the dough and turned it into pretzels, moistening them 
with the sweat Bread today is made in bright, sunht 
halls, and never touched by human hands, made by 
workers with a seven-hour day, who lake a shower before 
work begins and are regularly manicured. No longer will 
another Sholem Aleichem describe the women quarrelling 
at Jonah's bakery, exposing how one had accidentally 
rolled a soiled bandage from an injured finger into the 
dough, and another had lain for a nap with a piece of dough 
for a pillow. 
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Sugar figures show an increase as great as wheat. The 
retail trade in 1936 was 329,000 tons , in 1937, 467,500 tons, 
in 1938, 580,000 tons. In the Third Five- Year-Plan the 
sugar-beet harvest is to show a further increase of 37*2 per 
cent. 

Retail trade figures reveal similar increases in other 
foodstuffs Between the years 1933 and 1937 sales in butter 
advanced by 260 per cent., in eggs 510 pei cent., in sausages 
730 per cent. , years, of course, when plenty was pursuing 



famine, but these increases are far jfrom ceasing, and the 
Third Five-Year Plan provides for marked advances 
The Soviet Union grows its own tea and bottles its own 
wines. Georgia produced 35,000 tons of tea-leaf in 1938. 
Until recently the Soviet Union was producing 160,000 
bottles of champagne a year: France produces 50 million 
bottles. The Soviet’s output is to be increased by 1939 to 
3 million. 

(ii) 

Tsarist Russian peasants went barefoot or they bound 
their feet in straw and rags In Tsarist Russia only a small 
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percentage of the population wore leather boots or shoes 

the total annual production prior to the War amounted to 
about 20 million pairs. The Soviets planned at least one 
pair a year for each citizen. That means at the moment 1 70 
million pairs a year. The estimate for 1942 is 235 million 
pairs, an increase over 1937 of 143 per cent. 

It is sometimes said that a country’s civilization is 
measured by the soap its people use. The sale of soap in 
the Soviet Union has increased many dozenfold since 1913. 
In 1936 the rural population purchased eight times more 
soap and periiimery than in 1928. Significant increases 
are projected for the next Five-Year Plan, 

Tobacco is in demand in Russia as in other lands. The 
supply was short so long as tobacco was imported. Today 
the Soviet Union produces its own tobacco, the collective 
farms of Abkhazia grow leaf equal to the finest Turkish 
brands, and Soviet cigars, an innovation, rapidly find 
favour. Variety of brands is large and increases. Pro- 
fessor Hanson remarked, as we stood in a tobacco shop in 
the Crimea, whereas two years previously he had counted 
a dozen varieties, today he observed a dozen times as many 
in that one shop alone. In 1937 the Soviet factories turned 
out 89,000 million cigarettes. The Soviet Union stands 
second in the world amongst tobacco-producing lands. 

* siJ Mi 


(ill) 

Provision for an increase in the consumption of goods 
from one and a half to two times is tlie task of the Third 
Five-Year Plan. Provision is made for a parallel rise in 
real wages to make increased consumption saleable. 

During the Second Five-Year Plan the total consumption 
by the people of the Soviet Union had increased more than 
twofold, during which period prices fell and wages rose. 

Certain years of that period, whilst emerging from the 
dangerous days of agricultural crisis, saw many dramatic 
rises. 

FalUng prices, rising wages, and increased social amenities 
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are the causes of a real advance in the standard of living and 
the consumption of goods. 

(i) A table lies before me showing some of the products 
which, during the three years from Januaiy ist, 1934, to 
January ist, 1937, suffered steady and consistent drop in 



price. Bread fell more than half, butter the same ; eggs 
dropped nearly three-quarters , meat was down to 63-3 per 
cent., and lump sugar to 27-3 per cent, of 1934 prices. 

During the same period, it is instructive to note, prices in 
Germany showed a corresponding and sinister rise : 
potatoes from 6 pfennigs per kilogram to g ; butter from 
275 3^2 : beef from 135 to 169 ; eggs from 10 pfennigs to 

12 pfennigs apiece. 
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(2) A rise of wages accompanied the fall in prices 
Wages of postmen, office workeis, teachers, students, 
industrial operatives, all rose. Wage rises occurred right 
along the scale. The average annual wages of workers in 
general more than doubled during the Second Five-Year 
Plan If 100 represents the wages received in 1929, 
wages rose in 1933 to 196-4 and in 1937 to 371-4. 

(3) An increase in available social services is the third 
factor that contributes to the rising standard of life. The 



1938 budget was to increase maternity benefits from the 

785.600.000 rubles of 1937 SQIjSOOjOoo rubles. The 
number of factory and office workers to be accommodated 
in rest-homes and sanatonums was to be increased by 

348.000 over the figures of 1937^ wth similar increase in 
pioneer camps and the number of children attending them. 

The Third Five-Year Plan schedules the following tasks 
for development of social services in the years 1937 to 
1942 : To raise State expenditures on cultural and every- 
day needs of working people in cities and villages, i.e. 
expenditure on social insurance and State outlay for 
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education, health protection, aid to mothers of large families, 
and every-day services to workers and office employees to 
53,000 million rubles, as against 30,800 million rubles of 
i 937 v 

Hospital beds will increase by 30 per cent. In the 
Uzbek, Tadjik, Kazakh, and Krghizian republics the 
increase will be twofold ; in the Armenian republic three- 
fold, and in the Turkmenian republic fivefold. 

The rise in the national income is an excellent test of a 
rise in the general standard of life in a country with no 
great extremes, as in ours, of wealth and poverty. The rise 
in the national income in the U.S.S.R. is shown in the 
accompanying graph. 



9. UTOPIAN ASSIGNMENTS 

The U.S.S.R. has reason to be proud of the success of 
its Second Five-Year-Plan, but its leaders are wise to utter 
a caution against premature enthusiasm. Not yet is the 
standard of hving in the Soviet Union equal to the standard 
of England or the U S.A. They know it and say it, and 
permit others to say it. Honest in criticism of themselves, 
they honestly permit criticism from others. Such at least 
was my own experience. 

Three times whilst in Russia T was asked for a frank 
opinion as to what I had seen and learned ; once at Moscow, 
once at Rostov, and once at Odessa. Scrupulous care was 
exercised to report me exactly, and proof-sheets of the 
interview were submitted, “ Did I desire ”, they asked, 
“ upon reflection to make any alterations? ” Then, and 
then only, did they publish the result of the interview in full ; 
not omitting the criticisms. 

One criticism, or rather it was a warning, was directed 
against over-statement as to the nature of their present 
achievement in comparison with other lands. In the rate 
of production, both of capital and consumable goods, they 
have indeed surpassed all capitalist countries. In total 
bulk of goods produced they have surpassed all but the 
U.S.A. But in the production both of capital and con- 
sumable goods per capita they were not yet abreast of leading 
capitalist countries. 

It was not easy to make some of the younger Soviet 
people understand this. They had never travelled. They 
could not compare their standard with that of England, 
Germany, or the U,S.A., which they had never seen. 
They knew by daily experience how rapid is the increase in 
Soviet capital and consumable goods, and they knew by 
statistics how total production in their own land compared 
with that of others. They did not know, or did not grasp, 
the relative production per person of the population, and 
it is in that respect that they have not yet caught up with 
the technically advanced lands of the capitalist world. 
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In rate of development and in rate of increase of output 
the U.S.S.R. easily leads the way. Industry in capitalist 
countries, after the crisis of 1929, had barely reached 
103*5 per cent, of its 1929 level in 1937. Since then it has 
suffered from a renewed economic crisis. Large-scale 
industry in the U.S S.R. in 1937, on the other hand, 
reached 428 per cent, of the 1929 level. Total industrial 
produedon, heavy and small together, reached 371 per cent. 

Again, in 1938, the output of the entire industry of the 
U.S.S.R. increased by 412 per cent, of the 1929 level, and 
in large-scale industry as much as 477 per cent. 

In capitalist countries industrial production in 1938 
declined by 13*5 per cent as against the preceding year, 
droppmg to 91 per cent, of the 1929 level. 

Rate of gro'Wth is, then, the present outstanding feature of 
Soviet production, and many considerations combine to 
foster the belief that the rate will not decline. 

But output per head of the population is another matter, 
and here the U.S.S.R. has failed as yet to catch up with 
England, Germany, the U.S.A., or other technically or 
economically more highly developed capitalist lands. 

In the words of Stalin, at the i8th Congress of the Party: 
“ In 1938 we produced about 15,000,000 tons of pig iron; 
Great Britain produced 7,000,000 tons. It might seem that 
we are better off than Great Britain, But if we di\dde this 
number of tons by the number of population we shall find 
that the output of pig iron per head of population in 1938 
was 145 kilograms in Great Britain, and only 87 kilograms 
in the U S.S.R. Or, further: in 1938 Great Britain pro- 
duced 10,800,000 tons of steel and about 29,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity, whereas the U.S.S.R. pro- 
duced 18,000,000 tons of steel and over 39,000,000,000 
kilotvatt hours of electricity. It might seem we are better 
off than Great Britain. But if we divide this number of 
tons and kilowatt hours by the number of population we 
shall find that in Great Britain the output of steel per head 
of population, was 226 kilograms and of electricity 620 kilo- 
watt hours, whereas in the U.S.S.R. the output of steel per 
head of population was only 107 kilograms, and of electricity 
only 233 idlowatt hours. 
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“ Whai is the reason for this? The reason is that our 
population is several tunes as large as that of Great Bntain 
and hence our requirements are greater : the Soviet Union 
has a population of 1 70,000,000, whereas Great Britain has 
a population of not more than 46,000,000. The economic 
power of a country’s industry is not expressed by the volume 
of industrial output in general, irrespective of the size of the 
population, but by the volume of the industrial output taken 
in direct reference to the amount consumed per head of 
population.” 

That is lucidly put, and I have ventured to quote it at 
length both as a good example of the simplicity of Stalin’s 
style in speaking to the people, and also because it en- 
deavours to keep the people aware of realities and avoid 
premature self-congi atulations. 

On similar leasoning output per head of coal is less than 
that of France, and considerably less than that of Bntain 
and Germany. Output of electric power per head of the 
population in 1937 was less than half that of France and 
almost one-third that of Bntain. 

The U.S.S.R. also still lingers behind in volume of 
production per head of population in such manufactured 
goods as textiles, paper, and soap. 

This criticism of premature enthusiasm is necessary. 

It is the spur to drive the U.S S,R. within the next Five- 
Year- Plan period to make the insufficiency good- The 
goal is clear. The people must surpass in both capital and 
consumable goods, not only European countries, but the 
technically more advanced U.SA. This accounts for the 
drive to increase electric power, coal, iron, steel, and other 
raw materials, to improve organization and the technology 
of production, to take full advantage of modern achieve- 
ments in science and invention, and to master not only 
quantity of output but quality too. 

In the words of V. Molotov ; “ In accordance with ^ 
Lenin’s teaching that ‘ productivity of labour is, in the final 
analysis, the most important, the principal factor for the 
victory of the new social system’, we must secure the maximum 
development of socialist emulation and the Stakhanov 
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movement, the steady strengthening of labour discipline in 
all enterprises and institutions, in all collective farms; 
we must insure a high productivity of labour on the part 
of the workers, peasants, and intelligentsia, and pro- 
ductivity of labour worthy of a Socialist Society/’ 
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I. THE MORAL RESULTS OF 
SOCIALIST PLANNED PRODUCTION 

material results the Soviet Union moves up a 
steady incline: her moral advance is steeper still.” In 
those brief words an acute social and religious observer, 
who visits Russia year by year, summed up his impressions 
of the achievement of the Soviet Union. 

Unquestionably the material results are astonishingly 
great, and may well be envied. The moral results are 
still more strildng, and cannot be obscured by all the 
mistakes and crimes which from time to time have caused 
triumph to Soviet enemies and sadness to Soviet friends 

Moral advance should, indeed, have been expected, 
since the material advance itself is due to moral causes. 
For a programme which deliberately resolved to organize 
all the productive forces on a basis of service rather than 
profit, in order that all individuals, whatever their age, 
sex, language, or race, should share according to need, 
has established itself at the veiy outset upon moral principles. 

The Soviet Union believes in science. It believes in 
morality too, and precisely on that account avoids the 
constant complaint heard in England of late, and espeaally 
when the social order shows grievous signs of cracking, that 
moral grovrth lingers behind scientific growth. British 
scientists themselves, in view of the prostitution of their 
achievements, join in the chorus of complaint, though they 
too ignore, as Russian scientists consistently refused to 
ignore, the things that happen outside their laboratory walls. 

In tlie Soviet Union it is different. Moral giowth 
advances side by side with scientific development, and in 
the Plan and its results the Soviet achievement is seen at its 
best. 

Before proceeding to the final stages of this book, where 
we shall trace in its vaiious aspects the fullness of life which 
socialist principles and planning have brought to the 
childhood, youth, manhood, and womanhood of all races 
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in the Union, it will be profitable, for the sake of clearness 
and conciseness, to enumerate very briefly some elements 
in the advance along the Soviet moral front. 

1. The Plan lifts the emphasis of life from personal 
acquisition to socialist accumulation. Unhealthy and 
unsocial development of the acquisitive instincts has long 
exercised the mind of thinkers and moralists. Its dangers 
became incjeasingly apparent in the nineteenth century 
and reached a climax in the twentieth, calling forth a host 
of protests, with Professor R. H. Tawney’s merciless 

Acquisitive Society ” at their head. Soviet planned 
production with one masterly stroke severed the taproot of 
selfish acquisition. A shoot here and a shoot there may still 
arise and call for constant vigilance. The master shoot, 
however, wilts because the master root has gone. 

True, hard work increases wages, and hard study the rate 
of wage ; but the all-absorbing master principle of acquisi- 
tion which inspires — and debases — capiialism, has gone for 
ever in the Soviet Union : the profit motive slirivels through 
lack of opportunity. 

2 . The Plan provides profitable employment for all. 
None is deprived of the opportunity of work. Booms 
and slumps are gone, and unemployment with them. 
Unemployment ceased in 1931, never to return. In the 
nature of things, and given a scientific plan, none need be 
unemployed so long as any human wants are still unsatisfied. 
When that is done, leisure comes, and leisure, when it 
comes, comes to all. So long as work is needed, work is 
free to all. Workers are in demand in the Soviet Union ; 
and wages rise. 

3. The Plan provides personal security for all. In 
capitalist countries, personal security is achieved by means 
of personal and private savings. The individual dare not 
trust himself to “ the whole The whole has never 
guaranteed his safety, or such guarantee, in the shape of 
dole or old age pension, is so inadequate and hedged around 
with so many humiliating restrictions, that wise men 
supplement it by personal saving. In the drive for 
security the master instinct for acquisition forms its strongest 
ally. 
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The Soviet citizen depends upon the whole community* 
It guarantees his safety. He stands secure. If he is sick, 
he receives sick pay, ungrudging in amount, and subject to 
no time-limit. When old, he draws an ample and honour- 
able pension, with no more shame attached to it than is 
attached to the pensions of retired Cabinet Ministers. 

4. The Plan, on its negative side, removes fear and worry. 
Fear depresses and devitalizes. Christian moralists are 
right in their attack on fear. To remove fear is to release 
energy. The man who hid his talent in the earth where it 
remained without increase did so because he was afraid. 

Fear not ” was a word constantly on the lips of Christ. 

The vast moral achievements of the Soviet Union are in 
no small measure due to the removal of fear. Fear haunts 
workers in a capitalist land. Fear of dismissal, fear that a 
thousand woikless men stand outside the gate eager to get 
his job, breaks the spirit of a man and breeds servility. 
Fear of unemployment, fear of slump, fear of trade de- 
pression, fear of sickness, fear of an impoverished old age 
lie with crushing weight on the mind of the worker. A 
few weeks’ wages only lies between him and disaster. He 
lacks reserves. 

Fear binds and devitalizes the middle class as well. They 
perhaps fear more, for they have more to lose, though in a 
different way. Buttressing themselves around with safe- 
guards on every side, they tremble at the breath of change. 
Fascism is built on fear : the fear of tlie possessor in face of 
the dispossessed. Fear kills initiative and adventure; it 
makes some servile and others brutal. 

Nothing strikes the visitor to the Soviet Union more 
forcibly than the absence of fear. The Plan removes at one 
stroke many of the most obvious fears. No fear for main- 
tenance at the birtli of a child cripples the Soviet parents. 
No fear for doctors’ fees, school fees, or university fees. No 
fear of under-work, no fear of over-work. No fear of wage 
reduction, in a land where none arc unemployed. 

5. The Plan discourages lies, deceit, and sabotage. The 
premium placed on lies, deceit, and sabotage by capitalistic 
industry has been a prime cause of distress to those whose 
moral conscience is normal and sensitive. It is not easy to 

p 
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Speak strict and generous trutli in most branches of com- 
petitive industry and commerce. The atmosphere differs 
so widely from school and church that many avoid the latter 
lest they add the vice of h'>’pocrisy which they can avoid to 
the subtle deceits which they cannot. They despise men 
who commit the deeds on Monday for 'which they crave 
pardon on Sunday. 

Sabotage and ca'canny is another blemish of capitalistic 
industry. To hve with skilled mechanics and to work with 
them^ as I have done, is to see ca’canny in its proper light 
and recogmzc its social value under a capitalist regime. It 
IS at once a virtue and a vice. It is a vice to check eager, 
helpful work. It is perhaps a worse vice from a social 
point of view for a highly skilled and able-bodied man to 
let a woik-rale from which he suffers no harm set the 
standard for others physically less strong or technically less 
skilled or, through too large an output, to cause slump and 
unemployment Avoiding one evil, we run into the next. 
Production suffers and character deteriorates. 

The Soviet Plan discourages lies. There is no need in 
Soviet Russia to sell paper boots as leather. Nor is one 
man’s speed at work another man’s undoing. Speed, skill, 
and invention increase the pool of goods in which all 
share. By paving the way to liigher techmeal achieve- 
ment, skill opens the door of higher wages to all who will 
learn it. Trade Unions in U S S.R. encourage all means of 
labour-saving that augment production 

In Russia it is wholly social for a good comi'ade to do good 
and abundant w^k. It is social to spealc the inith and 
possible to do so, without risk of unemployment It is 
social to augment invention and encom'age discovery in a 
land wheie technological unemployment ceases to exist. 

6. The Plan resolves the struggle between the egoistic and 
altruistic motives. Disunited, these motives teai our 
personality in two. United in a common all-absorbing 
purpose, they lift the personality to unsuspected heights, 
like waves combining to achieve a higher crest in place of 
sinking through simultaneous clash. It is a happy order 
in which my more strenuous and profitable employment 
enriches others as well as, or even more than, myself. 
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Here, the motives are frequently at variance and man is 
internally torn asunder. In the S oviet U nion they combine, 
and the interior tension is relaxed. The Soviet workeis 
eagerly fit themselves for skilled or liigher tasks, com- 
manding liigher salaries and satisfying their egoistic urge. 
But they are aware, even while they do it, that the higher 
skill adds more amply to the pool ; that satisfies the social 
urge The altruistic and egoistic mo lives run hand in hand 
in Soviet industry, just as on an English ciicket field, where 
team-play serves the side and wins as well the prize of 
personal distinction. 

7. The Plan cieates a new sense of ownersliip and 
responsibihty The knowledge that every man, woman, 
and child has a place in the plan and a share in its product 
creates a sense of ownership. Pccisants, artisans, students, 
and clnldren speak of our ” country, our factory, 
“ our ” store, our ’’ metro. 

Aclually ‘‘ our metro was built not wholly by paid 
artisans and labourers, but with the help of volunteers who 
earned home with them a new technique, a new standard of 
workmanship, and a new sense of ownership ; a sense which 
has sometimes its amusing side, as when a youth put his 
foot between the closing doors of an underground railway 
coach to “ see what would happen ” and received the 
shaking of his life by a peasant woman for damaging our 
metro 

A sense of ownership carries with it a sense of responsi- 
bility It is this sense of ownership and responsibility 
which makes trade unionism m the Soviet Union so per- 
plexing to English tiade unionists In capitalist countries 
men work on other men’s property: in the Soviet Union 
they work on their own. Sedulously fiom the first Lenin 
cultivated tliis sense of corporate ownership and responsi- 
bility: every cook, he said, must be trained to run the 
country : it is her country. 

8 Planned production creates a new attitude to work. 
For tlxc Soviet Union is a land where all must work. No 
idle classes are tolerated* We talk much cant about the 
dignity of work, especially those of us who strive all^ our 
lives to escape it. Lenin combatted from the first the idea 
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that a working class is lower than a leisured class and manual 
work lower than directive tasks. The plan needs help from 
all and ministers service to all. Work must be embraced. 
The school-child is taught the pride of woikmg in a workers* 
society. He is to know from his earliest years what he is 
doing and why he does it. Seeing his own tiny work as 
essential to the whole, he puts conscience behind it and acts 
in the comradely way. A leisured class is a social impossi- 
bility in the Soviet Union, though leisure all is a right, 
and an increase in leisure an aim. 

g. The Plan reduces crime. Crimes are largely, though 
by no means wholly, committed by the very poor and com- 
mitted through the fact of poverty. Such crimes lessen as 
poverty departs. 

Another firuitful source of crime is the hurry to be rich. 
Remove that impetus ; remove, too, the ennui and monotony 
due to overwork and work at tasks which lack sociai 
inspiration and drive men to gambling, drink, and sex 
perversions, and at one stroke you clear half your courts and 
half your jails. The decline of crime in the Soviet Union is 
a fact. 

10. The Plan adds zest to life by providing creative tasks 
for all. Building socialism is the fashionable phrase. 
It is a task to which all are called. Each has his or her 
niche in the whole. Each feels he or she is wanted. And the 
tasks at which they ^vork are of social value. No tasks arc 
futile, or unsocial, or performed simply as a means for 
gaining access to the money-stream. What this means for 
childhood and youth we may learn on a later page. 
Perhaps it is the highest gift of all. 

11. The Plan brings its benefits and its challenge to 
every race or colour or people in the Soviet Union. The 
plan is comprehensive. It has regard of the whole in- 
dustrial and agricultural field and of every native race. 
Neither for military reasons alone, nor for economic reasons 
alone, were industry and agriculture re-distributed afresh. 
Humanity demanded it. Men are brothers. There is 
work for all and benefit for all, and though the highly 
developed sections under the Union move at a quicker pace 
than formerly, the backward elements move qtiicker still, 
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and the day of their equality draws near. That for the 
scattered races and backward peoples is the message and 
the good news of the Plan. 

From this bird’s-eye view of moral progress we shall pass 
straight on to examine in detail what the new planned 
production with its new moral basis does for childhood, 
youth, womanhood, manhood, national minorities, and the 
world at large. 



2 . NEW HORIZONS 


(i) 

The Plan succeeds, and ils success provides the material 
basis of abundant life for each and all- That is tlie natui al, 
but none the less welcome reward of leorganizing the in- 
dustry of a country on a scientific basis and with a single 
eye to the needs of the community as a whole. The plan 
promised abundance. The abundance comes. 

This abundance must be examined in terms of human life. 
The plan was a means to an end , and the abundance which 
it produces is a means to an end. And that end was 
certainly not abundance for abundance’ sake, still less was 
it merely a means for keeping machines employed or 
scientists busy The end of the abundance was — let us 
remind ourselves of fundamental principles once again — 
to secure the maximum of safety and well-being to all 
upon an equalitaiian basis. To give to each man, woman, 
and child, of every nationality, race, tongue, or colour, 
equal freedom from exploitation, equal justice, equal 
opportunity for work with remuneration appropriate 
to the service rendered to the community, equal and ample 
leisure, and equal access to education and seemity. 

How does this work out in practice ? Let us begin with 
the child. 

What impressed me most in Soviet Russia was not her 
factories and material statistics, but her children. 

It was no happy moment, for an Englishman, on return- 
ing to London, to contrast the physical, mental, or spiritual 
opportunities of Enghsh children with those of the Soviet 
Union. I hardly recall, during a journey through five 
Soviet Republics and several great Soviet towns, having 
seen a really hungry or under-nomished cluld; and my 
wanderings by myself, of many long hours on many occasions 
and entirely alone, took me into all parts of the various 
towns and villages and at all hours of day and night. 
There is, of course, no need for hunger in a land where 
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unemployment lias ceased, where wages rise, and cost of 
commodities falls 

To have been strictly scientific, however, my standard 
of comparison should have been, not London or Paris, but 
the Russia of two and twenty years ago, where life, so far 
as it concerned mother and child, was, as we have already 
in some degree observed, at its lowest human ebb 

For although Russia, under Catherine the Great, was 
one of the first countries to institute, in 1782, a system of 
State education, the schools were few and confined entirely 
to towns. A later Tsar, Nicholas I, perceiving that 
education was a menace to autocracy, forbade secondary 
education to serfs, wwkers, or peasants, reserving this and 
other forms of higher education for the privileged classes. 

The struggle for education was long and bitter, and not 
in any substantial measure successful under the Tsarist 
regime. The mass of people still lay beyond the pale 
of even the most elementary forms of education. The fine 
scholai'ship and art that existed was limited to a favoured 
few, and confined to the Russian tongue. National minor- 
ities were almost wholly without elementary schooling. 

Church and Tsar united, alas, in nullifying the attempts 
of hberals to spread popular education. 

In 1904 3 3 per cent, of the population were at school 
in Russia, compared with 19 per cent, in the United States. 
And wlulst England, as far back as 1877, was spending a 
very inadequate sum equivalent to 12s, S^d per head on 
education, Russia was spending only Ini9i4 Russia 

occupied nineteenth place on the list of world literacy: 
72 per cent, of its people could neither read nor write. In 
some Asiatic provinces this figure reached 99 per cent. 

Then came the War, the revolution, the civil war, the 
blockade, and the famine of 1921 and 1922. Education 
was brought to a standstill. 

Educational reconstruction did not in practice begin until 
1922, although the earliest decree of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment had proclaimed that education was to be universal 
and free to all, inespective of colour or race. It was 
rightly perceived that if communism was to succeed at all, 
it would be only upon a basis of high cultuie as well as high 
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pioductioris and also that high production was only 
possible on the wide basis of educated workers. Lenin 
took steps to secure both. Seventeen years have passed 
since 1922, and that noble decree reaches out to its fulfilment. 
It is difficult to imagine what had been the position of the 
woiker today if ihe British Empire had shown the same 
enthusiasm for education and the same regard for all 
its ciiizens of every race. 

Untold difficulties have blocked the way of Soviet 
educationalists. Many teachers of the old regime refused 
to work in the Bolshevik regime; others used their posts 
as a leverage for anti-Soviet activities and propaganda. 
School buildings and equipment were out of date and 
hopelessly inadequate. Theories of education were 
numerous. Every kind of educational system and experi- 
ment was tried — the Dalton Plan, the Project Method, 
the Brigade Laboratory and the like. Examinations were 
abolished and tlien reinstated; though with a vital dif- 
ference. Examinations in the Soviet Union serve as a test 
for scholarship, not as a door to educational privilege. 

Typical communist education was slowly fo*'mulated, 
and embodies many of the main featuies of the Western 
educational system, whilst developing interesting and 
valuable features of its own. 

In the meantime the main struggle was concerned with 
the provision of teachers and buildings. Teachers are not 
trained in a day, and it is hard to build schools when every 
other tiling needs building at the same time. And it is an 
achievement entirely without parallel that the number of 
scholars in elementary schools has been raised from 8 
millions in 1918 to 34 millions in 1938, that teachers in 
adequate numbers have been trained, and that buildings 
have been provided to cope with this immense influx of 
pupils. 

To every Soviet child in the land the school door now 
stands open, and though the buildings sometimes leave 
much to be desired in finish, paint, and general decoration, 
and often savour in appearance too much of the bai racks, 
still they are provided. The piovision in 1935 of 70 new 
schools for Moscow, with another 120 in 1026, each hold- 
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ing 800 children, gives some idea, at least, of the quantity. 
The quality will follow' : it is a common saying in the 
Soviet Union quantity first, then quality. The policy 
differs from that which gives superior conditions to the 
select few and Inferior to the rest. What is inferior or 
good is shared by all, and all rise together. 



(H) 

The Russian educational system settled down slowly. 
The Plan of 1932 to 1937 discarded the Dalton and other 
systems, limited rampant self-government, re-instituted 
terminal tests and reports, re-introduced the study of 
history and geography, provided a subject curriculum 
not unlike our own, and made education a process for 
producing useful, purposeful, and happy citizens. 

There were, however, marked differences, 

1 . Education from first to last is provided for all without 
monetary payment, firom the excellently equipped nursery- 
school right up to the university course. 

Q. School education is to continue to the age of eighteen. 
That goal is not yet reached, but the Soviet Union is nearer 
to it than other lands. 
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Here are some of the achievements. 

Nearly 2 million cliildre]i under the age of eight attend 
a full course at the nursery-infant school, i million more 
receiving some other less systematic form of education. 

No children between the age of eight and twelve escape 
school today, and by 1940 education for children of eight 
to fifteen will be compulsory throughout the Union, from 
the Arctic to tlie desert steppes. By the same date education 
in all towns, industrial settlements, and rural centres will be 
compulsory from eight to eighteen, 

3. The type of education and the principles which inspire 

it differ in vital respects. It is primarily education for 
social service in line with the Ghiistian principle upon which 
communism is based : From each according to his ability 
and to each according to his need,” Education is free 
and given equally to every child, for every child needs it. 
On the other hand, a return, more exacting than any 
asked for here, is demanded of the child from first to last. 
Though education lacks monetary charge, ir places the 
recipient under obligation. Soviet training is training 
for service. The ideal held out to a child differs entirely 
from that still too common here : Work hard and get 

on.” The child is incited by all around him to work 
hal'd and you will be able to take your part in building 
socialism. Work and fit yourself to render comradely 
service to those around you, to your country, and to the 
Soviet Union.” The difference is one of emphasis. 

4. Manual work is not only held in high esteem, it is 
deemed essential. Soviet education is designed to produce 
the complete citizen, and in Soviet eyes no citizen is complete 
apart from manual training. Soviet education bridges 
the gulf between manual and intellectual activity. 

The peculiar process by which this is done is called Poly- 
technization and needs careful understanding. It demands 
a section to itself. 


(iii) 

This hideous word polytechnization does not mean 
technical training. It is not an attempt to teach the child 
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the use of particular tools or how to perform the special 
technical tasks which await him when he enters industry. 

Polytechnization represents a whole-hearted efFoit to 
give the child fi om first to last^ and with growing clearness 
all along his course, a thorough understanding of the 
nature of productive industry itself and as part of a social 
whole ; what industry is for ; what place industry occupies 
in the social order* what eSect industry exerts upon the 
worker, and what effect this or that particular product of 
industry exerts upon the social body as a whole. 

It aims not at making a worker, so much as a many-sided 
social being. 

It aims at producing a new intelligentsia, men who 
understand materials and their properties, who understand 
the significance of the various things produced and the 
scientific nature of the forces, electrical or otherwise, 
necessaiy for their production. But men also who under- 
stand the effect of new modes of production upon the whole 
organization of life — ^who, in a word, understand the parts 
of life in relation to the whole of life. 

Here is a prmciple of the very highest importance, and 
the Soviet Union does well to stress it. It is fundamental 
if we are to build up a unified and diversified /corporate 
body composed of intelligent and willing units. It is worthy 
of further illustration. 

An engineer, for example, trained as a boy in the Soviet 
system of polytechnization, when about to build a bridge 
in a particular place and at a particular time, would see 
in his mind’s eye more than the space to be spanned and the 
materials and laboui' requisite to do it. He would see the 
need for the bridge, the changes beneficial or otherwise of 
its provision, and the conditions and reactions of those who 
worked on its construction. He relates his o^vn particular 
job to the whole, of which he, too, forms part. He would 
be sensitive to anti-social work. 

A chemist, too, perfecting an explosive mixture or a 
fertilizer, will have a clear vision of the place his invention 
will occupy in shaping the human whole. 

Polytechnization aims at an all-round education of a 
highly trained worker: it is the exact opposite of that 
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which produces the narrow speciaHst. With polytechniza- 
tion training, many in England would be far more restive 
than they are when compelled, for the sake of a livelihood, 
to engage in work which cannot aid, and may seriously 
harm, the whole community. 

Polytechnization aims to give to every man, woman, 
and child that breadth of outlook and social sense which is 
reserved here for the few. It is a factor in deciding a child’s 
ultimate career. A boy, for instance, will tell you that he 
wishes to be a locomotive construction engineer, “ because 
the country is in great need of developing its transport 
A girl will tell you “ I am going to study gardening. Like 
Michurin I want to cross tomatoes mth potatoes and cherries 
with apples.” Another boy is studying electricity because 
he wishes to invent an apparatus for transmission of electric 
power from a distance without a direct wire which would 
have great importance for agriculture 


(iv) 

This close connection of the school with the outer world 
proves to be the real disciplinaiy agent in Soviet education. 
This is the clue to the self-disciplined Russian child. 
For such I heard them to be and such I found them. 
In a great theatre, for instance, I would find some 1,500 
children of various ages and apparently unattended. 
Boisterous they certainly were in mirth, but completely 
controlled, and with total absence of horse-play amongst 
the smaller children or between older boys and girls. 

School for these Soviet children has brought close contact 
with the outer world. From its earliest years the child 
was conscious of being a citizen. The difference in the 
child’s mind between itself and its parents or teachers 
was a difference of experience at a common task, and 
inexperience — just such a difference as, for example, on an 
English cricket-field exists between the boys and the pro- 
fessional cricketer who instructs them. 

The close resemblance, indeed, between Soviet schools 
and English playing-fields is often noticed by English ob- 
servers, and especially in this matter of discipline. Nobody 
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dragoons a boy on the cricket-field. There is no need. 
He loves the game. He seeks to excel at the game. The 
cricket professional is not his enemy. He is the expert 
to whom the boy looks for guidance. So the boy provides 
his ovm discipline, and the relation between the two is easy 
3nd happy. Such relationship exists between the Soviet 



child and tlie Soviet teacher. And such is the secret of the 
discipline of the Soviet child. 

This relationship between teacher and taught, and this 
emphasis upon citizenship and responsibility, begins 
in pre-school years. It begins in tiniest infancy, amongst 
the one- and two-year-olds in the creche. It is the meaning 
of the sentence written over creche nursery doors : “ Never 
do anything for the child which it can do for itself.’^ 
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From the teiiderest years the Soviet child is taught 
to work with others at useful and corporate tasks. Soviet 
children like English childien, for instance, will play with 
cubes. But Soviet cubes or bricks will often and purposely 
be too large for a single child to handle. He will call a 
companion, and together they will build their house of 
cubes. Co-operation becomes instinctive. 

The child learns too, taught in simple form, to under- 
stand the nature and the meaning of tbc real world around 
ium ; and to take interest in it, as my small English children 
love to follow a housemaid and aid her with real tasks. 
I observed in the playgi'ound of nursery schools that paths 
resembled miniature turnpike roads with coloured traffic 
lights and '' stop signs which children themselves could 
operate. 

The spirit of the team is the spirit of the school in a 
more real sense than here There is no lack of incentive to 
individual achievement, but only in so far as it is consistent 
with the welfare of the team. Children receive class 
marks, excellent ” or the reverse, but not class places, 
fiist, second, or third. Competition is desirable and 
stimulates a child, but in the Soviet school it is competition 
between class and class, not between child and child. 
Competition is keen in a Soviet school and, with the 
system of class excellents in place of class lists, acts 
socially Clever children are saved from temptation to 
self-seeking or jealousy. The clever child has incentive to 
stir duller scholars and turn their ** bad marks into 

excellents ”, as clever members of a cricket eleven correct 
the faults which jeopardize the team. 

Self-discipline becomes second nature in such schools. 
Classes elect their own leaders, who check attendance and 
promote order. Other children form committees which aid 
in school kitchens and in regulation of sanitation. Teachers 
and representatives of the children meet at regular intervals 
to discuss work and other matters; the wall new^spaper 
to which any child may contribute is a training-ground for 
critical as well as constructive citizenship. 

Needless to say, the cane and any other form of corporal 
punishment are altogether absent from Soviet schools. 
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From the home, loo , for to administer corporal punishment 
to a child is illegal in the Soviet Union. 


(v) 

If he should wish it, the Soviet child is aided in his out-of- 
school life. Aided in his games or hobbies Aided in the 
kind of way English boys and girls are aided at Scouts 
and Guides and other social clubs. But aided ^\nth a 
thoroughness and a lavish expendituie astomshing to those 
who know the financial struggles of English clubs. Palaces 
of Youth spring up all over the So’^net Umon, I visited 
them in Kiev, Moscow, Odessa, and elsewhere. 

Beautiful in themselves — some of them exceedingly 
beautiful — these Pailaces are even more beautiful in their 
piomise for enthusiastic and adventurous youth I spent 
an evening in one of them where 2,500 children were at 
work in 209 circles on 6g different subjects. It is worth 
a brief description. 

In the first room a score of small boys and girls, dressed 
in lovely hght blue frocks and smts, were dancing, taught 
by a member of the Moscow ballet. 

In the next room children were at work on sculpture: 
one cliild finishing a graceful figure of a girl about to dive , 
another a group of arctic explorers gathered round Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, another a convincing group of Spanish 
women, soldiers, and children. 

Then a history room, its walls adorned with maps of 
Moscow and scenes of Russians past. The map was 
peculiarly ingenious, tracing, as you pressed a button, by 
means of coloured lights running along tubes, the stages 
of the cities’ growth and the projects for tomorrow. On 
one whole wall was painted the city of the future, the sun 
lighting its steel-latticed towers and transmitting power 
to the city through a vast concave mirror: a Wellsian 
city of the super-mechanical age, yet with a haunting 
mysterious beauty in its delicate blue haze — a hint of the 
new beauty which the Soviet Union needs and will get. 

The mechanical rooms were innumerable. In one, boys 
were making model aeroplanes, one boy re-boring a 
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cylinder and making certain other adjustments: he had 
nearly won the prize for long-distance flight. The lathes, 
drills, planes, in their workshops '^vere beautifully made 
and appropriately small in size. 

There was a dynamo hotisc, a railroad room, a testing- 
room, a complete model of the Metro, a completely 
equipped film-making room. 

The aviation-room contained its own air-tunnel and 
wind-chamber and a delicate instrument to test the re- 
sistance of home-made planes. 

A short-wave transmission station connected the Moscow 
home of Pioneers with the Pioneers’ Palace in Leningrad, 
and the children can themselves communicate between the 
two cities. 

These palaces and their innumerable regional homes 
in various parts of great cities have a double object in view : 
to help the individual child to develop his or her particular 
gifts to the full, and to enrich the community with all that a 
fully developed individual can give. Their leading men 
deem it no waste of time to welcome and foster any talent 
that youth shows ; and in addition to a highly trained per- 
manent staff, leading scientists, explorers, actors, artists, 
or specialists in all departments of industry will devote 
hours to mingling with the children, to observing them and 
instructing them and selecting the abler amongst them for 
further development. 

The number of summer camps by sea and lake and forest 
grows from year to year. Summer camps become part of 
the normal life of the Soviet child. No large factory lacks 
its camp or its holiday home, and small industrial concerns 
link up together to possess one. 

I visited Artck, the most famous of all camps, in a lovely 
spot on the Black Sea Riviera, and spent an evening with 
the children, entertained by them to tea and after tea to a 
concert. Then the cliildren gathered round, plying me 
with every kind of question, most especially about Spain 
and England’s attitude. They had much to ask about the 
Nyon Treaty and had an astonishing knowledge of and 
interest in international affairs. 

Organized games form a part, but not a predominant 
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part, in camp life, llie children swim, run, jumpj and 
play tennis as they do here. They have other \dtal interests. 
Boys and girls at Artek were collecting geological and 
botanical specimens as tliey roamed along shore or mountain 
by day. And in the evening girls as well as boys crowded 
the large carpenters’ shops, making boxes to exlubit them 
and take them home. 

Boys mingle everywhere with girls, in schools and camps, 
sleeping in separate houses at night. 


(vi) 

The spread of education in the So\'iet Union shows itself 
in the new passion for reading. Old and young, boy and 
girl, man and woman all desire literature. Ilhteracy has 
almost gone, and with the ne^v capacity to read comes a new 
demand for books. The needs of children and youth come 
first. 

The peoples of the Soviets are a reading people. It is 
doubtful if any people in the world read more. 

It is twenty-one years since the Revolution, and the 
growth in book publishing has been incredibly rapid. 

The United State Publishing House was formed in 
1930. It includes twelve pubhshing houses in various 
fields, such as social and economic literature, fiction, 
technical and scientific works of all sorts, encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries, and other literature. Its output is enormous. 
Tsarist Russia, in its peak year 1912, published 133*6 
million copies of books; the U.S S.R. in 1937 published 
571 million copies. In 1938 an issue of 700 millions was 
anticipated. 

The State Publishing House for Children’s Literature 
issued about 45 million copies of books during the year 
1938, millions more were issued by children’s publishing 
houses of the Union and of the autonomous republics. 

For very young children 36,300,000 books are to be 
published, among them Grimm’s fairy tales and D. Harris’ 

Uncle Remus Tolstoi’s and Chekhov’s fairy tales 
and stories in the “ Miniature Book ” series are to be issued 
in editions of from 500,000 to i million copies. 

Q 
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The small children’s books have a peculiar fascination, 
full of fancy and vivacity and printed in vivid colours. A 
small child’s geography book ^^nll begin with the picture of 
a letter in an envelope, and then its travels to the pillar-box, 
the sorting office, the railway train, the steamer, the ice- 
sledge ; through hot countries and cold countries and among 
people with white skins, yellow skins, or black skins. The 
thing is concrete, vital, and to a small child arresting and 
undcistandable 

Tor the older children, Book after Book ” is the name of 
a series of forty-two famous Russian authors, together with 
such well-known foreign writers as Dickens, Victor Hugo, 
Jack London, and Ernest Seton Thompson. “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, “Rob Roy” 
by Sir Walter Scott, “ Oliver Twist ” and “ Da\dd Copper- 
field ” are also on the list for pubheation in the children’s 
series, together with stories by Fenimore Cooper, Mayne 
Reed, and Jules Verne. 


(vxi) 

The Soviet child is encoui'aged fi'om its earliest years, in 
school, in books, in theatre, or in great parades and reviews 
of the Union’s many national peoples, to transcend the 
barriers of sex, race, language, or colour, to regard every 
other child as a brother and to win for each such privileges 
as he or she enjoys. 

I perceived the spirit of this thing most dramatically in a 
theatre I attended in Moscow. 

This theatre, hke many more, built and arranged like 
an ordinary theatre, was devoted entirelv to children. 
The children had their o’vs'n restaurant and foyer, their own 
skilled actors and actresses, who devoted their whole lives 
to children’s plays and acted with consummate skill. 
Around the walls of the foyer were photographs of the 
children’s favourite stars. In the corner of their refresh- 
ment-! oom was a huge glass case of special toys and dolls. 

Some 1,500 childien, ten years of age and upwards, 
awaited the play with vivacity and the usual anticipative 
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chatter, but with no roughness or horse-play, though the 
absence of attendants was most marked 

The play was called The Negro Boy and the Monkey ’k 
It opened with a forest scene where black boys and girls 
fought and quarrelled, until, utterly weary, one cried out, 

Oh, if only we had a leader ! 

At that, a splendid and vivacious Negi'o boy leapt on to 
the stage and said . “ "WTiy not choose as leader a boy who 
can run best, jump best, and sing best?'* Thev had a 
contest, and he was their choice. 

Then he went hunting, and only escaped death from a 
python by the sudden leap of a monkey, which saved his life. 

He and the monkey became firm friends — ^it was a charm- 
ing child’s play — and both returned to the forest dealing. 

Then exploiters arrived, guns over shoulders, money- 
bags at their sides, and diessed in plus foms and check 
suits — very plus fours and very large checks 

The forest children scattered, but the monkey was seized 
and sliipped away. Whci e ^ I looked at the masthead and 
saw — ^the Stars and Stripes ! 

The Negro boy leapt on board another ship and w^ent in 
pursuit. He landed in Moscow; and in the next scene 
we see him in a chocolate factory with other workers. 

The dinner-horn blotvs, and all depart for dinner. The 
boy is left alone. 

Looking to right and left, and seeing he is alone, he 
advanced to a large map of the world and, flinging his 
arms around Africa, sobbed. 

At that moment a Komsomol apprentice boy in white 
overalls enters by one door and a similaiiy dressed girl by 
another door. They steal up to the boy and, placing each 
a hand on his shoulder, seek to cheer him, the girl at 
length says brightly : “I have a spare ticket for the circus 
tonight; come with us.*' And there the first half of the 
play ends. 

During the interval the two Komsomols and the Negro 
boy enter the theatre and, passing the stalls, climb nimbly 
up the pillars to the dress-circle, where they lean over the 
balcony to watch the rest of the play — which is the circus 
to which the Negro boy had been invited. 
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The usual merry foolery of the clowns followed, and then 
came the performing animals, and amongst them our old 
friend the monkey, thin, jaded, and miserable. He 
stumbles, and the circus manager cracks his whip savagely. 

The Negro boy can endure no more, and with a piercing 
cry utters the monkey's name. 

The creature, all life in an instant, leaps over the orchestra, 
runs deftly over the children’s heads in the stalls, climbs up 
the pillar to the dress-circle and, amidst tumultuous cheers, 
monkey and boy are united once more. 

Then a black out. On the screen we see the ship return- 
ing to Africa. The curtain rises for the final act. 

Again we are in the African forest. Again the black 
children cluster around, this time mourning their lost leader* 
But down a distant glade come Boy and Monkey, their arms 
filled with parcels tied up with gay ribbons, a present for 
every forest child. 

Never can I forget the last scene and speech. “ These 
presents,” said the Boy, ** are from the childien of Moscow 
to the children of the daik forest. For the Moscow children 
wish every child in all the world, be his colour white, red, 
yellow, or black, be his race what it may, and be his 
language what it may, to enjoy the same full richness of 
life as Moscow children now enjoy.” 

1 confess to a lump in my throat as I left the theatre and 
said to myself. “ This is a communist theatre, in communist 
Moscow. These are communist actors playing to commun- 
ist children. And this is Sunday evening — for such, indeed, 
by coincidence, it was — and seldom have I heard so moving 
a message of the old theme which I learned as part and 
parcel of my early Christianity, that all children are my 
brothers and sisters, to be regarded as such and planned 
for as such: the theme that formulated my own earliest 
purposes was re-enacted here. 

That planning to give rich equality of life to every child 
is precisely what the Soviet Government is doing for every 
nationality, colour and race, in all the Soviet Union. 
What it teaches to its children, it practises through its own 
administration and on the most gigantic scale. 



3. THE OPEN GATEWAY 

The Soviet Union is a young countiy. Youth controls 
factories^ workshops^ and scientific institutes. The managers 
of the Moscow Dynamo works arc under tliirty years of 
age. The majority of those participating in the Arctic 
exploration expeditions were under twenty-five years of 
age. The percentage of the population under twenty-nine 
years — that is, of those who either were born under the 
Soviet legime or retained but blurred recollections of 
Tsarist days — ^is 63, A similar percentage in Britain is 50. 

What has the Soviet Union done for its youth and what is 
it doing? 

At fifteen years of age — that is, at the end of the seven- 
year school age, which extends from eight to fifteen years — 
two alternatives present themselves: the child may enter 
the ten-year school and proceed to the university or 
technical college, and an extremely large percentage do so ; 
or he may start at once to learn the profession of his choice. 

Should he choose to become a techmeian — an engineer, 
say, or an aviation mechanic — he enters a machine-con- 
structing technical college, where he studies the elements of 
mechanics. The course lasts for two yeai's and is free. 
On his seventeenth birthday, and not before, he can enter 
industry. As a juvenile he works for not more than five 01 
six hours a day, receiving an appropriate wage. 

At the end of his eighteenth year he leaves the ^vorks, 
and after an examination enters a higher technical college. 
For the next five years he undergoes an extensive course of 
theoretical and practical service. On his twenty-fourth 
birthday he emerges as a qualified engineer. 

Dmmg all this time he has received, in addition to his 
meals, instruments, and text-books, a monthly allowance 
which makes him independent of outside financial aid. 

At college he meets students from every coimtry in the 
Union. He comes into closer touch with the outside world 
than in his school days. He may become one of the five 
million members of the Communist League of Youth. He 
comes of age politically. He becomes politically aware, 
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which is altogether desirable if politics is the art of living 
with one's fellows At the age of eighteen he or she 
obtains the right to vote and are eligible for election 
Of the 1,143 deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
284 are between the ages of eighteen and thirty. 

In die earlier days of the revolution this external activity 
was much oveidonc, though necessity demanded it. The 
best young members of the Communist Party built entire 



PoAtics IS o/rt yf flvvng otu-'a 


works during the First Five-Year Plan and educated large 
numbers of the backward peasantry. 

Today, happily, none of that work, nor overwork, is 
needed, and there is a happier blend of study with external 
work, such as tree-planting or harvesting in holiday times. 

But politics and work do not absorb his whole time. 
Soviet youths aie as keen sportsmen as British youths, and 
Soviet teams can hold their own with any teams they meet. 
We constantly read of their tnumphs in Paris, where 
they are welcomed. Soviet youth swims — ^inventing and 
perfecting new strokes — skates and climbs. In parachutmg 
he — and she — have led the world. I have watched children 
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ol ten receive their fii^st lesson in air-mindedness : as when a 
small gill eageily ofTeied herself to be tied to a fixed chair 
at the end of a long beam, to be suaing through the air at 
the height of a Uvo -storied house, landing head do'WTi- 
wards at the far end, 
and then swinging 
back again The next 
stage is the leap, at- 
tached to an open ^ 
parachute, from the 
parachute tower Af- 
ter that the real thing : 

500,000 Soviet men ^ 
and maidens indulge 
in parachuting. 

II 

Mr. Maurice Hin- 
dus, writing in Asia ” 
of March 1938, assures 
us that communistic 
organization of indus- 
try in general, and 
agriculture in particu- 
lar, has defimtely suc- 
ceeded. As proof of 
this he selects the fol- 
lowng dramatic in- 
stance. In the city of 
Kiev, in April 1937, 

1, 1 12 gbis left school at the age of eighteen. Of these not 
more than 10 per cent, considered their education to be 
complete and went to work. The remaining 90 per cent, 
passed on to some form or other of higher education. 
I suppose that in England the percentage would be nearer 
5 or 6. 

This wholesale desire for higher education seems to be in- 
credible, and the ability to gratify the desire more incredible 
still. Three consideiations may help to account for it ; 
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First, there is no financial difficulty which hinders a 
clever or keen student from entering the universiry or 
institute for higher education. Students receive a wage 
according to the standard reached in their work, but in 
any event adequate for maintenance. An examination 
must be passed, but it is not competitive, as here, where a 
certain limited number of places and certain limited 
financial resources alone are available. The examination 
merely tests fitness to profit by the course of advanced 
study. 

Secondly, the paients have no need of the early wages of 
their children to eke out the family income or provide 
maintenance in their own old age. Their own earning 
power, the absence of unemployment, and the certainty of 
a pension on retirement, or maintenance if sick, cause them 
to encourage rather than hinder their child’s desire for a 
university education of the highest order they can get. 

Thirdly, and not of least impoitance, is youth’s own 
eagerness jfor the highest possible forms of mental equipment. 
There is a zest for learning; especially, but by no means 
exclusively, in the several fields of science. 

The number of students in universities and technical 
colleges is to reach 650,000 during the Third Five-Year 
Plan. Secondary education is to grow still more rapidly, 
and the number of those with a completed liigher education 
will increase from 750,000 to 1,290,000. 

And that is but the beginning, not the end. For the 
fundamental aim in the matter of education is to raise the 
whole cultural and technical level of the working class to 
that of engineers and technical workers and to remove for 
ever the distinction between the man who works with his 
brain and the man who works with his hand. 

Stalin expressed the intention with his usual simplicity 
in words spoken at a recent conference of Stakanovites : 

“ The elimination of the distinction between mental 
labour and manual labour can be achieved only by raising 
the cultural and technical level of the working class to the 
level of engineers and technical workeis. It would be 
absurd to think that this is unreasonable. It is entirely 
reasonable under the Soviet system, when the productive 
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forces of the country are Ireed from ihe fetters of capitalism, 
where labour is freed from the yoke of exploitation, where 
the working class is in po^ver, and where the younger 
generation of the working class has every opportunity of 
obtaining an adequate technical education. There is no 
reason to doubt that only such a rise in the cultural and 
technical level of the working class can undermine the basis 
of the distinction between mental and manual labour, that 
it alone can insure that higher level of productivity of 
labour and that abundance of articles of consumption which 
are necessary in order to begin the transition from Socialism 
to Gommumsm."'' 

The goal is that of a wholly educated nation. 

4* if 

We have traced the course of Soviet youth from infancy 
throughout childhood to the higher ranges of education in 
university or technical institute, and now reach the point 
where he is ready to launch boldly forth into the world of 
affairs with which throughout his whole career he has been 
acquainted, and the principles of whose industries he has 
been encouraged to understand. 

What awaits him now? 

It is at this moment, I venture to think, that the profound 
difference between planned production for community 
consumption and production which is either unplanned 
or planned only for the safeguarding of profits and in the 
interests of the profit-making class, shines out most clearly, 
and altogether to the advantage of the former. 

For the Plan gives to Soviet youth a creative purpose and 
a hundred opportunities to work it out. The Plan seeks 
his help. Unlimited possibilities open up before him in the 
spheres of science, economics, general culture, and politics. 
For Soviet youth the nightmare of unemployment is for 
ever gone. His future is full of hope. There is a niche for 
each and a call for each. There is for each a promise of 
security, banishing devitalizing fear; and an honoured 
place in a cause which gives, or can give, zest and nobility 
to life. 

Vivid indeed is the contrast between the outlook on life 
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of the average Soviet youth, from the outlook of the average 
British youth. No one in close touch with British youth, 
or with their parents too, can fail to know the feais, anxieties, 
and strain with which they face the future, whether in times 
of slump through which we arc passing, or in times of boom 
into which we may shoi tly come, only with the knowledge 
that another slump lies inevitably ahead. 

Moie than most peihaps am I placed in a position to 
know the inner side of this question as it affects the various 
types and classes of boys and girls of England being at 
the moment Chairman of Governors of an elemental y 
school, of two laige secondary schools, and of a great Pubhc 
School, the oldest in the English-speaking world : having 
also held similar posts in the great industrial centres of the 
north. 

All this contact with youth makes vivid the problems, 
depressions, and the discouragements which besei youth 
on the threshold of life. 

There is general and disturbing anxiety in the later 
school years as to whether a job can be secured which will 
provide a livelihood. The number of useful jobs, they know, 
is limited, the number of applicants immense. Com- 
petition is severe. Even the strain of securing a job through 
examination often leaves the winner exhausted when the 
job is secured and glad to leave for ever the studies wliich 
secured it. Others, less fortunate, gain no job at all. 
Hundreds of thousands of boys and git Is have been con- 
demned to pass the post-school life without ever knowing 
the joy of work, lacking tools, room, skill, or resources to 
make their own employment. Life consists of hanging 
around street corners, with its morally degi^ading effects. 

Youth — am speaking now of vast numbers of youth in 
industrial centres — sees no way out. He lacks political 
knowledge. He cannot trace these tilings to their source. 
He feels that he is in the grip of fate. Luck rules. You 
are lucky if you have been born into the right circle. Lucky 
if you have brains. Lucky if you get a job But, then, your 
luck may turn against you. All life is a gamble. Belief 
in a beneficent providence, or in purpose behind the order 
Df things departs. Fate dominates. 
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How can good work be done against a background so 
black and so discouraging^ 

Or, when a youth is lucky and finds a job, how often can 
we call It a cieative job^ Innumerable young men and 
women, capable of achieving much and cmdching the 
world with the things they could produce or the services they 
could render, eke out a miserable and precarious living as 
touts urging the purchase of commodities we neither need 
nor want. And how many more are tied down for life to 
routine tasks and diead the very inventions which may make 
even these tasks superfluous and cast the present woikers 
on the scrap-heap of unemployment ^ 

And, while many are unemployed, many more, and 
especially those in the more skilled type of employment, 
are seriously ovenvorked. The end of the wor kin g day 
finds them loo fatigued to take interest in the social and 
political order which so vitally affects their lives. The strain 
of keeping the skilled job they have secured is incessant. 
Age will quickly prove a handicap. In order to keep to 
the front there is danger of striving for showy or dramatic 
results. It is not easy to do solid work in the time allotted. 
Life shrinks to small horizons. 

Some few, in the higher ranges of industiial or pro- 
fessional life, inheiit, or gam by influence, or even win by 
open competition, in a sti'uggle for which they have had all 
the advantages which wealth and leisure and every favour- 
able circumstance can give, a sphere where life really lias 
creative purpose, as in the case of many enterprising 
industnal concerns. I recall again my owii experience. 
Such jobs are few and precious. 

It is just these creative tasks that open up in the Soviet 
Union, not to a favoured few, but to all All have a share 
in the ownership of industry and productive processes. All 
have their appiopriatc niche, and it is the niche of their 
own choosing. There is no hunt for a job. The jobs do 
the hunting. And each job is part of a greater whole. 
Nothing is haphazard. In whatever job he chooses, a Soviet 
boy may know that he is bmlding up a national concern. 
What he does creatively affects himself, his family, his city, 
liis fatherland 
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Soviet youth is assured of healthy creative and attractive 
work, his perplexity lies only in its choice. It is no mere 
humbug when you speak to a Soviet cluld about vocation . 
each can hear an inner call and heed it. 

It may properly be asked what has been the quality of the 
intellectual achievement resulting from this vast enthusiasm 
for education and culture in the U.S S.R. ? How is youth 
acquitting itself now that it enters into power? What 
results can it show, and arc the authorities satisfied with 
these results ^ 

As the preliminary need was for increased production, 
and as material production depended primarily upon the 
creation of a skilled and reliable technical staff, the question 
at first resolves itself into the quality of the engineering 
youth. On this question we may take such witnesses as 
the one quoted in the fii'St chapter of this book as decisive. 
The more especially so since subsequent events support 
him. 

The Moscow trials and purge of 1937 sw^ept away many 
of the old managers and engineers and technicians and 
pitchforked youth, perhaps prematurely, into their places. 
It is interesting and instructive to observe the effects on 
production. 

The plan for 1937 was to increase output over 1936 by 
20 per cent. The purge produced a temporary slump. 
During the first half of 1937 industry showed no increase: 
it merely maintained the level of the previous year. The 
young men were learning their new job. In a half year, 
apparently, they had learned it, and set a quicker pace. 
The Government was encouraged, but only to a limited 
extent; and in setting the plan for 1938 they asked for an 
increase indeed, but for an increase of only 15*3 per cent, 
instead of 20 per cent. Every month showed an accelerat- 
ing increase, and in July, at the end of the first half-year, 
the Government revised its plan to show finally an inciease, 
not as originally planned before the purge, of 20 per cent., 
but of 2 1 per cent. Youth had triumphed. 

So, too, the triumph of Arctic exploration, of geological 
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research, and the aviation feats which place the So\iet 
Union in the front lank of air-skilled nations, is the triumph 
of Soviet Youth and the justification of the new education. 

So, too, youth tiiumphs in the Stakanovite movement ibr 
the speeding up of industry. Young people in every branch 
of industry strive to emulate the achievements of Alexei 
Stakanov, who reorgamzed the mining of coal, producing 
an immensely increased output, with advantage alike to the 
community and to himself. Peter Krivonos set the pace in 
railway transpoit, two young girls, Dusya Vinogradova 
and Tasya Odintsova, led in the textile industry ; and two 
more young girls in agriculture. 

One of the greatest industrial plants in Moscow, the 
Kaganovich State Ball-bearing Plant, is managed by Yusim, 
a young engineer who came to the plant direct from the 
university. He was appointed foreman in the forge as an 
ordinary engineer. His shift forged 46,000 to 47,000 
retainers instead of 28,000. He had the distinction of being 
the first “ Stakanovite ’’ — as these scientific speeders of 
industry are now called — ^in the engineermg world. He 
established one collective record after another, and after 
being awarded the Order of Lenin, he took over the entire 
control of the plant when the previous manager was removed 
for wrecking activities . Victor Lvov, who heads the People’s 
Commissariat of the Machine-building Industry, is thirty- 
eight, and has reached his high post at an early age after an 
adventurous and interesting career. Left an orphan early, he 
dropped his schooling after four years and worked as farm 
labourer for rich peasants. Joining the Red Army at eigh- 
teen, he travelled over the whole country, fighting for the 
revolution. He then studied at a technical institute 
whilst working at the Red Putilov Engineering Works, 
and graduated in 1933. He received a diploma for his 
plan for a 6o-ton open-hearth furnace. Sent to France in 
1934 to study iron and steel production in that country, 
he returned in 1936, and was appointed Chief of the Steel 
Foundry in his former works, and later director of the works. 
In 1938 he was promoted by the Soviet Government to the 
post of People’s Commissar of Machine-building Industry. 

Assistant People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry, Kon- 
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stantin Kartashov, is thii'ty-four years of age. He began 
to work in the mines when twelve. The Revolution gave 
him his chance. He studied with avidity first in the 
technical institute which was attached to the mine, and 
finally at the Mining InsUtute in Slahno. He giaduated 
in 1930, and after two years became manager of a pit, 
■where he instituted a system of work xvhich lightened the 
labours of the miners and resulted in increased productivity 
of the coal-cutting machines He was awarded the Order 
of Lenin, and after five more years was appointed manager 
of the Pervomaisky Goal Trust, then Clucf Engineer of the 
Central Administration of the Coal Industry, and finally, 
in 1938, Assistant People’s Commissar of Plea-vy Industry. 

Not only young men, but young women too, trained in 
Soviet Institutes, rise to high posts. Tatyana Morozova 
entered the New Da\vn Soap and Perfumery Factory in 
Moscow at the age of fifteen. The factory sent her to a 
special school for ti aining trade-union functionaiies, where 
she received a general as w^cll as a special education. On 
returning to her factory she was elected Ghainnan of tlie 
Trade Union Committee, at the same lime taking an 
interest in the management of the enterprise. She became 
Assistant Director, then Director, and now, at the age of 
thirty-one, is Chief of the Centi'al Admimslration of the 
Perfume Industiy wluch controls twenty-nine large factoiies. 

Sugra Gaibova, Manager of Oil Field No. 3 of the 
Oijonikidze Oil Tiust in Baku, is only twcnty-six She has 
been educated entirely under Soviet conditions Graduat- 
ing from her secondaiy school in 1930, she finished her 
course at the Industidal Institute in 1935, started at 
once as foreman in the thud field, and after displaying 
marked organizational ability, was appointed in 1938 to 
her piesent post of manager. 

The Chief of the Central Aero-Hydrodynamics Institution 
is a young scientist, Ivlikhail Shulzhenko, thirty-three years 
of age. Sent in 1926 by his branch of the Young Com- 
munists League to a workers’ preparatory school, and then 
to a technical college m Moscow, he subsequently joined 
the Aviation Institute, where his ability was quickly 
recognized. He received high commendation for his design 
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for a speed tiansport plane^ and after graduating was 
appointed to his present post. 

Nor IS the Soviet Union backward in the aits. In 1927 
several young Soviet musicians took pnrt in the First 
International Chopin Contest of pianists held in Warsaw. 
Out of them^, Lev Oberin, won the first piize. Since then 
at practically all international contests Soviet Youth rank 
first among the prize-winners At the Tliii d International 
Contest of Pianists in Waisau" in 1937 Zak and Rosa 
Tamarkina won first and second pnzes lespectively. Emil 
HtlclSj who had won the second prize in 1936 at Vienna, 
won first prize at Brussels in 1938. 

As with the piano, so with the viohn. At the Inter- 
national Ysaye Contest in Brussels in 1937 five of the six 
piTzes were awarded to Soviet violimsts, first, thiid, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth. 

And yet, as far as youth and education are concerned, 
there is to be no resting on laurels already won. The 
Third Five-Year Plan has more in mind than quantity. 
Though quantity precedes, quality is to crown educational 
achievement; and special attention is to be paid in the 
coming years to quality of education A higher standard 
is to be set and reached, and as a preliminary step a 
thorough re\dsion of text-books is contemplated : none 
but the best must be employed 

The end of the Third Five-Year Plan should show not 
only that 40 million out of a population of 168 million w^ere 
studying in elementary and secondary schools, but that 
they were reaching a standard of education calculated to 
place llie Soviet Union in the front rank of educated 
nations. 

I can well understand Lion Feiichtwanger when he 
wrote after sojourning in the U.S.S.R. that Soviet youth 
emanates a strength and joy which involuntarily astonishes 
me."’ And I can sympathize with Roland Romain’s 
message to Soviet Youth : You are the hope of the world, 
the seed of the future classless society of all humamty, a 
society without exploitation of man by man, without 
frontiers between the stales, without hatred between races 
and peoples/* 



4. THE NEW WOMANHOOD 

Womanhood enters a new world in the Soviet 
Union. Soviet women share with men a new equality in 
education, in political rights, in skilled work, in status, in 
culture. No world was more dark for women than that 
which went with the Russian Empire, none more bright 
than that which came with the Soviet Union. 

Soviet womanliood earned her liberty. She paid the 
price of it with the blood of her best. 

The Revolution which took Russia by storm in 1917 
did not come unprepared. It was the climax of a series 
of desperate struggles, in which women were never far 
behind men. Often the women led. 

When Christianity invaded Russia in the year rooo it 
came from Byzantium and in a form which spell subjection 
for women by Church and State. A youthful primitive 
agricultural people were overwhelmed by a monastic 
asceticism which in the oriental tradition regarded women 
as evil. Inferior places were allotted to women in church. 
Women might not approach the altar. At marriage, a 
man’s ring was gold, a woman’s ling iron. 

In the Domestic Ordinance of Pope Sylvester in the 
sixteenth century woman was degraded to being a possession 
of man, the domestic head : she must obey in all circum- 
stances : If a wife refuses to obey ... it is advisable . , . 
to beat her with a whip ... the whip is painful and 
effective, deterrent and s^ulary.” 

The French Revolution had its Russian repercusslons- 
Brave officers and intellectuals strove for freedom and 
suffered banishment to Siberia. Wives voluntarily ac- 
companied their husbands, forced to leave every comfort, 
and even their children, behind them. 

In the ’sixties and ’seventies of the last century devoted 
educated women left the city and its high remuneration to 
teach in desolate villages for a mere pittance, where they 
worked alone at the mercy of hostile authorities. Under 
Bakunin’s influence in the ’seventies young women as well 
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as young men left the universities and^ learning a trade, 

‘‘ went among the people " to learn from them the people 
know what they need better than we 

The Minister of Justice declared in 1877 that the success 
of revolutionary propaganda was due to the large number 
of women among the conspirators. Tins propaganda was 
earned on by living devotedly with women dulled by life 
in dreary, cramped, and dirty barracks and working sixteen 
hours a day in the factoiy 

In the heioic line of those who 1 evoked from Tsarist 
oppression and cruelty, \\^omen were never wanting 
Women served the causes of liberation with a fervoui and 
contempt of death which yielded not an inch to the 
authoiitics Their strength lose with their tasks 

Most revolutionary women in these earlier days were 
young, richly endowed in mind and soul, many of them 
beautiful and gifted with artistic powxrs. Their personal 
and romantic love w'as subordinated to the universal love 
to which they had devoted their lives, and accounts for the 
purity in mutual relations which subsisted between men 
and women of the revolutionary movement. 

Since the "seventies there has been an unbroken line of 
victims caught in the terrible official net wffiich spread fiom 
Moscow to Sakhalin to catch the champions of liberty 
Few more terrible places have I seen than the museums, 
where in room after room one may examine the records of 
those years of torture: contemporary pictures of prisons 
and prisoners and the means used to lame them The data 
are enormous; portraits, photographs, statistical tables, 
drawings, farewell letters, relics, casts, instruments of tor- 
ture. The impression is overwhelming, lecalling the 
martyrdom of early Christianity 

Friendship and comradeship, the capacilv for holding 
together, was, from the first, a marked characteristic of 
Russian revolutionaries. That, too, has left its stamp on the 
new order. Out of prison men and women shared their 
last penny. In prison the political prisoners lived litcially 
m a commune, sharing money and food with meticulous 
care. All social barriers went, and ardent friendships 
based on common intellectual interests such as are seldom 
R 
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found In freedom were formed, and persisted when freedom 
came. 

To mitigate as far as possible the sufferings of thousands 
of prisoneis, the Russian Red Cross was founded in 1881, 
and principally admimstered by women. It was women 
who id most to aid prisoners to escape. 

Women were the soul of Russians fight for freedom. 
And they were mostly young. Of the sixty-seven women 
piisoncrs at Maltsev between 1907 and 1912, eighteen were 
under age, thirty-seven belw^een twenty-one and tlnrty, 
and only nvelve over thirty, 

A consuming thirst for knowledge and culture maiked 
these women revolutionaries, and has left its stamp upon 
the future. In prison, wherever possible, they pursued 
varied and complex studies. The illiterate learned to 
read and write. The literate pursued self-directed studies. 
Small libraries grew up. The authorities, probably through 
ignorance of their contents, permitted books on philosophy 
more readily than books on social science, and much 
philosophy was read and seriously discussed. Women 
prisoners studied mathematics eagerly and read Nietzsche, 
Doesioievski, the Bible, Indian philosophy, or Tolstoi. 

In 1887 the screw of oppression took a tighter turn. 
Brutality increased. Pogroms were ordered to divert 
attention. Prisoners were sent to Sakhalin and even 
remotei regions. Education was curtailed. Alexander III 
scribbled across a report sent to him by his Minister of 
Education, No more education ’h Women’s colleges 
were closed. 

Hence the mass exodus of women students to pursue their 
studies abroad, mostly at this time to Germany, where the 
Socialists, Liebknccht, Bcbel, and Kautsky, \vere active. 
Political science was now added to philosophy. In Switzer- 
land Veia Sasulich fell under the influence of Marx and 
Engels, and at the age of forty added much to Russian 
Marxian literature. In a letter to a friend she tells of her 
life and her loneliness. For months, she says, she hardly 
spoke to a soul Her life went on without human com- 
panionship. She lived on coffee and work. She seldom 
ceased writing before two in the morning. 
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During these years industiialism came to Russia It 
came full-blown, with ruthless exploitation, unsoftened, as 
in England, with many legal and moral mitigations of its 
hardships It taught, however, the power of the collective 
process of production. The modern industrial proletariat 
came into existence at a bound, and ^vlth it a fresh advance 
in the struggle foi freedom. 



LerhuTL moved to > - - London, and tssojid 
/iLS frape/r T^si SfxsvrL 

In 1895 a Fighting Association for the Liberation of 
the Working Glass was formed. Lenin was a member 
Four women were on the executive- One was Nadyeshda 
Krupskaya, who later married Lenin. Leaving the 
Grammar School in the ^eighties, Krupskaya stuched 
educational theory, and coming into contact with radical 
groups, proceeded to study Marx, and subsequently taught 
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in the Smolensk Workers’ College in St. Petersburg Many 
of her pupils occupied prominent places in the Russian 
Labour movement and Revolution. She was arrested 
and exiled for three yeais, going at her own request to 
Siberia^ whei e Lemn was serving his period of exile. They 
became engaged. Lenin moved to Munich on his release, 
and al Munich, and afterwards in London, issued his 
paper. The Spml [hha). Krupskaya joined him and 
acted as editorial secretary. She became the mother of 
the revolution 

As the Russian Labour Movement grew year by year, 
women gained poiver, taking a leading part in strikes 
against evil conditions. Women wrung from the Govern- 
ment various concessions, such as the prohibition of night- 
work for women and children. And it was significant that 
the textile trades, in which the cheaper feminine labour was 
employed, headed the new unrest. 

In 1905, on “ Bloody Sunday ”, an immense crowd with 
ikons, images, and portraits of the Tsar went to the Winter 
Palace to present a petition: they were met with deadly 
rifle-fire. Faith in Tsar and Government departed for 
ever. Barricades were erected A working woman, 
Karelina, had cried befoie the march. “Mothers and 
wives, do not dissuade your husbands and brothers from 
risking their lives for a just cause. Come with us ! If they 
attack us or shoot us, don’t weep, do not lament, be sisters 
of Mercy ! Heie are bands with the Red Gross, fasten them 
round your arms, but not before they begin to shoot on 
you.” With one voice the answer had come back: “ We 
will all go with you.” More than a thousand lives were 
sacrificed, and among tlrcm many women and children. 
One woman, stiuck by four bullets and dying next day said, 
“ I do not regret for a moment that I stood on the barri- 
cades 

The massacre of “ Bloody Sunday ” and its fellow at 
Odessa sealed the fate of Tsardom. I stood long one cold 
autumn day on that immense flight of steps leading down 
to the harbour, picturing the kindred massacre of innocent 
men and -women. 

Smidovich, secretary of Leninas paper Isha. when it 
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Issued from London, took a leading part in the Odessa 
risings Her resource matched her courage Anested 
once in Kiev, with copies of Isha upon her, she begged 
leave to go to the closet in the police yard In an instant, 
flinging off her fur cloak and cap, tying a handkerchief over 
her head and in her cheap jacket, worn always beneath her 
costly cloak she issued so swiftly and with such complete 
transformation that the guard failed to recognize then 
prisoner, and she escaped 

It was the pains and toils of Russia’s womanhood through- 
out a century of struggle that hel]Ded mightily to pave the 
way for the Revolution and set its stamp on the neiv Soviet 
order. Inevitably it won for Soviet womanhood a status 
and dignity enjoyed in no other land. 

No one was more conscious of this than Lenin himself, 
who said of it in its culminating phase . “In Petrograd, 
here in Moscow, in cities and industrial centres, and out 
in the country, proletarian women have stood the test 
magnificently in the revolution. Without them we should 
not have won. Or barely won. That is my view. Ho^v 
brave they were, how brave they still are! Just imagine 
all the sufferings and prwations that they bear. And they 
hold out because they want to establish the Soviets, because 
they want freedom, communism.” 

Every characteristic of the line of heroic women fighters 
reappears in some foim or other in the new civilization: 
their comradeship, their zeal for the common good, their 
scrupulous sharing, their sense of absolute equality, their 
hatred of exploitation, their belief in the proletariat, their 
passion for cultm'e and learning, No one can fully under- 
stand the Revolution, nor the new life of the U.S S R , and 
the new lot and dignity and authority of its womanhood, 
who has not seen it in the light of this century of conflict 
and devotion. 

U 9|- 

When the old order collapsed and the new older took its 
place, every vestige of the old laws relegating ^vomen to 
subordinate positions was swept away. 

Lenin put it like this, and in doing so echoed the words 
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of Kai’l Marx spoken sixty years ago ; “ There can be no 
talk of any sound or complete democracy, let alone of any 
socialism, until women take their rightful and permanent 
place both in the political life of the country and in the 
public life of the community in general.” 

Article iq 2 of Stalin’s Constitution of 1938, written 
twenty-two years later, formulates with great precision 
the same intention : 

“ Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights 
with men in all fields of economic, state, cultural, social 
and political life. . . . The possibility of realising these 
rights of women is ensured by affording women equally 
with men the right to work, payment for work, rest, 
social insurance and education, state protection of the 
interests of mother and child, granting pregnancy-leave 
with pay, and provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and kindergartens.” 

That expresses in a comprehensive way the charter of 
the new womanhood. 

During the twenty-two years which separate these state- 
ments the principles they both formulate have been 
rigorously and consistently applied in every sphere of life. 
The whole organization of society bends itself to give the 
women’s charter concrete expression. The battle against 
prejudice and inertia has been won; and industry, the 
professions, the arts and sciences are open doors to Soviet 
womanhood. 

From the first women responded to the new oppor- 
tunities with eagerness, and entered industry with an 
alacrity which astonished the Western world. A vista 
had opened out before them. They leapt as comrades to 
the side of men. In the early years, when enemies pressed 
on every side, women mounted the barricades, served as 
soldiers and scouts, or drove armoured trains. 

When Kornilov’s army attacked Leningrad, 200,000 
women went to the front. Plotnikova, still half a child, 
like Joan of Arc, rallied the exhausted soldiers of the 19th 
Cavalry Regiment in their retreat. She spurred her horse 
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and led them to the charge. The enemy was repulsed; 
the girl commander was carried off the field severely 
wounded. 

When the last shots ceased, women flung themselves 
with similar enthusiasm into the task of building socialism. 
They crowded into factories; forcing themselves where 
necessary, and with the entire concurrence of the authorities, 
into every branch of skilled industry. 

Into unskilled or less skilled factory life women had 
entered in considerable numbers prior to the Revolution, 
forced by economic necessity, as in other capitalist countries, 
for female labour was cheap, and w'omen, drilled by the 
discipline of the home, worked more steadily than men, 
and were regarded as more docile and tractable. 

All who obstructed the new order in the Soviet Union 
were swept aside. Old-fashioned managers and tech- 
nicians who affirmed that women lacked the capacity for 
skilled technical work were soon compelled to change 
their view. 

In 1928, for example, the Leningrad Tractor Works 
w^ere short of hands. Women instead of men were sent to 
them by the Labour Exchange. The management were 
indignant : “A woman could not turn a shaft or cut a cog- 
wheel.” The Labour Exchange, however, insisted that 
the women must stay, and the factory admitted them. 
They were unskilled and the situation was critical. But 
they had grit. They learned their tasks. They formed a 
brigade and entered into a “ bench competition ” with the 
men. With care and conscientious work, \vith elimination 
of all waste, with no absences and no late arrivals, they 
succeeded, and at length surpassed the men. The foreman 
was bound to say at the end of the contest: “ I have no 
complaint to make either of the quantity or quality of the 
women’s work . . . the women stick deliberately to their 
work and are very careful with the plant.” 

The individual efficiency of women workers improved 
rapidly. We might have expected it. For in 1937, 41 
per cent, of the total number of students in the workers’ 
faculties were women. There are nearly 100,000 women 
engineers and technicians working today in Soviet industry. 
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There are just as many ^vho have won honours and dis- 
tinctions among women workers as amongst men. It was 
the women, Doussia and Maroussia Vinogradova, who led 
the way to increased production in the textile industry, 
and a Ukrainian woman farm worker, Maria Denchenko, 
who was the first to har\rest 20 tons of sugar-beet per acre. 

4: * * * 

But none of this achievement would have been possible 
had not the Soviet leaders been sensitive to the inevitable 
handicaps under which womanhood suffers, and resolute 
in their determination to remove them. Both Marx and 
Lenin had known poverty and seen the sufferings of their 
own women-folk, and an intimate connection links Lenin’s 
intense compassion and complete and sympathetic under- 
standing of a w'orking woman’s life, and the new charter 
for Soviet womanhood. 

Maxim Gorky helps our understanding here with his 
stories of Lenin’s personal life. Once, for instance, when 
Gorky, who was delicate and had come to London for a 
conference, saw Lenin, who came to visit him, feeling the 
bedding with a preoccupied air, he asked, “ What are you 
doing? ” “ I’m just looking to see if the sheets are well 

aired . . replied Lenin, and added, seeing Gorky’s 
perplexity : “You must take care of yourself.” 

A Russian worker in Hyde Park after meeting Lenin 
said of him: “For all I know there may be others in 
Europe as clever as he on the side of the workers, but I 
don’t believe you will find anyone who attracts you so 
much right at the start.” 

During the famine of 1919, comrades, soldiers, and 
peasants from the provinces sent him food. He would 
open the parcels in his bleak flat, frown and grow embar- 
rassed, and hasten to give them to sick comrades or those 
weak through lack of food. “ They send things to me as 
though I were a lord. How can I prevent them from 
doing it ? If you refuse and don’t accept it, they are hurt. 
And everyone roimd me is hungry.” 

He was worried when food was not well cooked for those 
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who were working desperately hard at the Kremlin: “ I 
know there is very little food to be got, and that bad — they 
must get a good cook there.” 

Caressing some children one day he said to Gorky: 
“ These will have happier lives than we. They will not 
experience much that we did. There will not be so much 
cruelty in their lives.” Then, looking into the distance, 
to the hills where the village nestled, he added pensively : 
“ And yet, I don’t envy them. Our generation achieved 
something of amazing significance for history. The cruelty 
which the conditions of our lives made necessaxy will be 
understood and vindicated. Everything will be under- 
stood, everything.” Gorky adds, “ He caressed the 
children gently, with a soft and tender touch ”. 

It was this side of Lenin, then, that beyond all others 
saw the needs of women and the difficulties which hemmed 
them in. He had no sympathy whatsoever -with a working 
man’s oftentimes callous attitude to his wife. “Very few 
men, even among proletarians ”, he writes to Clara Zetkin, 
“ think how much labour and w'eariness they could lighten 
for women, in fact save them altogether, if they would lend 
a hand in woman’s work. No, that is incompatible with 
a man’s ‘ rights and dignity ’, which require that he should 
enjoy his peace and comfort. A woman’s domestic life 
is one in which she is sacrificed every day amidst a thousand 
petty details.” 

With this knowledge of Lenin in mind, examine, then, 
the difficulties of a woman’s life. Women are handicapped 
by their physical make-up. They experience regular 
periods of physical and psychic depression. They suffer 
debility during pregnancy and become invalids during 
child-birth and afterward. Held down by household 
duties and care of children, they lack time for learning, or 
even for maintenance of school standards of culture. If 
need arises they cannot support themselves and their family. 
They become dependent on charity as the alternative to 
neglecting their home. A working woman is powerless to 
take part in public administrative work or share her 
husband’s social life. 

The Soviet leaders understood these difficulties, and, led 
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by Lenin, set to work with determination to meet them 
wisely and in the general interests of the community. 

Having given to every woman the right to work, with 
no doors closed against her, save in those occupations which 
involved unduly hea\’y physical toil, they laid down the 
principle that women workers must receive equal pay 
with men for equal work. The Soviet Union, alone 
amongst all the countries of the world, fulfils this principle 
rigidly, although its strict observance inevitably involves 
financial loss and creates vexatious problems in the factory. 
For women’s physique and periodic illnesses introduce 
elements of dislocation and uncertainty into factory routine. 

Again, marriage and motherhood introduce other 
obvious difficulties into the industrial life of women. And 
in order to make equality as complete as possible, full 
compensation must be given to a woman to enable her to 
fulfil, without handicap, her biological function of child- 
bearing. The Soviets have done two things here. They 
have encouraged motherhood and made it abundantly 
possible. Women employed in industry and public under- 
takings are granted adequate leave with full pay, both 
before and after confinement. 

It has also been ensured that there is no single profession 
from which married w'-omen are barred. The pregnant 
woman, indeed, may not lift heavy weights, or work over- 
time. But her absence from work at the time of confinement 
in no way endangers her employment, and nursing mothers 
working at factories are given a pause every three hours 
to suckle their babies. 

The Soviet Constitution shows that these problems have 
been met and weighed with minutest care and are amply 
provided for. And with production organized on the 
principle of service to the whole, and not profit to a section, 
it has been found possible to do under socialism the justice 
to womanhood which capitalism fails to do. 

Women’s work may be more costly than men’s work, if 
the principles of equal pay and compensation for biological 
function are to be maintained, but it is none the less of 
value. For, on the purely material side, women’s work has 
increased the number of producers without increasing the 
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number of consumers, and thus leaves ample margin for 
all necessary compensations; and on the spiritual side it 
has enriched and enlarged woman’s experience, intelligence, 
and character. 

As women need to be compensated against the handicaps 
of child-birth, they need further compensation or assistance 
in the matter of child-care and house-care. And an 
abundance of nurseries, creches, milk-kitchens for infants, 
kindergartens and playgrounds for young children, together 
wdth communal dining-rooms at factories and elsewhere, 
and other devices are created to free womanhood from the 
drudgery of domestic duties. 

This, again, is possible and advantageous under a 
socialist regime. For the creche and the communal 
kitchen rationalize labour. Women’s work in the house 
has obviously been more uneconomical than man’s work 
in the factory. One large kitchen absorbs less labour than 
a score of smaller ones, and one large mechanized laundry 
than a hundred washing tubs. Communal kitchens and 
laundries and creches and kindergartens are releasing 
women from drudgery, and placing them, with equal 
status as workers, side by side with men, and thus through 
their work, is enriching the whole community by increasing 
the volume of distributable goods. 

The right to work, the right to equal pay, and release 
from the drudgery of the household have led to a widely 
expanding freedom and enrichment in the domestic life of 
women. 

I. They have brought a new freedom to marry or to 
avoid marriage. Soviet women are more free than women 
elsewhere to marry or not to marry. Economic hindrances 
to marriage — or to early marriage, at any rate — are re- 
moved. The large number of Soviet young married women 
is in marked contrast to England’s economically induced 
delay. Repeatedly did I discover that my local guide, 
whom I supposed to be a girl recently released from college, 
proved to be a married woman with children of her own 
of whom she was fond and proud. The practicability of 
early marriage has had an immense effect for good on 
public morality. 
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2. When married, a woman is jfree to continue her work 
or to undertake new work- In this matter man and 
woman stand on an absolute equality. The husband of 
one of my guides was earning his living as an editor, she 
as a guide. They had independent incomes, and each 
contributed to the family expenses. Sometimes she bor- 
rowed from him, sometimes he from her, and each was 
independent economically of the other. 

3. A woman is free to have as many children as she 
likes. Economic barriers to large families are removed, 
and that pi'obably accounts, with the new joy and zesi for 
life and with the Russian woman’s passion for children, 
for the fact that the birthrate in the Soviet Union outstrips 
all other European records. 

In early days, w'hen famine made children a burden, 
and when war weariness depressed husband and wife, 
women sought any possible release from the responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. Abortion was permitted by the 
Government, but only that it might be open and safe, 
rather than furtive and dangerous. Abortion was per- 
mitted as a temporary measure; it was not part of the 
communist programme, and it was abolished, save when 
it was necessary medically, in 1936 after prolonged public 
discussion- 

Ghildren are welcomed by the Government, and mothers 
with several children receive additional financial aid. A 
mother of six children receives at the birth of each additional 
child an annual grant of 2,000 rubles for five years, while 
a mother of ten children gets 5,000 rubles at the birth of 
each additional child, plus an annual grant of 3,000 
rubles for four years. 

There w'ere 1,375,000 births in the first five months of 
1937, a figure at the annual rate of increase almost equal 
to the whole of Finland’s population. 

4. A woman is free to divorce her husband, though 
strongly discouraged from doing so. Divorce is granted 
readily at the request of either party, but frequent divorce 
and remarriage is definitely condemned, and where there 
are children, both parties are compelled to shoulder their 
responsibilities. Divorce tends to decrease. 
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Great stress is laid upon the value of the family, and 
notwithstanding all that is done by the Government for 
the children, neither father nor mother are relieved of 
their parental responsibilities. The Soviet authorities, 
acting differently in this respect from other countries, 
encourage “ paternity suits ” and make non-payment of 
affiliation orders punishable under the criminal code. If 
a mother abandons her children, say after divorce or 
separation, the law may compel her, if she is earning an 
independent income, to pay alimony to her former husband. 
The legal protection of motherhood in Western European 
countries is still behind the U.S.S.R. in this, as in so many 
other ways. 

In these circumstances complete cessation of prostitution 
is not remarkable, though wholly welcome. 

Every discouragement is given to promiscuity. Lenin 
opposed it from the outset. The “ new sexual life ” which 
was advocated by some seemed to him to be abhorrent, a 
mere extension of the bourgeois brothel. To those who 
excused moral laxity on the ground that the satisfaction of 
the instincts was as simple and unimportant as “ the 
drinking of a glass of water ”, he replied, “ will a normal 
person under normal conditions lie down in the dirt and 
drink from a puddle? Or even from a glass with a rim 
greasy from many lips? ” 

The myth of the “ socialization of women ” in the Soviet 
Union was a clever device, without a basis in fact, used 
abroad to embitter feeling against the new Soviet order. 
My friends in Kiev were very bitter about this charge, 
which had been represented to the country people in 
earlier years as the “ all-under-the-same-blanket ” theory. 

As a matter of fact sex plays a comparatively small part 
in Soviet Russia in general, and everything lascivious or 
degenerate has been expunged from Soviet public life. 
Go-education produces a healthy atmosphere. The girls 
are strong and physically able to look after themselves. 

Petting parties ” are unknown. Healthy activity and an 
all-absorbing common goal, together with the freedom 
and independence of women, have thrust sex back into its 
more natural and normal and less prominent place. The 
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whole tendency is towards what has been called a “ re- 
habilitation ” of monogamy : that ancient and well-tried 
principle which elsewhere threatens to burst a too-rigid 
framework, tends here to reform itself in a new and living 
way. Similar interest and common endeavour, winch can 
last as long as life and are made possible by the new free- 
dom of women, replace the brief attraction of a pretty face 
or comely form, which are quick in the passing. And in 
the Soviet Union, as elsewhere, the child is the cement 
which binds the family together. 

5. Women are free to take their share in the administra- 
tion of the common life. The Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., the highest legislative organ of the Soviet Union, 
includes 189 women among its members: collective farm 
workers, tractor drivers, or school teachers, amongst many 
more. No parliamentary body in the world can show the 
same proportion. And women here, and in ail other 
administrative bodies, enjoy exactly the same rights as 
men, granted willingly by the Soviet authorities, and there- 
after wrested from backward husbands and backward 
communities. Peasants especially had protested against 
“ petticoat authority The husband who shouted after 
his wife, “I’ll give you a good hiding if you keep running 
off to meetings ”, only said what many felt, and when he 
gave the beating, he only did what many did. Women 
had a long struggle at first in their own backward localities 
to realize their new liberty. 

Today, however, women enjoy not only the same facilities 
for education and training as men, but hold the same kind 
of responsible posts in the administrative and social 
services. It is impossible to think of a People’s Court of 
Justice apart from its women members, who impart to it 
not only freedom from pomp, but also just that touch of 
womanliness, and even motherliness, ^vhich Western courts 
still lack. 

Soviet women in public life regard themselves as instru- 
ments for the service of the community. They show in 
their sphere that disinterestedness and sincerity which, I 
have often observed, distinguish the service, in social and 
religious life, of their English sisters. In the Soviet Union 
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this spirit opens, as has been said, a new chapter in the 
history of womanhood. 

6. Women are free to enter cultural and intellectual 
life. As we have seen, they share equal opportunities for 
education both in school and colleges. At work, hours of 
labour are short. Work becomes lighter as machinery 
grows in efficiency. Pay is high. Domestic drudgery is 
minimized. Children are tended- The Soviet Union has 
offered women a new chance for cultural pursuits, and 
they have seized it. It is women who help to swell to 
such astronomical figures that demand for literature which 
promises to mahe the Soviet Union the most literate 
country in the world. 

Few escape the contagion. I shall not soon forget the 
group of old women I suddenly came across in Odessa 
struggling eagerly with pothooks, learning late in life how 
to read and write. It is calculated that there is one learner 
for every two inhabitants in the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet women’s journals recemng correspondence from 
working women, peasant women and women workers of 
all ages, in all parts of the Soviet Union, are revealing the 
inner growth and originality of the new Soviet women. 
Poems, stories, sketches, pour in. A new type of folk 
poetry is developing, rather American in style, with the 
realism and speed of the machine age. 

But also an old style, the original Russian epic style, is 
drawn out of its long obscurity and cherished in. a proper 
spirit. Old Marya Krivopolyenova, all of a piece with her 
native countryside in the neighbourhood of Archangel, 
who was discovered at the age of seventy-two tramping 
from village to village singing her unique national poems, 
has now been brought to light and captures the city 
crowds by her consummate natural art. The speech of 
Russian folk-lore is being committed to writing by hundreds 
of women. 

In literature women take tlieir place. In the arts, too. 
It has been noticed, in sculpture, that women’s work tends 
to be more forceful, more robust, than men’s; the men’s 
statues tend to be life-size or less, and generally in white 
marble ; the women’s tend to more than life size, and are 
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carved often from lovely native woods, birch, oak, or 
lime. 

It is said that the Soviet order has destroyed the homes 
of Russia. If by “ destruction of the home ” is meant 
moral infidelity and looseness of living, the charge is false. 
The moral atmosphere has cleared. 

If the economic home is meant, the charge is true. For 
by the economic home we mean the home where the 
husband works at the factory and eaims money to pay the 
family bills, whilst the wife does the household drudgery, 
dependent economically on her husband, and debarred 
from social and political life. In English homes of the 
upper class the wife is still economically dependent upon 
her husband, but her husband’s larger income frees her 
from drudgery : cooks, housemaids, and parlour-maids 
relieve her of one half of the household tasl^, nurses and 
governesses the other half. 

The Soviet Union has smashed up this old home economy, 
and few will mourn its departure. 

The woman is no longer economically dependent on her 
husband. He cannot prevent her working, where paid 
work makes her economically independent of him, while 
the creche and kindergarten make her largely independent 
of former household cares. 

The economic home has lost. But the family has gained. 
The new economic freedom gives to the woman ampler 
leisure to enjoy family life with husband and children. 
She mingles in social and political activities. She fulfils 
skilled tasks. She is the intellectual companion of her 
husband, with an intelligent interest in his work. She 
guides and directs her children from the new level of the 
experienced citizen. She has, in a word, gained that 
measure of independence of the kitchen and the nursery 
which the wealthy classes always endeavour to achieve 
here. But she has gained far more than that. She has 
gained a highly skilled, purposeful life, with a creative 
purpose at the centre of it, which she can share with 
husband and children and neighbours. No longer is it 
her function merely to cook and clean, which is the lot of 
nine out of ten mothers in capitalist countries; nor is it 
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her function to enjoy a measure of freedom from 

these duties; she is building up socialism and laying the 
foundations of a new world. 

The good citizen rather than the good housekeeper is 
the type of woman deemed most attractive in the modern 
Soviet State. And in the long run this will produce the 
good wife and the good mother. The effect on the husband 
and children is salutary. A man is the better for a com- 
panion who chahenges his ability, rather than a house-wife 
who comforts him in his shortcomings. 

A Russian husband finds it harder to cut a great figure 
before his wife unless he is a great figure in reality. She is 
a spur to stimulate him and an example to call out his 
best. She fulfils the function of the good comrade and 
companion. j 

If, then, the economic home has suffered, the family as 
a centre of affection, culture, and comradeship has gained. 



5. SOVIET WOMEN IN THE EAST 

The Soviet East has witnessed a burst of missionary 
enthusiasm. It emerges from the slumber of centuries 
into an unparalleled newness of life. 

The charter of Soviet womanhood was from the first 
planned for the whole of the East as well as the West; 
for Esquimos, for Chuckchees, and for Koriaks in the 
north, or for Armenians, Georgians, and Uzbeks in the 
south. Nearly tw'o hundred races, ranging from wild 
nomads to accomplished citizens, now enjoy economic and 
social freedom, and share equality of political rights. 
These things were purchased often at great cost, the 
conservative East resisting strenuously all efforts at en- 
franchisement, and resisting widi exceptional bitterness 
enfranchisement of womanhood. 

Eastern women had sunk into unbelievable degradation, 
and finally were bound fast by class rapacity and masculine 
dominance. Now, at a single bound and in a single 
generation, these women have passed from a semi-animal 
existence into the freedom of equal citizenship in a progres- 
sive community. When will the West appreciate the 
significance of this great thing? 

In Moscow, with its groups of two hundred nationalities 
and in its Soviet Chamber of Nationalities, we see as in a 
microcosm a picture of the extent and range of the Union. 
And from Moscow has gone forth the message of the 
woman’s charter of liberty. 

Not always, it would seem, have Eastern women been 
in the state of abject subjection to men in which the Tsarist 
Government found and left them. Evidence exists in 
many quarters that women in the East were once the 
dominant sex, that society was matriarchal rather than 
patriarchal: women had fought as warriors for Jenghis 
Khan ; Mongols have possessed female Khans ; Georgians 
say sisters and brothers, rather than brothers and sisters, 
and call their father, mama. 

Matriarchy died hundreds of years ago, and when Islam 
and the Turk overran the major part of what is now the 
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Soviet East — ^Turkmen, Uzbeks, Kirghiz, and Kazakhs 
are all of Turkish origin and mainly of the Mohammedan 
faith — every vestige of matriarchal rule and womanly 
freedom had departed. Marriage became a commercial 
transaction; early marriage and child-marriage followed 
as a natural consequence. Women became the mere obj ects 
of men’s lust, and, as is common in such circumstances, 
excessive sensuality w-as attributed to them. Women 
are held to be essentially impure. They must be kept in 
isolation and hidden behind the veil. Total deprivadon 
of women’s rights may be contrarv’- to the letter of the 
Koran; it has become the practice of Mohammedan lands. 

The life of women became incredibly hard. They were 
treated as less than human. No grief must be shov\TL when 
a woman dies, and no pity for her pains in childbirth. A 
woman in certain Georgian mountain clans is condemned 
to spend two weeks before her confinement in solitude in 
a hut of slate. Dogs are kennelled better. Where, in 
winter time, animals are brought from the stable to the 
living-hut to give birth to their young, women are sent 
from living-hut to stable. Kalmucks place a woman, 
when in labour, on a dunghill. In the far North a woman 
gives birth to her children in an unclean, icy tent, aided 
by no human hands. 

Girl-children of the Eastern world were strangers to the 
joys of girlhood. Uzbek and Tadjik girls were married at 
the age of eight or nine. 

The wife was a chattel in the East, a bit of man’s 
property, legally acquired by marriage, a vital necessity 
as prime worker in house and farm, valuable for that 
purpose, but treated with contempt. At Turkman wed- 
dings the bridegroom received a w’^hip. At Askabad the 
husband required his wife, on the first night of marriage, 
to remove his boots, and made the task as difficult as pos- 
sible. In Uzbekistan the woman slept on the bare floor, 
the man on rugs on the couch, kicking his wife awake 
without arising when desirii^ tea in the morning. 

Women did all the work of field and house in Uzbekistan, 
Tadjikistan, and Turkmenistan — 3 . relic of days when men 
fought and women worked. 
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In Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan the veil^, behind which 
women were commanded to hide themselves from the world, 
had degenerated into an appalling horsehair net or cage; 
black, hot, and foul, shutting the wearer off effectually 
from the world of men and from the light of the sun. 

The Tsarist Government brought no relief to woman- 
hood, rather it added the fresh indignity of national 
subjugation. Universities and secondary schools in the 
native tongue were strictly prohibited. National an- 
tipathies were fanned into national hate. 

***** 

With one stroke of the pen the Soviet Government swept 
away all legal hindrance to Eastern women’s liberation. 
Lenin proclaimed political, economic, and cultural liberty, 
and began at once the task of translating into act the 
freedom which existed on the Statute Book. 

It was an uphill fight all along the line, especially in 
Central Asia; and not until 1925, when the scattered 
peoples were finally gathered into the Soviet Union, did 
liberty for women begin to take concrete form. Enslaved 
in their own households, Eastern women had long to wait 
for their release, and when it came it was often purchased 
at great cost and suffering. Tsainet Khesmitova, when 
almost a child, left her aged husband and fled to the Reds. 
The man procured her capture, beat her black and blue, 
cut out her tongue, and buried her, still living, up to the 
head in the ground. Found by the Reds, she was rescued. 
Today she lives, appallingly crippled and mutilated, in a 
Moscow hospital. “ When I am in Moscow and visit 
her”, said the woman President of the City Soviet of 
Tashkent, “ I am ill for at least three days afterwards,” 

The Soviet Government proceeded to prohibit compul- 
sory marriage, child marriage, marriage by capture, and 
the sale of women, fixing the age of consent in the East at 
sixteen, a half-way house to the eighteen years which is 
legal in Soviet Russia. 

Propaganda amongst Eastern women was carried on by 
Russian women with the utmost difficulty and with the 
aid of new methods: women’s clubs. Red Corners, Red 
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Boats, Red Yurtas or tents, equipped often with electric 
light and %vireless sets, and open for tvomcn alone. Such 
institutes acted as elementary schools for the women’s 
movement. They assisted with legal advice, and gradually 
brought women into the stream of industrial and cultural 
activity. 

This selfless work of the Russian women missionaries, 
learning new lan.guages, living amidst miserable and 
insanitary’ conditions, risking their lives daily through 
poisoned meals or direct attack, and even wearing the 
vile paranja or horsehair veil in order that eventually the 
native women might cast them off, makes mar\’ellous 
reading. A book like Fannina Halle's “ Women in the 
Soviet East ” is singularly akin to the tales of missionary 
doctors and engineering pioneers with which we \vere 
familiar in our youth, but with one great difference. 
English missionaries struggled on with scant assistance, and 
often tacit opposition, from their country as a whole. 
Soviet Russian women had their countiy’-’s goodwill from 
the first, and all its resources solidly at their back. 

Side by side with the cultural penetration of women 
missionaries was ranged the mass cultural attack upon the 
people as a whole, which sent vast numbers of men, 
women, and students of both sexes as doctors, lawyers, 
locksmiths, musicians, teachers, to pave the way for 
further changes. 

Prejudices slowly collapsed. Women learn now to 
clean their dwellings, to use soap, to plant vegetables, to 
tend children. Thirty-eight primitive peoples were pro- 
vided with new alphabets, for of the various tribes in 
Northern Asia not one had a written language. 

A dramatic moment came with a mass rejecdon of the 
paranja on the International Women’s Day of March 8th, 
1928. Fannina Halle thus describes it : 

“ On that day . . . tens of thousands of women, huddled 
in paranjas and chachvans poured like a menacing 
avalanche through the narrow choked streets, squares 
and bazaars of the ancient Central Asian cities. . . . 
Above this silent gloomy approaching mass, still without 
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faces or eyes, a sea of red flags floated high in the air . . . 
and like a blossoming red flower bed in the midst of a 
barren, weedy field, a group of women with uncovered 
faces and red kerchiefs on their heads, contrasted with 
the strange procession, they marched past with more or 
less firm tread; these were the few who had previously 
had the courage to break with their past, and no longer 
looked upon the blue sky through a black grating. 

Amidst strains of music the vast multitude, including 
a number of men and children, gathered round the Lenin 
monument, which was likewise decked v/ith red banners 
and native carpets, and the women waited breathlessly 
for what was to come. Thundering, stinging words, but 
words that were new, unaccustomed and inspiriting, that 
moved the bearers hearts so deeply that they called forth 
a real frenzy of entliusiasm. . . . All the bands struck up 
the Internationale. . . . The real proceedings began. . . . 
They [the paranjas] were flung aloft into the quivering 
air, timidly at first, but then with ever wilder and more 
frenzied speed, these symbols of slavery that the women 
cast off, paranjaSy chachvans and chad) as. They were 
piled in rapidly growing heaps, drenched with paraffin, 
and soon the dark clouds of smoke from the burning 
common abjuration of a thousand year old convention, 
now become unbearable, flared up into the bright sky 
of the Spring day. . . .” 

Today there is not a single veiled woman in Bukhara, 
though there has in the meantime been many a lapse from 
the great demonstration of 1928. 

Not all the opposition of men or priests have been able 
to hold the women back. Young girls of twelve, forced 
by their fathers to put on the paranja and marry against 
their will men they had never seen before, would escape for 
refuge to the Women’s Club and, joined by many more, 
set up effectual resistance. 

The old tales that the communes possessed an immense 
blanket, 50 yards long, under which all the members of 
the commune were to sleep, men and women promiscuously 
no longer gained credence; nor the charge that babies 
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were sent from the creches to Russia or China to be boiled 
down for soap or eaten. 

Women were at last awake and on the march. The 
tide of enlightenment arises; the use of soap, of ^vashable 
underclothes, of a lamp, of a bed — ^little enough to us, 
vastly significant to those always denied the slightest luxury 
— led on to greater things : to the right of divorce, and the 
right to chose their husbands freely. 

Women in many places lead the men, tvho no^v' pay the 
penalty for flinging all the tasks on the women. The 
charge You say that the Soviet Government has done a 
lot for us women. But it hasn’t changed the men yet i ” 
has in it a proper touch of irony. 

Women leap from the iVIiddle Ages to the twentieth 
century at a bound. A child married at ttvelve to a man 
she had never seen before, compelled to wash the feet of 
all the men in his family and all male guests, not permitted 
to sit in his presence, living on scraps and cold food, now 
studies at Kutv, the University for Labouring East in 
Moscow, side by side %\iih her husband. Beside her, 
again, studied another girl whose mother never took off 
her clothes or shoes, slept all her life on the bare floor, and 
never dared to call her husband by his name. 

The wife who was a mere object of lust or an instrument 
to breed her husband’s children, now greets him as comrade. 
Women enter industry, become economically independent, 
mount to a social equality with men, and begin to play 
their part in politics. Women hitherto silent now grow' 
eloquent ; w'omen who bent low in toil now soar in aero- 
planes and launch forth in parachutes. Tashkent, the 
largest and most important city in Central Asia, boasts of 
a President who a few years before w'as an illiterate servant 
girl hidden beneath a paranja. Swiftly the past fades 
before the glory of the present. A six-year-old daughter 
asks her mother, the head of the Teachers’ College at 
Bukhara, “ What is a paranja ? ” 



6. THE DEMOCRACY OF THE 
WORKSHOP 

The Soviet worker possesses many advantages unknoivn 
in capitaKst lands. He is guaranteed paid work. He is 
guaranteed leisure. He is freed from the curse of un- 
employment. His working hours are reduced to seven a 
day, and still further reduced to six if his work lies in mines 
or in dangerous trades. He is assured of holidays with pay. 
His wife can work if she desires it, and receives equal wage 
with men for equal work. His children are cared for in 
creche and school. In case of accident he receives compensa- 
tion, and in case of sickness financial assistance and medical 
help. Technical institutes and univereities await his 
children free of charge, and in old age he retires on a 
generous pension. 

In addition to all this, and crowning it, he enjoys a new 
freedom in the workshop, where the mass of workers spend 
the major part of their lives and where freedom is most 
liighly valued and most hard to secure. 

The democracy of the workshop is the bulwark of 
Soviet liberty. Its nature and value have been largely 
overlooked. The problems of freedom, liberty, and 
democracy are not the same for the middle class and the 
workers. The middle class, freed from the discipline and 
tyranny and restrictions of the workshop, think of freedom 
in political terms, freedom to vote for what policy they 
desire j when they think of freedom in economic terms, 
it is freedom to use their economic power as they choose : 
a freedom which quickly runs to licence. 

Workers, forced by economic necessity to submit to a 
discipline which they play no part in shaping, inevitably 
suffer from a sense of degradation and an irritation which 
stunts their lives and warps their outlook. Discipline 
imposed from above and involved in an operation in which 
the worker is in no sense a partner acts as a clamp upon 
the mind. It thwarts initiative. Resentment smoulders 
beneath the surface, only awaiting some new cause of 
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grievance to burst into a flame. A real sense of injustice, 
always present, even if only sub-consciously, leads to a deep- 
rooted hostility and suspicion, erecting barriers benveen 
the classes and creating the “ two nations ” %vithin the 
community of which Disraeli speaks. In its ultimate 
manifestation this leads to social upheaval and revolution. 

A division of purpose and aim amongst the human 
elements in a capitalist factory is the chief cause of friction 
and strife. This difference of aim is always present, 
sometimes more, sometimes less. It is, in fact, a normal 
and accepted feature of industrial life. The aim of the 
capitalist is profits. Costs of production affect profits. 
To increase profits costs must be reduced. Labour wages 
arc a cost of production- Labour wages, therefore, must 
be kept low, and if possible reduced. On the other hand, 
the standard of living is vital to the worker. He lives on 
the brink of want. He lacks reservms. Wages and ^vage 
increases form the sole means of maintaining or advancing 
his standard of living. Therefore wage maintenance 
and wage advance are of primary importance. In other 
words, the aim of the human factors of production — the 
capitalist and the worker — ^ai'e at variance. 

Naturally, discontent is never far atray, and organiza- 
tions, such as Trade Unions, are created to focus this 
dissatisfaction and provide partial solutions. The strength 
of Trade Unions varies, and depends upon the unity, 
discipline, and knowledge of the workers and their skill 
in choosing proper leaders. Their aim is to obtain what 
measure of justice is possible, not by reason or logic, but 
by threat of force. The strike is the ultima ratio of Trade 
Unionism. Workers confiront owners and managers as 
antagonists. Both stand ready for action, as armies 
on the eve of battle, suspicious of every move. Peace 
is never real. Armed truce is the only hope. The wells 
of production are poisoned at this source. 

So much is this the case that it is impossible for trade 
unionists and non-trade unionists alike to realize that under 
another and different social and economic system, where these 
root contradictions are eliminated, is it possible for Trade 
Unions to have other and different functions and to play a 
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constructive role in social activity. Thus Sir Walter 
Citrine can write : 

“ It is too much to assume a complete identity of 
interest between the director and the workers. The 
director was concerned with efficiency and output, and 
the worker with the amount he could earn, and the con- 
ditions under which it was earned, . . . Liberty of 
association and the right to strike are the essential 
features of legitimate trade unionism.” 

The Soviet factory and the Soviet economic system 
start off with this major contradiction eliminated. A 
common ultimate purpose inspires all Soviet workers, be 
they foremen, managers, directors, or artisans. The general 
benefit of the %vhoIe community, with a richer and fuller 
life for each individual, is the common and conscious aim 
of every industrial worker. Exploitation of man by man 
is entirely abolished. Neither worker nor management is 
confronted by an “ enemy ”, and from this new foundation 
of mutual interest it is possible to build up a new attitude 
to work and labour. Go-operation replaces strife. 
Directors, managers, foremen, and workers are all part 
of a common whole, working for one common purpose. 

Differences, naturally, exist between the sever^ classes 
of workers: wide differences of function, due to wide 
differences of knowledge, experience, and aptitude and 
wide difference of wage according to the value of the 
work done. What has gone — and this is a matter of para- 
mount importance — ^is a difference of class or caste. There 
is no closed hierarchy in the Soviet Union. Anyone with 
the requisite knowledge, ability, and energy can find a 
niche suited to his powers. And every encouragement, 
materially and morally, is given to individuals to increase 
their knowledge and improve their qualifications in order 
to perform work of greater importance demanding higher 
qualifications. 

It is this effort to improve the human element that makes 
Soviet factories akin to English schools and separates them 
widely from factories in capitalist industry. In English 
schools the child is surrounded by men and women who seek 
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his advancement and bend themselves to help him. Soviet 
factories exhibit the same eagerness to make men as well as 
things; to educate the individual worker, to seek his 
advancement, to fit and encourage him to equip himself 
progressively for higher ta^ks. In England we are told 
that there is always room at the top. That is much more 
true of the Soviet Union, and still more true is it to say that 
the Soviet people alone and wholeheartedly seek to equip 
every man or woman, boy or girl, who possesses will and 
ability for posts of advancing importance. That is natural 
and practicable -where exploitation of man by man is out- 
lawed and where it is to the interest of the whole that the 
potentialities of all its members should reach fulfilment. 
Life contains new purpose and interest and possibility for all. 
The stagnation of a class society with its closed and guarded 
areas has gone. 

If freedom means absence of restraint, and if the sense 
of restraint comes with the recognition that a man is pre- 
vented from doing what he intends to do, then a Soviet 
factory possesses and cultivates the roots of real freedom, 
because all intend to reach a common goal -with every 
possible restraint removed. 

At the same time modem methods of production enforce 
differences of funedon, and it is never easy for large numbers 
of ■v\’-orkers with widely different functions to pull together, 
even if the major contradictions have all been removed. 
The man who designs may expect too much of the available 
machinery and materials, the manager too much of the 
artisans, the ardsans too much of the labourers. How shall 
day-to-day differences of opinion be met and grievances 
ventilated? In particular, in what way can those in 
lower categories of labour criticize and ad-vise those who 
exercise advisory and managerial functions? 

These are crucial and practical questions, and the Soviet 
Union has not been slow in seeking solutions. In the 
Soviet factory there are branches of three public organiza- 
tions which serve the purpose of stimulus, advice, or cor- 
rection : the Trade Union, the Communist Party cell, and 
the Young Communist League. 

The Trade Union, though similar in name to its British 
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counterpart, differs widely in function. Its scope is wider. 
Like an English Trade Union, it airs individual grievances 
and injustices, but this is a small part of its work, since 
grievances can find other and speedier outlets. It has a 
constructive rather than a fighting purpose. 

The Soviet Trade Union is primarily concerned with that 
aspect of factory life which makes it a workshop for the 
production of men. It shares, in ever-increasing degree, in 
the administration of the cultural and social funds of the 
factory. How radically a Soviet Trade Union differs 
from a Trade Union in England, and how radically every 
spark of antagonistic interests has gone, are seen in the fact 
that the Soviet Trade Union administers the Government’s 
social insurance funds. The Soviet Trade Union builds 
and administers rest homes and sanatoriums; factory 
clubs and Palaces of Culture; creches and kindergartens. 
It undertakes and stimulates workers’ education; and 
beside administering his sick and benefit funds, it stimulates 
the general social activity and consciousness of the worker. 
Its function is positive and educative. 

The individual worker participates in the activities 
of his Trade Union by the common, humdrum, democratic 
means of meetings, election of committee and officers 
by secret ballot, by criticism of management through the 
Union representative, and by the wall newspaper, upon 
which he may and does air his grievances and make his 
suggestions, and which is a common feature in every 
workshop and public institution. 

4c * ^ 4c Hi 

More important even than the Trade Union is the Party, 
which is the tangible means by w’hich, primarily, workers 
feel and exercise their ownership of industry. The Party 
exercises general supervision over the whole collective 
enterprise and maintains its standard. The Party is the 
inspiring, stimulating, regulating spirit of any enterprise. 
The Party is composed of the most convinced, the most 
ardent, and the most self-sacrificing spirits in the Union, 
or in any part of it. The Party has many affinities — ^in its 
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faith and discipline and uniiy and singleness of piii'pose — 
with the great religious orders of Christianity or Buddliism. 

The Party will be better understood if examined in the 
light of its origin. “ The All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) ’’ is its full title. In 1903 the Second Congress 
of the Russian Social Democrat Labour Party, held in 
London, split into two factions, one led by Lenin. In 
the final split Lenin’s adherents received a majority, and 
hence were known by the name of Bolsheviks, which means 
majority: the minority were appropriately named Men- 
sheviks. The party which fought for and won the adoption 
of its programme in 1903 still leads the people of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1939. 

Through all the intervening years the Party has steered 
an undeviating course: Colonel Gromov, at a reception 
in Los Angelos after the second record-breaking flight from 
Moscow across the North Pole to the U.S.A., said : “ During 
the whole of the time we flew along a straight line, straight 
like the line of the Party.” 

These words of the distinguished airman, “ straight, like 
the line of the Party ”, express what the Party has done for 
the Soviet people. It is the Party which from the first 
had faith in the masses. It is the Party that called upon 
its members to fight for the socialist programme, regardless 
of danger. It is the Party which attracts men of strength, 
devotion, and courage, and whose membership of some two 
million souls stands firmly established in the affection and 
confidence of the broad millions of the people. 

The Communist Party has a clearly defined constitutional 
position. Article 126 of the new Soviet Constitution, 
dealing with the right of the citizen to organize, contains 
these words : 

“ The most active and politically conscious citizens 
in the ranks of the working class and other strata of the 
toilers unite in the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
which is the vanguard of the toilers in their struggle 
to strengthen and develop the socialist system and which 
represents the leading core of all organisations of the 
toilers, both public and state.” 
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Branches or cells of this Communist Party are found in all 
factories, and complete consultation takes place between 
the Party and the management on all matters affecting the 
general direction of the factory and the well-being of the 
workers. 

So unfamiliar is such action, and yet so essential to an 
understanding of true democracy is this democracy of the 
workshop, that it needs fuller explanation, and this can best 
be shown in the words of Victor Martov, Secretary of 
the Party Committee at the Red Proletarian Machine- 
Tool Plant in Moscow. He describes the relationship 
between the Party and the director of the plant as 
follows : — 

“ The director of the plant has sole authority in 
managing it. His orders are indisputably carried out. 

* Conflicts ’ on production matters are very rare : 
Firstly, because Peter Taranichev, prior to his appoint- 
ment as director, had worked many years at the Red 
Proletarian, starting as turner and later in managerial 
posts; he knows production thoroughly and directs 
the work of the shops excellently. Secondly, and this 
is no less important, whenever he has any doubts he 
comes to the Party committee for counsel. He dis- 
cusses with us all cardinal problems of production, 
including questions of reconstruction or reorganization 
of various shops, drafting the plan of output, the financial 
plan and many other related problems. 

“ No conflicts, in the full sense of the word, are possible 
since we are all concerned with the same thing : matters 
of production and the well-being of the people working 
at the plant. 

“ Our task is not to issue ordere to the director but to 
help him. When it seems to us that the director acts 
incorrectly, we invite him to the Party committee, out- 
line our viewpoint and listen to his arguments in support 
of his orders- 

“ We had the following case recently. On the request 
of the workers we decided to open a new club : several 
thousand rubles were needed to equip it. The director 
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refused the money, claiming that he had no available 
funds.^ We considered the club of utmost importance, 
for it is not only a place for rest and entertainment, but 
also a huge school for the acquirement of considerable 
political and general knowledge. 

“ We invited the director to the Party committee and 
had a heart-to-heart talk with him. We reminded him 
that production and business matters should not blot 
out from his view the necessity for political and cultural 
activity among the workers, that he should learn to 
combine both. The director’s plea that there were no 
funds for the pmpose was valid, but we advised him to 
apply for the money to the Central Administration 
of the Machine-Tool Industry. He complied with our 
suggestion and received the necessary funds. 

“ The same director, however, can transfer any 
Communist, even a member of the Party committee, to 
other production work or dismiss him if he does not cope 
with his job. He can protest against the decision of the 
Party committee, should we, for example, call a meeting 
during working hours, or, going over the head of ihe 
management, interfere in production matters. Such 
action of the director would be lawful, for his is the sole 
authority; he is responsible to the Government for the 
enterprise intrusted to his charge.” 

At Party and other meetings the workers of a particular 
shop in a factory will not hesitate to criticize or advise the 
shop superintendent or the foreman whom they meet there 
on neutral ground. Such procedure, unheard of in this 
country, has a double value. First, it assists production, 
inasmuch as the criticisms are frequently valuable contribu- 
tions to workshop methods. Secondly, it enables the work- 
man to remove the inner contradictions and private 
grousing which have so blunting and deadening an 
effect in an English factory- Criticism of this open nature 
is of the essence of democracy : the worker is free to think 
and express his thought at the focal point of his life’s 
activity. He can exercise direct influence over the organiza- 
tion that more than any other dominates his life. 
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We hear many proud boasts concerning freedom of our 
English democracy, and, it is assuredly a valuable thing, 
and not to be regarded lightly. Indeed, it is a priceless 
possession and one to be guarded jealously. But it has its 
limitations, and the democracy of a Soviet factory is in 
many ways more important to the average worker than 
voting for a particular political party once in every five 
years. Freedom to criticize the boss face to face, instead 
of behind his back in the local “ pub ”, is of inestimable 
value, and is possible only because the boss and the worker 
are both part proprietors of an industry which belongs to all 
and is run for the benefit of each. Both realize that un- 
proved production is beneficial to all, themselves included, 
and that is possible only when the workers are contented 
and eager and the methods correct. 

The Party officials and committee are chosen, as in the 
case of the Trade Unions, in the normal democratic 
manner, by secret ballot and after the fullest and most 
open criticism and examination of the candidate’s career 
and record ; it being of obvious importance to all that the 
wisest and most sensible men should be chosen to guide 
common action for the common good. 

Criticism is, perhaps, less resented in the Soviet Union 
than anywhere else. It is accepted as normal and proper. 
And its effect upon discipline is beneficial. Men “ let off 
steam ” by criticism and also get a hearing for firesh 
suggestions. Initiative grows. The foreman or boss who 
can be talked to in a completely frank way after work 
hours is no longer a tyrant to be outwitted. The discipline 
which the worker helps to shape is accepted without a 
struggle and breeds no ugly resentments. 

The worker is drawn through these various agencies 
right into the life of the plant. It is his ” plant. He 
sees it in relation to the whole purpose of life. He appreciates 
its problems and helps to solve them. He integrates his 
own life with the life of the whole Soviet organism. 
The factory is a place of education, not of exhibition; 
a place of team-work and achievement, not of grievance 
and bitterness. Work becomes a pride and pleasure. 
Drudgery loses its sting in the light of purpose, and the 
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desire to reraove unpleasant and arduous work becomes a 
call to creative possibilities. 

The inner discipline which began in the creche and grew 
with the growth of years reaches its climax in the life of 
the factory, where unity of purpose in the general life of the 
community is fully rea l ized and becomes creative in the 
individual mind. 
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I. THE EQ,UALITY OF RACES 

Xhe ENTIRE Orient regards our Union as an experi- 
mental field. Either we decide correctly the national 
question within the framework of this Union ; either we 
establish really fraternal relations within this Union, real 
collaboration between the peoples within this Union — 
and then the entire Orient will see that in our federation it 
possesses a banner of liberation, a vanguard in whose foot- 
steps it should walk, and this will be the beginning of the 
collapse of world imperialism. Or we, the entire federa- 
tion, commit a mistake here, undermine the confidence of 
the formerly oppressed peoples in the proletariat of Russia, 
shear the Union of its power to attract the Orient which it 
now enjoys, in which event imperialism will gain and we 
shall lose. This constitutes the international significance 
of the national question.” 

Joseph Stalin, the man who uttered these words at the 
XII Congress of the Russian Communist Party in 1923, 
had known in his own person the sorrows of oppressed 
peoples. Bom at Gori, in Georgia, and trained in a 
college for young priests, he had chafed alike at the Tsarist 
efforts to “ russify ” his people nationally, and at capitalist 
efforts to enslave them economically. 

In January, 1902, he organized the first stiike of the 
Mantashev workers in Batum. In March of the same year 
he organized great demonstrations of workers. A procession 
of 6,000 was fired on by the military, and 500 demonstrators 
were deported. Stalin was sent to Siberia. The iron 
entered into his soul. From henceforth he devoted his life 
to the liberation of the common people nationally and 
economically. 

After ten years spent in eluding police spies he was once 
again in their hands, and on Easter Sunday, 1 909? forced 
with his companions to “run the gauntlet”. Many 
collapsed under the ordeal. With head erect and a book 
in his hand, Stalin defiantly strode betv^een two rows of 
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soldiers while their rifle-butts rained blows on his back and 
shoulders. 

Stalin vanished from Siberia. Whilst the police searched 
for him, he was playing chess with Lenin across the borders. 
Lenin writes to Gorky; “Here, with us, is a wonderful 
young Georgian. He has collected all the Austrian and 
other material on the question of nationalities and has 
settled down to prepare a treatise on the subject.” 

This treatise became the foundation of the Soviet national 
policy, and Stalin naturally became the first Commissar of 
Nationalities in the Soviet Government. Through his own 
sufferings, Stalin, the man who had suffered, opened a new 
door for the nations, and oppressed peoples of all lands see 
in him their champion. 

Every great State and every great empire has minority 
problems which present apparently insuperable difficulties. 
Each one attacks the problem in its own way : by frontier 
revision, by assimilation, by exchange, or, as in Germany, 
by attempted extermination. None succeeds. Tales of 
sordid and pitiful struggles, of enslavement of whole 
peoples, seep across frontiers to make our blood run cold. 
No tales were more terrible than the tales of Tsarist 
suppressions. 

The Russian Empire of pre-revolution days has not 
inaptly been called “ the prison of the peoples ”. Every 
species of oppression was practised. National languages 
were disallowed, education suppressed, industrial develop- 
ment thwarted. Uzbekistan, Kazakstan, Bashkiria, 
Armenia, Georgia, were robbed of their raw materials, 
grown or extracted in the crudest and most wasteful 
fashion. Native industries and native working classes were 
regarded as dangers to Russian autonomy. 

Tsarist Russia had many weapons in its armoury; two 
of outstanding efficiency and popularity with the dominat- 
ing classes. Tsarism deliberately cultivated the feudal- 
patriarchal system, and found traitors, such as the Emir of 
Bukhara, more attached to their class privileges than to 
national pride, as their ready tools. The people were 
driven down to a state of feuded ignorance and slavery. 
Still less scrupulous was the method of sowing national 
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discord and enmity among the peoples themselves by 
inciting one nationality against another as a means of 
crippling resistance and diverting attention from the real 
enemy. To achieve this end more readily, the boundary* 
lines of the artificial pro\*inces were arbitrarily Jfixed in 
order to cut national groups into two or more parts. Thus 
the frontier line divided the Kirghiz into two groups, some 
of w'hom found themselves in the Turkestan province and 
some in the province of the steppes, and both under 
different governors-general. The Uzbeks were separated 
in a similar manner, one section thrown into the same 
province as the Turcomans. Nationalities were purposely 
divided and purposely joined up with hostile peoples to 
foment enmity and oppression and inter-tribal strife. 

In other areas pogroms, on a wide scale, were organized. 

Joseph Stalin swept the whole of this aside and taught a 
new way ^vith minorities. His actions in this respect 
constitute one of his unique contributions to the new' socialist 
experiment. With Lenin and his fellow-communists he 
accepted the common economic basis of socialist economic 
life; the abolition of exploitation, profit-making, and 
competition. He perceived, however, that it w'as possible 
that national cultural ideals can co-exist side by side within 
a single economic order and within a single political State 
in which the same economic ideal was held. 

There was nothing, to put it concretely, to prevent work- 
men of Georgia, who accepted the socialist thesis of a non- 
exploiting, non-profit-making society, from living under 
the same widespread economic ideal wdth workmen of 
Belorussia in the extreme west, Sakhalin island in the 
extreme east, or Uzbek in the centre ; and yet each of them 
freely thinking, speaking, and writing in their own language ; 
and possessed of liberty to develop their own culture and 
institutions. It is no more necessary to force national 
minorities to accept the national cultural ideal of the 
majority within the same economic system than it is necessary 
for an Indian to divest himself of Indian national culture 
when he plays cricket with an English team. One thing 
only is required of an Indian cricketer : he must observe the 
rules of cricket. And one thing only is required of Georgian, 
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Belorussian, or Uzbek : he must observe the economic law of 
socialism. 

Nationality is a personal attribute; like religion in 
England, it may be enjoyed to the full, but not imposed on 
others. 

The economic interest of those who believe in production 
inspired by service and not profit, and live under a Plan 
which considers the needs of each and all upon an equali- 
tarian basis, is the same whatever the nationality may be. 
The State is based upon that economic interest and political 
plan; not upon the nationality of any part predominant 
in numbers. 

Putting it concretely again, European Russia possessed 
the largest population and was the vital centre of industrial 
life when the Soviets took control. No other nationality 
in the old empire approached it in number or industrial 
importance. Other units were small in population, back- 
ward in culture, and primitive in industry. The large 
Russian unit had its own language, its own customs, its 
own culture. The smaller units had theirs. But there was 
no reason, in the nature of things, why Russia should force 
its language and culture on Ukrainians or Uzbeks, or even 
on Karelians and other extremely small national groups. 

Large units and small units had interests that were 
common and interests that were not common. The 
Ukrainian workman had a common interest with workmen 
of Russia and Belorussia, of Uzbekistan, Kazakstan, or 
Armenia, to live in freedom from economic exploitation, 
endowed with all the benefits of an industry planned for 
the service of all, a common interest in defence from 
external attack, in the development of the means of transit 
and postal communication. He had at the same time a 
peculiar interest in his own language and literature and 
national customs. It was as unreasonable as it was unjust 
to rob him of these, and Russia itself would in no wise benefit 
were it done. 

Hence, the new Soviet Union was designed to possess a 
common economic system, in the benefits of which all 
could share, and to the conduct of which all could con- 
tribute. But each national minority was to be as free to 
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exercise its historic culture, its language, literature, and 
traditions, its theatre, art, folksong, and folk-dance, as 
you and I in England are free to speak \nth an Oxford 
accent or in the Cockney dialect, or to practise religion 
in its Catholic or Protestant form. Within tlie economic 
whole, and within the political order which maintained it, 
every national group was to be nationally free. 

Today all this seems as obviously sensible as it is un- 
deniably successful. For already it is -yielding its fruit in a 
rich and varied culture. But in European and Asiatic 
Russia it meant a complete reversal of the whole Tsarist 
policy, and serves as a model to the world which has never 
before seen it carried out in practice. 

Stalin brought the matter to a head when in 1918 he 
urged the granting of federal autonomy to regions marked off 
by national characteristics. It was done. 

The general principle then enunciated has been developed 
in many directions. Its application involved many prob- 
lems. Not least was the nature of the representation of the 
various nationalities upon the General Council of the whole 
Union. Russia, for example, was overwhelmingly great in 
numbers and importance. Should Russian representation 
preponderate? To do so would seem natural. But it 
would give to the Russian Republic a weight denied to the 
other members of the Union and endanger the principle of 
national equality. Hence it was resolved, and rightly 
resolved, that the basis of the new Constitution should be 
absolute equality of all nationalities, due representation in 
the central organs of all national republics and regions; 
with a reasonably wide administrative, culturaJ, and 
economic autonomy to each Republic, whose organs of 
administration should be recruited locally, and endowed 
with the right to use their own language. 

The central authorities deliberately used their power 
to establish, not a Russian national supremacy, but a 
genuinely non-national State. It was a triumph of 
principle. 

The establishment of national liberty is Stalin’s personal 
achievement, and among his greatest. 
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Naturally, varying conditions demanded variations in 
the application of these broad principles of liberty. For 
example, although every child has the right to be educated 
in its mother tongue, it is impossible in some cases to observe 
the right, and for the time being there are three grades in 
which this right is exercised. 

1 . Some scattered tribes are devoid of the elements of an 
alphabet. Having no medium for instruction in their own 
language, this group receives instruction in Russian schools. 
At present no alternative presents itself. 

2. Some tribes, again, though not possessing an alphabet 
or any national culture, yet live in compact groups, using 
their native language in their daily life. These receive 
elementary education in the language of their birth, and 
secondary and higher education in the Russian tongue. 

3. Still larger nationalities, like the Ukraine, the White 
Russian, the Georgian, or the Armenian peoples, who 
possess cultural and historical traditions of a high order 
and have proved already their competence to do it, run 
their own educational system from the primary school to 
the university. Other national groups, such as Uzbeks 
and Tajiks and Turcomans, move steadily in the same direc- 
tion. As they grow in number and importance national 
education supersedes Russian education in all its stages. 
That it receives encouragement to do so is witness to the 
sincerity of Soviet respect for nationality. 

“ Russification ” has been the dread of the Asiatic 
peoples. It was a reality in Tsarist days. It was a danger 
in tihe early days of the Revolution, because Russia pre- 
dominated in industry, culture, and power to rule. Russia 
had the great proletarian population. In Russia the 
Revolution sprang first to life. Through Stalin the danger 
was avoided, and the threat of “ Russification ” lessens with 
every passing year. The fact that it does so is a crowning 
proof of the genuineness of the communist effort to realize 
equality in the national sphere as well as in the economic 
order. 

National liberty, then, has become a reality in the Soviet 
Union. Political liberty in the narrow sense of the right to 
upset the Plan, or reintroduce exploitation and profit, is 
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non-existent- National liberty was possible because it 
stood in another category. Nationalism and politics have, 
in the Soviet Union, become dissociated. Practical liberty 
in the national order is large and grows. In the circle of 
the Plan all are free and all are honoured. It is hard indeed 
to see how the Soviet Union could have acted with greater 
wisdom "when confronted with its numerous nationalities 
distinguished by traditions of every kind, slavish to proud, 
and in enjoyment of a wide range of cherished cultures. 

The result of this enlightened policy has been a growing 
richness of life and intercourse of the peoples. The new 
national freedom and the new economic order lead in- 
evitably to expansion of industrial and cultural life. Native 
industries and native cultures alike are welcomed and 
encouraged. Resources, cultural and material, untapped 
before are developed now. Railways, waterways, motor- 
ways, and airways make transport and transit relatively 
quick and easy. The national republics are brought into 
physical and cultural proximity each with the other, and all 
with the centre. 

Quite obviously this mode of settling the problems of 
minorities is utterly opposed to all fascist solutions. Quite 
obviously, also, it is nearer than any solution yet proposed to 
satisfying Christian ethics. It offers a magnificent example 
to a troubled world. It is bound, ultimately, to exercise an 
influence on international relationships at large. It gives 
the clue, as we shall shortly see, to the Soviet Union’s 
foreign policy. 

No one can wander through the Soviet Union, as I have 
done, and visit republic after republic, and see the mingling 
on terms of absolute equality of the peoples of different 
nationalities, without a deep consciousness that a new thing 
has entered into the world of human relationships. It 
may be illustrated in a thousand concrete cases. To me 
it is best seen in the case of my friend, Paul Robeson, the 
great African singer, and his seven-year-old son, Pauli. 

Robeson had, in 1934, seen the performance in the 
children’s theatre which I have described on an earlier 
page, where the hero was an African boy. During the 
interval he took a stroll. The children immediately 
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crowded around him, somehow connecting his presence 
with the boy in the play. A little boy of eight hugged liim 
around the knees, saying, “ I’m so glad you’ve come; you 
will be happy here with us. Don’t go.” For the remainder 
of the play he sat beside Robeson, holding his hand. 

“ Everywhere I went [to quote Robeson’s own words] 
I found the same welcome, the same warm interest, the 
same expression of sincere comradeship toward me, as a 
black man, as a member of one of the most oppressed of 
human groups. I kept thinking how much my shy, 
sensitive Pauli w'^ould enjoy this warm interest, this 
sincere friendship.” 

Visiting Moscow again in 1936, he took part in producing a 
motion-picture and lived on a collective farm some distance 
from the city, in a beautiful village of sturdily built houses, 
a spacious common, meadows, and ponds. 

The children of the village [he proceeds] astonished 
me. They had learned a good deal about the American 
negro problem in school. Most of them had just seen the 
film * Circus and were full of praise for Jimmy, the 
little coloured child of the picture, whose father I knew. 

“ We went swimming in the lovely clear streams; on 
the way home we passed the villagers harvesting in the 
fields; great reaping-machines were swiftly gathering 
in the yellow grain. Then the leisurely walk back. A 
healthy meal and then, as the dusk came on, a general 
gathering on the green. The children sang for me, and I 
sang negro songs and delighted them with a few Russian 
melodies. 

*' We talked about my little boy. They said I must 
bring him to the Union to be happy with them. I 
thought ; That’s an idea. 

“ It was a sad day when I had to leave. The truck 
rumbled away with the children following as far as they 
could, calling, ‘ Come back soon, Pavel Vassilich, come 
back soon. Bring Pavlik with you, and come back soon. 

“ All the way home I thought of the children in the 
Union, so gay, so forthright, so intelligent, so full of real 
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comradeship. How marvellous it would be if Pauli 
could enjoy this comradeship ! If it were only possible. 
\\Tiynot?’^ 

On his return in 1937 Robeson took Pauli and Pauli's 
grandmother with him, and left them both ^vhile he sang on 
his concert tour. 

When returned to Moscow [he continued] we 
found him a different child; no longer shy, sensitive, 
and moody, unconsciously defending himself against 
rebuff, against being an ‘ outsider He was m of the 
children^ he was a member of his group, and he revelled in 
this great experience. He held Hs head high, his 
shoulders back; the children, the school have taken him 
in ; he ^ belonged We were deeply moved by his eager 
face, his quick smile. 

“ In the Soviet Union Pauli has a very bright future: 
every chance to find out what he wants to do (at present 
it is I : aviation engineer, 2 : physician, 3 : musician) 

‘ and once he decides he will find complete equality of 
opportunity. Further, he mil meet and know cliildren 
of various groups and nationalities, and will experience 
in his daily life the essential oneness of all peoples. 

“ He will know that the parents and grandparents of 
these children, through great suffering and sacrifice, 
have created this new land, that their sons and daughters 
might have a better and richer life ” 



2 . THE GOLDEN UKRAINE 


When we speak of the Russian Empire we speak loosely. 
There is no Russian Empire, The word empire suggests a 
definite conception entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
Soviet Union. It suggests dominant control. In the old 
Russian Empire the Tsarist Government in Moscow domi- 
nated the national groups which composed it, treating them 
as exploitable colonies. The word Soviet Union is designed 
to conjure up a widely different picture. 

The Soviet Union is a confederation of States who accept 
the fundamental principles of planned production for com- 
munity consumption and combine their territories under a 
common scheme to give these principles effect, with 
common weapons of defence against external attack. 

Article 13 of the Constitution tells us that the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is a federal State, formed on the 
basis of the voluntary association of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics with equal rights : — 


Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic. 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
Byelorussian „ ,, 

Azerbaijan ,, „ 

Georgian „ „ 

Armenian „ „ 

Turkmen „ „ 

Uzbek ,, „ 

Tajik 

Kazakh „ „ 

Kirghiz „ „ 


The powers of the Union are wide. They flow naturally 
from the operation, maintenance, and defence of the plan, 
awakening the sense of responsibility, and safeguarding the 
interests of each co-operating member. All must unite in 
concluding treaties with foreign States. All must share in 
defence, and in questions of war and peace. All must 
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share in ensuring that the individual constitutions of the 
separate Republics shall conform with the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. All must take part when change in boun- 
daries between republic and republic shall be found 
necessary. All must share in the regulation of foreign 
trade, which in the U.S.S.R. is a State monopoly. All 
must share in establishing national economic plans, in 
framing the budget, in administering bank credit and 
money, in trading enterprises, transport, loans, education, 
and health. All must share in establishing basic labour 
laws, and in formulating criminal and civil codes. All 
must share in formulating fundamental principles regu- 
lating the use of raw materials, forests, and waters. 

Apart from these and kindred concerns each Union 
Republic makes its own Constitution in conformity with 
the general Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Most Republics are further subdivided into Territories, 
Provinces, or Autonomous Regions. The territory of no 
Union republic may be changed without its consent. 

« * * « « 

The Republics vary enormously in population, industrial 
and agricultural development, and culture. The Ukraine, 
even in the Tsarist regime, was populous and, as far as Russian 
standards went, advanced. The Kazakh, Tajik, Kirghiz, and 
Uzbek people were still in the dark and primitive ages. 

Now, however, all the republics move towards a greater 
equality of cultural and industrial development ; whilst each 
retains, or indeed increases, its distinctive local colour. 

Leaving the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
on one side, the Ukraine was the most interesting of the 
five republics I visited, and Kiev, its capital, the most 
beautiful town I saw. The Ukraine covers a vast area in 
the south-west corner of the Union, bordering on Rumania 
and Poland, and washed on the south by the waters of 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. The density of popu- 
lation is nearly as great as in Denmark ; it contains almost 
a fifth of the population of the Soviet Union. 

Hitler covets the Ukraine. Amd understandably so. 
The land is surpassingly rich. The Ukraine is a granary 
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to the Soviet Union, producing more than a fifth of Soviet 
wheat, a third of Soviet barley, a quarter of Soviet maize, 
and nearly three-quarters of Soviet sugar-beet. I have 
stood and gazed in wonder at Ukrainian wheat-fields 
stretching away across the smooth contours of a rolling 
countryside to the far-atvay horizons. The rich Black- 
Earth belt, containing some of the finest wheat-lands in 
the world, spans the territory from east to west, and 
modern modes of agriculture combine to increase its 
natural fertility. Wuth a climate the mildest in the Union, 
and with a rainfall the amplest, the Ukraine is the farmer’s 
paradise. Wide rivers — the Dnieper, the Dniester, the Ingul, 
and the Pripet — water the rich Ukrainian plains ; oaks, limes, 
and ash flourish in immense Ukrainian forests, and to the 
south-east stretch away the illimitable Ukrainian steppes. 

Not wheat alone attracted Hitler. He coveted the coal 
of the Donetz basin, 66,000 million tons of it; and the 
iron ore at Krivoi Rog, 800 million tons ; the mercury at 
Nikatovka, the lead-zinc ores and gold, and the phos- 
phorites and labradorites, marbles, and dolomites. 

For the Ukraine has enormous natural wealth. Long 
before it tempted Hitler, it had attracted other industrial 
powers lying farther to the west. Stalin, in igi8, wrote : 

“ Prior to the Revolution, the Ukraine was exploited 
by the imperialists of the west surreptitiously. Having 
established tremendous enterprises (coal, metal and so 
on) in the Ukraine, and having secured the majority of 
the shares, the imperialists of France, Belgium and 
Britain drained the blood of the Ukrainian people in a 
legal, in a ‘ lawful ’ manner quietly.” 

Though the Ukraine was the most industrially developed 
part of the former Russian Empire, it remained backward 
in comparison with the more advanced industrial lands, and 
to the Soviet citizen the invasion from the West was a crime. 

On a wider view, however, the Soviet Union may owe 
more to the industrial enterprise of the West than it is 
willing to recognize. For it was industrial workers that.' 
engineered the Revolution, and the Ukraine itself p^^^ 
u 
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duced Voroshilov, the railway worker who wrested the 
Ukraine from the Germans. Today he rules the Soviet 
Army as its Comraander-in-Gliief, and legends already 
grow around him. 

Two Voroshilov legends are typical, and probably in 
essence true. At a crucial moment in the war of inter- 
vention, Tsaritsyn, a key city for the Soviets, was besieged 
by White Cossacks and seemed destined to fall. The old 
Soviet generals wiped it from the map and prepared the 
retreat. Stalin ordered the young Voroshilov to meet him 
in the military train and handed the defence to him. 
Voroshilov learned at the same time that Lenin, who had 
been shot by an assassin, lay at the brink of death. Lenin 
was spitting blood. Tidings of victory might revive him. 
But the war goes awry in every field. Departing silently 
and hurriedly Voroshilov turns retreat into attack. Fling- 
ing his Red Army, with himself at its head, like a hurricane 
upon the Cossacks, he drove them into and beyond the 
Don. Stalin sent an immediate dispatch to Lenin. The 
tide of war had turned. The leader’s life was spared for 
another further spell. 

Another legend tells that, hard pressed in battle and 
starving for lack of food, Voroshilov, with some women 
and quick-witted lads, snatched a food-wagon fi-om the 
very hands of the enemy on a dark and stormy night, 
and with their help hauled it to his camp. As they toiled 
along the road, a woman breathed heavily and stopped. 
To his horror, he found that she was pregnant. He 
insisted that she should ride, whilst he and the others 
pulled the added load. At dawn, and in their camp, 
the babe was born. 

Later, when on a retreat, he learned from a straggler 
that the wagon had been blown to pieces by a shell, and 
abandoned witliin sight of the White’s camp. The father 
and mother were both killed. 

And the child ? ” he inquired. 

“ It lay unhurt beneath the cart,” he was told. 

Without a word he mounted his horse and, followed by 
two railwaymen from Lugansk, galloped straight back 
towards the astonished Whites. Seizing the child before a 
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shot could reach him, he galloped back and handed it to 
the women with orders that they must procure a goat to 
provide it with milk. 

They called the girl Gul-Gul, the name he give her, 
and she grew up at the front. 

* * * * 

The Ukraine advances with mighty strides. It still holds 
its lead as the coal, iron, and steel base of the U.S.S.R. 
Figures of production leap ahead, and in coal the Ukraine 
by itself outstrips Poland, France, and Japan ; in iron ore 
it outstrips Germany, England, Sweden, and Spain. The 
Kirov Iron and Steel Works in Makeyevka alone produce 
as much pig iron as Poland and Italy together. 

Machinery pours forth; tractors to turn up as much 
Black Earth soil in an hour as a horse ploughs in a day; 
steam turbo-generators to light cottages, cook meals, and 
iron clothes ; locomotives for new railways, and harvester 
combines for the wheat-fields of the Steppes. 

The Soviet Ukraine no longer asks for foreign engineers 
or foremen. The sons and daughters of her own peasants 
and workers serve her now, trained in her own schools, 
colleges, and technical institutes. 

Ukrainians are proud — ^proud of their traditions and 
proud of their national tongue. The Ukraine has her 
bards and her writers. The 125th anniversay of the birth 
of Shevchenko, the Ukrainian poet of freedom, is being 
celebrated this year. Shevchenko was a people’s poet in 
the true sense of the word. He rose from the common 
people, lived with them, suffered with them, and was 
bound to them by all the circumstances of his life. With 
difficulty he had obtained his freedom: his brother and 
sister, to his bitter grief, had remained serfr. His passion 
for poetry and painting enabled him to excel in both arts. 
But his plea for a society in which there would be no 
masters and no slaves proved abhorrent to the authorities, 
and he was sent into exile in the capacity of a common 
soldier. Affixed to his sentence, and in the Tsar’s own 
handwriting, was an order prohibiting him from writing 
or painting. 
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Shevchenko’s diary is a fascinating volume. I cull this 
little abbreviated record at random : 

“ Skobelev was a countryman of mine. I chiefly 
remember him for his singing of Ukrainian songs. He 
had a soft tenor voice, and there was a peculiar expres- 
siveness in the way he sang : 

A Kttle river running 
Through a cherry orchard sweet. 

“ When he sang, I forgot that it was in a barrack room 
that I was listening to this lovely air. It wafted me back 
to the banks of the Dnieper, to liberty, to my dear home- 
land. Never shall I forget that poor half-naked, dark 
skinned fellow, sitting mending his shirt and bearing me 
so far away from the stuffy barracks with his artless 
singing. 

“ Skobelev discovered by accident that Lieutenant 
Obryadin, whom he served faithfully as orderly, had 
waylaid a letter addressed to him and had stolen the 
ten rubles in silver which it contained. Skobelev took 
the empty envelope with its tell tale seals straight to 
Obryaefln and demanded the money. His commander 
dealt him a slap in the face. Skobelev replied with a 
sound box on the ear. There were witnesses and Sko- 
belev was arrested. An enquiry was held and Lieutenant 
Obryadin was ordered to resign his commission. But 
Skobelev was sentenced to run a gauntlet of two hundred 
blows and was then sent to serve in a convict company 
in Omsk for seven years. 

“ Poor, unhappy Skobelev ! Honestly and nobly you 
returned that gentleman robber blow for blow, and for 
this honest deed you had to run the gauntlet and be 
sent in irons to the banks of the lonely Irtish and Om. 
In your new captivity will you ever meet, I wonder, as 
attentive and grateful a listener as I was of your sweet 
and mournful songs? ” 

Shevchenko’s words sank deep into the hearts of his 
people. What Pushkin did for the Russians, Shevchenko 
did for the Ukrainians. He gave utterance to their long- 
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ings for freedom and the brotherly life. He unfolded the 
wealih of folk dialect and gave proof of the melodiousness 
of the Ukrainian tongue. His grave, overlooking the 
Dnieper, has become a place of pilgrimage. 

Now the Ukrainian tongue is free and Ukrainian culture 
welcomed. Ukrainian children are taught in their mother 
tongue. Russian is an additional tongue. Soviet childi'en, 
throughout the whole Union, learn to speak at least two 
languages. Most English children learn but one. The 
volumes printed in Ukrainian were a hundred times as 
numerous in 1936 as in 1914; and where one Ukrainian 
newspaper was published prior to the Revolution, 1,400 
are issued today. 

The Ukraine grows rich and strong — so strong that the 
capital returns from Kharkov to Kiev, its old and vulner- 
able home near the western frontier. No fear of conquest 
now. There is less talk of the march to the Ukraine. 
There was plausibility for hopes of conquest during the 
years of famine, when the richer Ukrainian peasants had 
burnt their grain and slaughtered their cattle rather than 
yield them to the central Government, or exchange their 
individualistic agriculture for life on collective farms. It 
was a tragic time. The peasants were stubborn and failed 
to understand. The State was in deadly peril. ^ A bad 
harvest, food shortage, conditions approacliing civil war, 
and, as the recent trials proved, groups in high places 
fostering revolt had created grave difficulties for the Soviet 
Union. 

The storm was weathered, and Hitler would find no 
“ Fifth Column ” within the Ukraine today, even if he 
could muster a tiny force from the half million Ruthenian 
Ukrainians to march against upwards of 30 imllion who 
now bear the Ukrainian name in the Soviet Union. 

***** 

Kiev, the capital, is an interesting city: its million 
inhabitants more interesting still. I never wearied of the 
promenade up its noble central street, on pavements in- 
credibly wide — 30 or even 40 feet wide here and at Rostov, 
and crowded on summer nights with an endless stream of 
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genial promenaders. Lines of young men, and other lines 
of young women, linked arm in arm and six or eight 
abreast, kept up a merry chatter as they walked, and 
looked as healthy and happy as young people ought to 
look. Not once did I see a sign of horse-play or hooliganism 
or what in Lancashire is described as “ barging 

The shops were full, the main provision shops large, 
brilliantly lit, scrupulously clean and as scientific^Iy 
modern as any I know in London or Manchester. 
Intriguing, too, with food ready prepared for cooking; 
glass-protected, refrigerated by hoar-frosted pipes, and yet 
all immediately beneath the eye and the pointing finger of 
the purchasers, and assembled in an infinite variety of 
forms. Chops and cutlets, fish, flesh, and fowl, dipped in 
batter and sprinkled with breadcrumbs, all ready for the 
ovens, reducing the housewife’s work to a minimum. 

A large bookshop contained a special room for children 
with leather-upholstered easy-chairs of children’s size, 
where children sat and read and examined the books they 
contemplated buying, and where skilled assistants from 
time to time gave talks on books as guides to appropriate 
purchasers. 

At the Children’s Palace I was fortunate in alighting on 
an exhibition of children’s work. The six- and eight-year- 
olds had drawn and painted imaginative scenes from 
Pushkin’s stories : thrilling little pictures in gayest colours, 
of arks on stormy waters with fiery, lowering skies, or 
islands in sunny seas with waving palms. The older 
children had drawn Pushkin himself, his home and inci- 
dents in his life and death; and a hundred other themes 
besides. There was talent in abundance here and a 
mastery of line and colour that stands comparison with 
our best. The Ukraine has an innate sense of beauty ; it 
is the land of the embroidered shirt and blouse. The 
Ukraine excels in many forms of art, music in particular: 
a famous musical academy in Odessa produces an abund- 
ance of prize-winning children, some of them victors in 
world competitions. 

Kiev is proud of its magnificent old monastery, the 
Lavra, and of Vladimir, the Ghristian prince, who “ opened 
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the doors to Western culture ” through the old and mag- 
nificent cathedral of St. Sophia. The monastery is beauti- 
fully preserved, as is every ancient monument in the cirv 
especially the mosaics in the old cathedral: the Soviets 
are almost as idolatrous as Americans over ancient build- 
ings, and know how to appreciate ancient works of 
art. 

The Lavra is used for propaganda purposes; an anti- 
God museum they call it. They will show you the trap- 
door behind the altar and the cord with which the priest 
made the image bow_ graciously to the astonished and 
superstitious peasants if the gift they had bought was 
worthy of a miracle. To this and many other tricks I 
merely said with a smile : “ We got rid of this sort of 
thing in England two hundred years ago : religion with us 
stands for other and better things.” 

Perhaps what embittered them most was the comparison 
between this sumptuous wealth and the richness of the 
gifts from great landed gentry and the poverty and ig- 
norance of the peasant worshippers. It seemed to them 
heartless and cruel as well as superstitious. 

The inhabitants of Kiev seemed especially incensed at 
tales of their immorality told and believed by the Western 
world against the Soviet system. It would be hard to find 
a city or a land, as far as one could see, more moral th^ n 
Kiev and the Soviet Ukraine. 

Swift electric trams carry you from Kiev to the country, 
through streets half paved as yet, and past dwellings in 
the making. I was struck with the number of detached 
houses which vie now with the large blocks of tenements. 
Many Russians, like most English, prefer a house sur- 
rounded by its plot of garden. 

Away from the town lie the great pine-forests, in one of 
which stands a sanatorium for tuberculous children: a 
lovely homely place of large sunny buildings, fine broad 
walks and flower-beds, and with a diminutive enthusiastic 
doctor at its head, whom my companion, a Scottish 
specialist in tubercular disease, questioned long and closely. 
The children greeted us with flowers and entertained us 
vwith songs, speeches, and dances. They were entirely 
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natural and unconstrained. They remain at the sanatorium 
until a cure is reached, and continue their education pre- 
cisely as at home, with resident and visiting teachers. No 
pains are spared to make life normal for them. 

* :): 4: :i( 

In the south-east of the Ukraine, around Odessa, stretch 
the endless steppes, now under cultivation by collective 
farms. I arrived at one by accident on reckoning day, 
when wheat and wine and cash were in process of division. 
The season had been good and distribution was high. 
The standards of pay were curious and, from an English 
point of view, somewhat topsy-turvy. For example, the 
man who drove the tractor, or the skilled girl who managed 
the piggery, received more than the manager. They were 
technicians. 

In the farm new sheds had sprung up around the central 
buildings. A percentage of profits every year is treated as 
capital and dug back into the enterprise and serves to 
increase wages at a later date. The roads were still rough 
and the place lacked the trim neatness of a Dutch or 
Danish farm. But there was evidence eveiywhere of 
vitality and mighty promise of more to come. 

The pig-shed, filled with mothers and sucklings of all 
ages, surpassed anything I have seen here or elsewhere. 
It was scrupulously clean, and I, and all who entered, 
were requested to wipe our feet carefully in the medicated 
sawdust which lay before the threshold, lest we should 
carry dangerous germs upon our boots. 

Vineyards had been a new adventure on this farm and 
had proved an unqualified success. A large storage-barn 
housed barrels of excellent wine, which I was compelled 
to taste and try. The farm was in constant communica- 
tion with the agricultural college at Odessa, where advice 
is given to all who seek it. 

We wandered through the village, a sprawling collection 
of wooden houses, spaced well apart for fear of fire spread- 
ing. Each house possessed its own strip of land where 
individual cattle and hens are kept. 

In the creche a score of babies were sleeping in neat 
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cots, swathed in the Russian fashion and guarded with 
care and cleanliness by an elderly motherly soul. 

The radio, the gramophone, and the bicycle invade the 
village now, and though the standard is not yet as high as 
ours, it is more evenly distributed, and rises i\ith increasing 
rapidity. 

Twenty-seven thousand such collective farms stretch out 
across the steppes and the Black-Earth belt. No change in 
Russia is greater than the change upon the land. 

* * 4: V 

The Black Sea steamer which carried me from Georgia 
to the Crimea, and later from the Crimea to Odessa, was 
a large and handsome boat, with excellent cabins, saloons, 
and meals. The decks were free to ever^^ class of pas- 
senger, and the more primitive peasants travelling from 
the Caucasus to the Ukraine sat huddled in family groups 
in all sorts of nooks and corners. The night was hot, too 
hot to sleep in cabins, and I wandered from time to time 
amongst the sleeping groups on decks. Here a woman, 
surrounded by several small children, hugged her baby to 
her breast, and there a man hugged his balalaika; for a 
peasant loves his music. Clothes for the most part were 
the old peasant clothes. Clothes are no criterion of pros- 
perity in the Soviet Union as yet, and many ill-dressed 
peasants are really well-to-do. The tendency to dress w'ell 
increases, however, and several of the young men and women 
on vacation were dressed in the smart sports clothes of Alpine 
climbers, with mountaineering boots and zip pullovers. 

I must confess to a lapse of good manners one afternoon 
in the smoking-saloon, with its handsome panelling and 
low coffee-tables of inlaid wood. Tired out with w^alking, 
I had rested my leg along a low table whilst talking to my 
friends, carefully avoiding, however, touching it with my 
boot. After awhile the gold-braided captain approached 
me and politely, and with a friendly smile, requested me 
not to do it. Seeing I was a foreigner, he said apologeti- 
cally : “ it is not the custom in our country.’’ What he 
really meant was that the new standards of culture^ were 
being violated. To rest one’s leg on a table is not “ cul- 
tured It might damage the common property. 
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If the Ukraine was one of the most populous and 
progressive of the larger units in the Soviet Union, Uzbeki- 
stan was one of the most backward. 

Prior to the Revolution the Uzbek peoples were ruled 
by a Tsarist Governor-General, working in conjunction 
with the Emir of Bukhara and the Khan of Khiva, as vassals 
of the Tsar. Russian capitaHsts and local upper classes 
exploited the common people shamelessly. Peasants were 
pitifully poor and lamentably ignorant. Toiling on the 
land, they turned fragments of desert into oases by hand- 
dug canals to the increase of their landlord’s riches, not 
their own. 

Ignorance was fostered. Only two in every hundred 
could read, and these were mainly the mullahs, or Moham- 
medan priests. 

Bukhara and Samarkand, as the land of the Uzbeks was 
formerly called, are names of romance. They recall 
Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane. Travellers thrill us with 
tales of a land rich in incense-bearing trees, vineyards, 
pomegranates, cotton plantations, bazaars, rugs, silks, and 
gleaming towers of mosques where turbaned mullahs 
recite sacred verses from the Koran. 

The beauty of apparel, the quaintness of the village, 
and the mystery of veiled women may charm romantic 
travellers ; they shock the modem cultured Central Asian 
as symbols of backwardness, ignorance, oppression, and 
mute misery. A fair cloak with festering disease behind it. 

The new world in Central Asia has no use for these 
relics of servility ; that which had some beauty for the few 
had much squalor and terror and barbarism for the many. 
Clubs, cars, cinemas, factories, and electric light have 
better values. Industrialism has no terrors for the Central 
Asian, as it had for us, who grew up in its evil days. In- 
dustrialism there is controlled and beneficial. It sets 
man free, and sets the bards singing of the glory of a healthier 
and more exhilarating order. 
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News spreads like a prairie fire in the East. What 
was happening in Moscow travelled fast through the plains 
of Russia, over the Ural Mountains, and across the Kazak 
desert Steppes to the land of Samarkand, at first as in- 
credible fairy tales, and then as wonderful realities. And 
when the tractors themselves came to plough the lands, 
and cotton-mills sprang up to weave the cloth, and power- 
stations to flood factory and hut with electric light, the 
news spread over the southern frontiers to Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, Mongolia, India, and China. 

When tractors ploughed the fields in remote Khokanyor 
there were other spectators besides the farmei-s and local 
villagers. Silently day and night sat Afghans from across 
the border watching them at work. What the Soviets do 
acts as leaven in the East. 

Not at once did the old order change. In Bukhara the 
Mohammedan mullahs were supreme ; education, justice, 
and family control were in their hands, and they were eager 
to keep them there. No modern learning gained a foothold 
in Bukhara. Science, mathematics, and modem languages 
were banned. Nothing was done to improve agriculture, 
nothing for health or culture, nothing for bridges, roads, or 
sanitation. Irrigation was immature and primitive. In- 
dustry was strangled at birth. On the grounds that 
Uzbekistan must not compete with Moscow the Governor- 
General of the Turkomans refused the request to build a 
cotton-mill in. Tashkent. There was another and a more 
sinister reason too. Peasants were docile. As mill opera- 
tives, they became proletarians and dangerous. 

Behind the high, windowless walls life flowed on as 
it had done for centuries, the man an absolute monarch 
in his house, with polygamy and forced marriage fostered 
by local Mohammedan tractions. High above the town 
rose, as the grim emblem of a city, where violence reigned 
above and lawlessness flourished beneath, the Tower of 
Death, where girls were condenmed to terrible infamy and 
men impaled. 

The Russian Empire had seized the three Central Asian 
Khanates and expropriated the semi-nomad tribes of 
Kirghiz, Turkoman, and Uzbek. Their lands were robbed 
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of raw materials. Russian capitalists opened banks, 
bought up cotton, sold Russian manufactured products, 
and changed the economic and social status of the land, 
with pauperization of the masses as its result. Extremes 
of wealth and poverty appeared in the village, and as cotton 
growth needs capital, the peasants passed under the control 
of the Russian capitalists who provided it. 

Cotton-growing in these conditions proved disastrous 
to the lower strata of economic life and produced a homeless 
population wandering for a job. Peasants had lost their 
land, and with the prohibition of industiy they lacked 
factory jobs such as in England or the U.S.A. had 
acted as compensation. Many, as in China, took to 
lawless ways and practised brigandage from mountain 
fastnesses. 

The nomad agricultural peoples of Kirghizia, 
Kazakstan, and Turkmenistan were crowded off their 
lands by colonists from overcrowded areas in other parts 
of the old Russian Empire. Their plight was still more 
pitiful. Like North American Indians they became a 
people in process of extinction. 

Jfi 4: 4c 4 : 

Into this ploughed-up soil of human misery the seed 
of communism fell. It found firm root, and a desperate 
struggle began, and lasted for a dozen years, imtil full 
victory was won. 

The growth of communism in Central Asia was deemed 
a serious menace to lands south of the Central Asian borders. 
The millions of Mohammedans, Mongols, Jews, and 
Armenians in what had been the Russian Empire were 
bound by a thousand ties of religion, nationality, and trade 
to the lands across the Russian border. England especially 
feared the menace and endeavoured to form a counter- 
revolution, Critical American writers like Joshua Kunitz, 
in his valuable “ Dawn over Samarkand ”, even suggest 
that British imperialism had grandiose schemes to sweep 
the whole of this vast area of fertile valleys, large spaces, 
and mountains rich in minerals of Central Asia and the 
Caucasus into the lap of British Imperialism. At any rate 
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their armies held the Caucasus and their fleets the Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

The infant Soviet growth was never in greater peril 
than in Central Asia. But, to the astonishment of the 
world, the central citadel at least held out. The White 
Russian emigre Potekhin writes in 1921 : — 

" It is sufficient to point out the incredible fact of the 
existence in 1918-1919 of the Turkestan Sowet Republic. 
Completely cut off from Moscow, suiTOunded on all 
sides by Dutov’s, Kolchak’s, Annenkov’s, Denikin’s, 
and the English armies, deprwed of transport, fuel, grain, 
the Turkestan Bolshevists managed to hold their own 
even in those most difficult years.” 

The fight in Bukhara was more prolonged and more 
severe. The Emir of Bukhara used all his wealth and 
prestige to stay the Soviet growth. The Mohammedan 
priesthood aided him. And Britain lent her help indirectly 
through the Caspian and the Caucasus, and directly wherever 
else she could. At length, to the bitter grief of the Emir, 
and through troubles in Afghanistan, Britain withdrew^ 
Colonel Etherton reluctantly relinquished his designs to 
capture the vast stores of Central Asian cotton, which might 
have paralysed the textile mills of industrial Russia 1,000 
miles away and thus help to break the Soviet rule in Moscow. 
At length the Emir fled across the border, and though the 
fight struggled on for some years, with Enver Pasha and the 
Basmachi, the mountain brigands, as the tools, at length 
resistance collapsed in Central Asia. Kolchak’s Siberian 
armies disappeared, Denikin was driven from Southern 
Russia, and the Red Armies seized the Caucasus. 

Bukhara and the large and artificial Central Asian 
states were broken up into smaller groupings on the sounder 
basis of ethnographical, cultural, and national affinities. 

The new Republics thrust themselves into the roots of 
the great mountains which form the northern wall of India. 
The Tadjik Soviet Socialist Republic, which includes the 
Gormo-Badakhan Autonomous Republic, lies nearest of all 
to the walls of the British Empir^a short flight oyer the 
mountains and you are in Kashmir. North of TadjiHstan, 
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and running from Chinese Sinkiang eastwards to the 
Caspian Sea, lie Kirghizia, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, 
North of that again, and running along the northern border 
of each of these, ranges the vast Kazakh Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

Full-blown socialism came slowly amongst these peoples. 
First the land was recovered for peasant proprietorship, 
as had been the case in Russia proper. The long- continued 
abuses, greed, and indolence of the governing classes made 
them vulnerable, and they fell. 

The next stage was won by the tractor. It had been 
hard for the peasant, having got possession of land, to 
relinquish it again and join in collective farming on a 
larger grouping, and there was danger that individual 
peasants might grow rich and, by adding land to land, 
recreate the evils from which they had escaped. The 
tractor saved them from themselves- The spring of 1930 
was the critical moment. Spring-tide was late. Time for 
sowing was brief. The peasants struggled to scratch the 
earth with their wooden ploughs. And there across the 
line dividing his narrow fields firom the State farms and the 
collective farms, the great steel horse tore up the hard 
earth at a furious pace. In vain the mullahs warned the 
farmers that fields ploughed with tractors yield no 
harvests ’ ’ . The marvel was wrought before their astonished 
eyes. The tractor had won. Peasants joined the collec- 
tives. Planned economy had arrived for the cotton industry 
of Central Asia. 

9|c lie * 

The Uzbeks, having been established as a Union Re- 
public in 1924, have been in fifteen years, transformed 
from a backward Tsarist colony into one of the most 
flourishing republics of the Soviet East. In 1928 the first 
Uzbek cotton-mills were built, and then construction of a 
huge textile-works was started, called by Stalin the new 
base for the Soviet textile industry. These mills are to 
produce 150 million metres of fabric annually. 

Cotton-fields need fertilizers. The hydro-electric stations 
on the Ghirchik River, near Tashkent, the capital, provide 
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the power for depositing nitrogen from the air. More power 
stations arise and new industries spring up; silk, food, 
leather, clothing. Uzbek becomes rich and more nearly 
self-contained. Twenty thousand tractors plough its 
fields. One million tons of cotton left the fields in 1935. 
The plan was carried out ahead of time. 

Uzbekistan is now the largest cotton base in the Union. 
It furnishes two-thirds of the cotton grown in the U.S.S.R. 
The hoard Colonel Etherton coveted for England twenty 
years ago was a mere trifle in comparison rrith the yearly 
output of socialist Uzbekistan. The farmers thrive ; 
many families in collectives earn more than 10,000 rubles 
annually, and more than a hundred collectives have 
moved into what is called the “ millionaire ” class, where 
the total farm income exceeds i million rubles annually. 

Culture follows in the train of output and efficiency. 
All children attend school. Nearly 25,000 students attend 
higher educational institutions : Uzbekistan trains its own 
agronomists, engineers, doctors, and teachers. 

Uzbek women, as we have seen, have passed from 
mediaeval servility to equality of status with men. 

Uzbek art revives and thrives. Uzbek painters hang 
their pictures on the line in international exhibitions. 
And in a land where in Tsarist days the very word 
“ theatre ” was unknown, a crowded house now hears 
“ Hamlet spoken in their native tongue. Uzbeks, who 
might not sit in the presence of Tsarist officials, and whose 
women might never show their face in public, now give a 
ten-day festival of art, singing, dancing, and acting, in 
Moscow ; the women singing, acting, and dancing side by 
side with men. Sarah Ishanturayera enchants Moscow 
with her lyric voice. 

From Bukhara the communist movement spread on to 
Tadjikistan, whose borders, as we have seen, ran along the 
frontier of Afghanistan and up to the Pamir Mountains 
beyond which India lay. ^ c - v 

Tadjikstan was established as the seventh Soviet Socialist 
Republic in December, 1929. The impover^hed peasants 
who survived the long and bloody warfare in which they 
gained their freedom found themselves in a land of ruins. 
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Out of these ashes new cities now rise. The land of the 
Koran, the whip, and cruel injustice, enters a ne\v life and 
builds a new order. Stalinabad, the youngest city of one 
of the youngest States in the world, becomes a familiar 
name. Lying in a gap betwixt snow-covered mountains 
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yesterday it was a collection of mud huts and narrow 
streets ; today it is a busy city where factories roar and a new, 
cleanly, and orderly beauty replaces the squalor of the past. 

Lacking skilled workers and building materials, but 
daunted by no obstacles, the new-fledged communists, 
led by Russian missionary workers, wrought wonders. 
Stalinabad arose, and from it culture, industrialization 
and socialism spread over the entire country, penetrating 
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to remote villages, inaccessible motmtains, and impassable 
deserts. Road-bn’lding gangs carry new highways across 
the mountains; carts, auto-buses, and tractors become 
familiar sights. 

The swift torrents of the Valdish River, which runs 
through Tadjikstan, is harnessed to a gigantic agro- 
industrial works and then spreads out tlu'ough a vast 
irrigation network over upwards of 41,000 acres of land, 
where grows some of the best cotton in the world: the 
channels placed end to end would nearly circle the earth 
at the equator. 

In the Bukhara Khanate there were 8,000 witch-doctors, 
and only one doctor, who attended the Emir, his harem, 
and his Court; today medical students are studpng in 
scores of anatomical auditoriums- Malaria is now tackled 
by scientists rather than by men who administer paper 
pills of the Koran to be swallowed as a certain cure. 

National minorities — Uzbeks, Turks, Afghans, Jews, and 
a dozen more — live amicably side by side in Tadjikstan 
now. Under the Emir each tribe was bitterly hostile to the 
rest. 


X 



4. DAWN IN THE EAST 

(i) Takutia and the Arctic North 

Away from the industrial centre, and northwards of 
the Trans-Siberian railway, from ocean to ocean there 
extends a vast and formerly illiterate continent, a land 
of hunters, shepherds, and beggars, robbed by travelling 
merchants, worn down by poverty, and living under a 
feudal or patriarchal rule. The Yakut Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic, occupying the largest of these 
areas, is equal in size to the whole of Europe, an untouched 
land of boundless forests, vast mineral wealth, and rivers 
making it potentially the centre of the world’s water 
power. Gold crystal lakes peer up towards where rugged, 
snow-covered mountains rear themselves until they touch 
the clouds. A wall of silence separates the taiga of 
Yakutia from the world of noise, traffic, and human 
events. 

The new high-sounding name of this republic speaks 
of the future, rather than the past or even, save in magnificent 
suggestion, of the present. 

In the past, in Tsarist days, Yakutia was a prison for 
political prisoners, Bolsheviks, and progressive intellectuals. 
Its vast snow-clad tundra and jungle-like taiga made it 
secure against escape without the use of bolt or bar. To 
venture on the tundra without a food supply was to court 
death from starvation. 

The common people of Yakutia were pillaged by the 
Russian autocracy, pillaged by their own nobility, pillaged 
by their native priests or Shamans, and pillaged by travelling 
adventurers. For a packet of needles they were cajoled to 
exchange a reindeer, for a bottle of vodka a sable, and fox- 
skins for cheap tobacco. 

Their food was mean and scanty — ^bad milk and rotten 
fish — and for housing they shared a room with the cattle. 
Disease was rampant, tuberculosis especially, and 
trachoma. It seems almost incredible to read Dr. I. 
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Popov’s estimate “ that of five to ten persons who lived 
in one yurta (a nomad’s tent) only one could see ; all the 
rest had to feel their way about ”, 

A Yakut woman was a mere slave, forced to grind the 
corn, tend the cattle, and perform the household tasks. 
Like cattle, she was bought and sold. Child mortality 
was high; women gave birth to cliiidren on a bed of moss 
strewn on the cold clay floor. 

Whole tribes became extinct. The race was in decay. 
The Yakut language was suppressed. In such schools as 
existed it was a forbidden tongue. In Tsarist days only 
2 per cent, could read or write. There was no Yakut 
alphabet. 

And now the Soviet missionaries have visited Yakutia, 
and the land has changed completely in a score of years. 
Aeroplanes fly over its impenetrable recesses, where the 
foot of man has never trodden, drawing maps and studying 
the contours from above. The new Lena line connects the 
Siberian Railway with the Lena River. The new Amur- 
Yakut motor road, 869 kilometres in length, runs from the 
railway through the depths of Yakutian territory, -which 
never before saw a road. 

Great efforts are made to turn the Northern Sea Route 
into a normally operating water-way. The flashing light- 
house appears in northern waters, with ice-breaking ships 
and aeroplanes to guide and protect the merchant-vessels. 
With the solution of the problems of the Northern Sea Route 
the conquest of the Far North will be complete. 

Food problems are a matter of paramount importance 
in the Far North. And the So-viets confront them with 
success. Vitaminous vegetables and fresh milk are a 
vital need: “ The anti-scorbutic -vitamin ' C ’ is the basis 
of the cultivation of the Arctic lands.” It was found 
impracticable to convey these weighty vegetable products 
through distances so vast. And needless too. The 
northern lands themselves develop an agriculture of their 
own. Thirty thousand agricultui^ machines work on the 
fields of Yakutia, and in a land where mercury freezes in 
thermometers in -winter time, tomatoes, radishes, cucum- 
bers, and water-melons flourish side by side -with heavy 
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crops of wheat and rye. At Srednekolimsk, in Yakutia, 
the cultivation of a kilogram of potatoes would cost 17 
kopecks : the transport of a kilogram from the south would 
cost 77 kopecks. 

The north develops its own food basis now, and meets 
food needs with appropriate food supplies. 

Industry expands. Gold is mined in the Aldan gold- 
fields and elsewhere. Silver, lead, tin, copper, zinc, 
and tungsten add to the wealth of the peoples. Coal 
deposits are discovered and operated, oil-wells drilled, 
timber felled, sawn, and dispatched, and the trade in fish, 
fur, and leather is extensively developed. Poverty recedes. 

Illiteracy too. All children attend school. Seventeen 
newspapers, nine in the Yakut language, are in regular 
circulation. 

Yakutsk, once a wretched village, has become a fine 
city of 25,000 souls. The National Library contains 
200,000 volumes, and by it are an art gallery, a broadcast- 
ing station, and cinemas. 

Folklore, which was dying with the people, is now 
fostered and encouraged. It forms the seed-bed of the 
new art of Yakutia, and flourishes with the improved 
material conditions, developed intensively by Yakut 
playwrights and actors. Twenty-four Yakuts lately re- 
ceived diplomas at the Lunacharsky Theatrical School 
in Moscow, and the plays “ Long Live Man ” by the 
Yakut playwright, Mordinov, and “ Brothers ” by 
Yefremov, strike new chords in the hearts and minds of the 
Yakut people. 

4 c »|c 34c 

Educational pioneers, opening the doors to a new 
life for the untutored and victimized common people of 
the northern lands, will occupy an honoured place in 
Soviet histories of the future. 

“ The School in the Far North ” is the title of a book 
published recently in Leningrad by A. Bazanov and 
N. Kazansky. It unfolds the romance of Soviet educa- 
tionalists in their work in the founding of schools and 
training of scholars in Arctic regions. “ The more I 
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read, the more I begin to wonder whether it would not be 
possible for me to become a writer like Alexander PusiiHn. 
Who can say that this might not happen ? ’* wTites a pupil in 
a school for the Ulchi, a small nationality in the Fai* North, 
in his composition on the theme “ "What I Wish to Become ”, 
and expresses the new zest for learning and the new ambi- 
tions and enthusiams which begin to hre Arctic youth. 

The struggle to kindle that lii'e called forth the same 
qualities of love and devotion that led Anne Sullivan 
Macy, the undaunted teacher of Helen Killer, to her world- 
renowned successes. 

Whilst geologists, engineers, agronomists, airmen, and 
seamen strove to bridge distance, build industry, and 
probe the earth for its riches, educators probed the minds 
of simple northern children and discovered human and 
spiritual values which will enrich the world’s art and 
intelligence. Arctic youth may yet realize the dream 
of the small Ulchi essayist. 

Peculiar difficulties beset the establishment of schools 
in these northern regions. No buildings were available. 
No teachers to speak the native tongues. No text-books 
in native speech. Not even a settled population in many 
localities, for many northern peoples live a roving life. 
Nomad schools were needed for a nomad people. 

Gradually, however, schools have been built and teachers 
taught. There has been a wide demand for boarding- 
schools. Already by 1934-5, 80*8 per cent, of the 
children in the Nenets national area were attending 
school, 83.9 per cent, in the Khatanga area, 97 per cent, 
in the Naryun area. 

Long and perilous journeys lay before the new teachers, 
and a host of problems confronted them daily as they built 
up their schools. Practical difficulties arose. For the 
children were gathered from different tribes, each with 
their own customs and rooted prejudices. The Komi 
children, for example, at Lobozersk, enjoyed farina porridge ; 
the Saami children hated it. Some coiild eat pork soup at 
dinner; some could not. One dinner at a boarding- 
school at St. Lawrence met disaster because the Ghukchis 
children refuse salt entirely. 
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Hair-cutting and bathing, again, presented another 
set of problems. Modern teachers naturally like trimmed 
hair and cleanly bodies in their boarding-school. The 
children violently dissented to the bath-tub and the 
scissors: “Every Esquimo has a different style of hair- 
cut: it is thought that if all the children were to cut 
their hair in the same way, they may fall ill.” 

Great tact was needed in the bath-house : “A ritual 
law exists amongst the Esquimos and several other tribes 
under which washing is prohibited. After a month or 
two, however, the children get accustomed to the new 
regime and even teach their parents this innovation.” 



The children feared beds, from which they might fall: 
“ It often happened that on coming into the dormitory, 
one would find the beds empty and the bedding in disorder, 
and the children sleeping on the floor covered with their 
winter clothes.” 

Skill was needed in the teaching also. Methods of 
thought differ widely, and in some respects the Northern 
peoples lack the simplicity of southern lands. For example, 
some tribes possess no general numeration, but have more 
than twenty categories; persons, for example, are counted 
in one set of numerals and teeth in another. There are 
many odd superstitions and poetic fancies. Winter ice, 
for example, is dead, floating spring-time ice is live. But 
qtiick as lightning these children can judge the value of a 
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fox-pelt by the animals* tracks in the snow, and can predict 
weather with an amazing accuracy by changes in the form 
and colour of the clouds. 

A new yearning for knowledge appears and a new 
ability. The world’s intelligence and art may become 
the richer by the Northern people’s gifts, and the Ai’ctic 
boys may yet realize the dream of the little Ulchi essayist 
and rival Pushkin. 


(ii) Sakhalin 

“ Sakhalin ” had a sinister sound in Russian ears. 
Exiled to Sakhalin ” was akin to sentence of death. 

How different the face of Nature may be when put to 
different purposes is never better seen than in the case of 
Sakhalin. Here is Sakhalin to a Tsarist bourgeois WTitex ; 

“ Nature created this island in a moment of wrath, 
with the intention of making a prison of all things. 
Here the sea is a traitor and the shore is not a friend. 
Both sea and shore axe to be feared.” 

Here again is Sakhalin to a modern Soviet -writer : 

“ We took a short cut through a footpath and walked 
near a young wood in high thick grass which reached 
to our waists. We found ourselves on a little hill. 
Unlike the gloomy entrance to the valley, near the sea, 
nature here was mild and pleasant; a blue sky, bright, 
warm sunlight, lots of vegetation which was very thick 
and knew no dust. On the horizon an undulating Ime 
of hills which merged into mountains. The hillside 
was covered with tree stumps; then a stretch of un- 
touched forest. On that background a silvery sprmg 
wound in a fresh ribbon forming toy waterfalls and tiny 
little pools. The picture held a peculiar softness of line 
and colour.” 

I instinctively recall Masefield’s “ Widow of Byfleet 
Street ”, where the sodden ploughman, ^er a life of 
debauchery reaching its climax in a wild, disgusting night 
at the village inn, experiences a sudden conversion and 
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passes out in the early morning into the fields, to find them 
aglow with a radiance and a colour he had never seen before. 
The change was in the ploughman, not in Nature ; and the 
change is not in Sakhalin, but in the men who used it. 

For in Tsarist days Saklialin, the island in the Pacific, 
lying off the coasts of the Maritime Province and Kamchatka, 
the extreme north-eastern point of Asia, and shared in its 
southern half by Japan, was used as a convict station. As 
such it had a monstrous reputation. 

Chekhov, the famous Russian dramatist, who visited 
the island in 1890, records its gruesome story in his book 
“ Sakhalin Here, for example, is a typical passage: 

“ In every part of Sakhalin men executioners stripped 
the women prisoners and whipped them in the presence 
of wardens and curious oflRcials. A pregnant woman was 
whipped in Korsakovka. In Alexandrovsk a political 
prisoner was whipped ; he hanged himself next day, 

“ Convict Prohorov is brought to the prison office. 
He does not yet know that he is to get ninety strokes of 
the whip. 

“ The doctor, a young German, auscults his heart to 
determine the number of blows the prisoner can stand. 
He settles this question in the space of a minute. 

“ ‘ Oh, you poor man,’ sneers the doctor, ‘ aren’t 
those chains heavy for you? Why don’t you ask the 
warden — he’ll have them taken off.’ 

“ The pale Prohorov remains silent, his lips trembling. 

“ ‘ You’re innocent, of course,’ continues the doctor, 
* you’re all innocent. How very distrustful people are in 
Russia ! Oh, you poor man ! ’ 

“ The prisoner feels that he cannot stand the un- 
certainty any longer. 

“ ‘ What did you dream of last night ? ’ asks the warden. 

“ ‘ I’ve forgotten, your honour.’ 

“ ‘ Listen, then : you are sentenced to ninety strokes 
of the whip. You must get them today,’ 

“ A sloping bench, with openings for tying the hands 
and feet, stands in the middle of the warden’s office. 
The executioner, Tolstik, a sturdy man built like an 
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athlete^ nods his head at Prohorov ; the latter lies down 
without a %vord. The executioner pulls Prohorov’s 
trousers down to the knees, silently and without undue 
hurry; then he proceeds slowly to tie him to the 
bench. 

“ Prohorov is fixed at last. The executioner takes a 
whip with three leather tails and slowly sets it straight. 
Don’t give way, now! ’ he says in a low voice and 
strikes the first blow without swinging his whip, as if 
he were adjusting his stroke. 

“ * One,’ says the warden in a monotonous voice. 

“For a moment Prohorov is silent and even the ex- 
pression of his face does not change. But suddenly a 
spasm of pain runs through his body and he emits not a 
scream, but a squeal. 

“ ‘ Two,’ shouts the warden. 

“ The executioner stands at the side and strikes so 
that the whip falls across the body. After every five 
strokes he goes slowly round to the other side and gives 
the victim half a minute’s rest. Prohorov’s hair sticks 
to his clammy forehead, his neck swells ; after the first 
five strokes his body, which is covered with scars from 
previous whippings, becomes purple ; the skin breaks at 
every blow. 

“‘Your honour!’ he cries between his agonized 
screamings : ‘ Have pity, your honour ! ’ 

“ After twenty or thirty strokes Prohorov mutters as if 
he were drunk or delirious ; 

“ ‘ I’m a miserable man ... a finished man. What 
am I punished for? . . . Oh . . . Ah! ’ 

“ After that come sounds as if he were vomiting and 
Prohorov utters not a word more: only groans and a 
rattle in his throat. It seems as if an eternity had passed 
since the punishment began, but the warden shouts only 
forty-two, forty-three, forty-four. . , . 

“Ninety comes at last. Prohorov’s body is purple 
from weals which bleed. His teeth chatter, his face is 
yellow, his eyes are wandering. . . .” 

Concubinage was taken for granted and practised 
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Openly. Instead of curing crime, new crimes — we have 
the authority of high prison officials for it — ^were invented, 
some of tlie most loathsome description. 

On this island rich in coal, oil, lumber, and fish, for 
years life was marked with the clank of fetters, the hiss of 
whips, and the screams of people under torture. Despair, 
lawlessness, all its rich resources left untouched, all its 
grand features turned to shuddering horror, it became 
a very devil’s island, and well might have been written of 
Tsarist Sakhalin the familiar words of Dante : ‘‘ Abandon 
hope all ye who enter here.” 

When the Soviets came to Sakhalin in 1925, the gloom 
departed, with the whips and warders and screams and 
convicts’ manacles. Youth arrived and a new order with 
them. Chekhov wrote in his note-book of the crowd as 
he first saw it in old Sakhalin : “ It consisted of men and 
women ofworking age, there were some old men and children, 
but youth was totally absent.” 

Young communists were sent to Sakhalin to organize 
its development and fire it with zest for a new life. Twelve 
hundred arrived in the first batch, 500 in the next, armed 
with axes for levelling forests, picks for digging mines, 
and drills to tap the hidden stores of oil. The story of the 
early struggles of the Soviet Youth and their unquenchable 
enthusiasm is not incredible to those who have worked with 
pioneers in pitching summer camps for Lancashire lads 
in the vilest of British weather. 

A storm had separated one of the early party from its 
baggage, compelling the steamer which took the passengers 
to land them far away from their destination. They chose 
to go on foot through the forest to the site of their future 
“ collective ” ; and not until three months after their 
arrival did the goods or the food for man or beast arrive. 

" Heavy frost set in and snow lay deep on the ground. 
We had no warm clothes and no fodder. There was 
shortage of food. Some panicky people in town, and 
even in the combine, began to talk of closing the combine. 
Then the young communist organization showed its 
true spirit. In light shoes wrapped around in rags, 
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in summer caps and torn clothes, standing waist deep in 
snow, wood cuttOT felled timber for export and carters 
trai^orted it with the aid of exhausted horses which 
could hardly stand ; and even at that, not only fiiifillinv 
but exceeding normal speed ... the young com- 
mumsts working party, including girls, loaded . . . two 
thomand four hundred tons of export goods in four days 
(without port facilities) . ” 

Sakhalin is rich in coal, oil, and fish. Coal lies in 
the mountain in layers slanting upwards. Horizontal 
shafts are driven through the mountain-side in successive 
stori^, and the coal is pushed with the foot down the 
slanting shelf into conduits which shoot it to bunkers in the 
lower levels and then into the waiting trucks. Coal has 
exceptional value in the Pacific waters, and is worth more 
than ordinary pains in the getting. 

The fishing industry and agriculture are born or reborn. 
At Shirokaya Pad fish were, formerly caught near shore 
with primitive drag-nets. Little did the local fishermen 
know that the densest shoals passed them by, deep beneath 
the waters, far from the shore. The Pacific Institute of 
Fisheries, armed by scientific research, taught the “ secret ” 
to the State fisheries and the fishermen’s collectives, and 
now deep-sea boats carry on the deep-sea fishing far firom 
the shore and with abundant results. And the fish when 
caught are canned by the million and sent to the mainland 
as food. Formerly they were turned, in great cauldrons, 
into land-fertilizers. 

Oil-derricks rise in thick clusters on the eastern coast. 
Oil-workers from Grosny and Baku, who volunteered 
to come, have taught new workers and trained new cadres. 
In two or three years the Soviet Oil Trusts reached an 
output which had taken Japan ten years to attain. The 
forest retreats before a thicket of derricks and a belt of 
vegetable gardens and dwelling-houses. Within seven 
years the oil-town of Okha had grown up with 25,000 
inhabitants. 

Industry gets firm footing in Sakhalin. And slowly 
the living conditions improve too. Solid cottages appear 
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in the mining areas, with print curtains, geraniums, and 
song-birds in cages. 

Staklialin has its native population. Under Tsarist 
rule it was slowly dying out. But not so now. The 
Soviets have a special care for native people. They fostered 
them as they fostered seeds native to the soil, and then 
developed them. Nor was their task an easy one. Guilyak 
native villages stood low in the cultural scale. The winter 
huts lie dug to half their height in the ground, with smoke 
floating everywhere within them. Wretched dogs tied 
to posts make a melancholy howl and dead fish a dreadful 
stench. Filthy children devour living fish, which still 
quiver in their hands. 

Women were bought and sold like cattle — a girl, for 
example, may cost as much as a team of dogs — ^by the 
Guilyaks, and the custom dies slowly. Parents buy 
girls of four or five years old and marry them forthwith 
to their sons. 

Gradually these things change under the missionary 
impact of the Soviets. Witch-doctors give place to 
scientifically trained medical practitioners. Education 
comes. The smoke-fouled hut passes. The new wooden 
house takes its place equipped with sewing-machines, 
samovars, and modern furniture. Horses and cows appear 
on Guilyak farms. Agricultural science and complex 
agricultural machinery help the farmer to increase the yield 
of his field. Idleness is shunned and pilloried. Vast 
moral changes take place. 

Of the 50,000 inhabitants of Sakhalin, hardly 5,000 
have been born on the island. The rest have come in 
groups from many regions in the U.S.S.R. : fishermen 
from Astrakhan, sailors from the Black Sea, peasants 
from the Trans-Baikal, farmers from the Ukraine, and 
Dll-sinkers from the Caucasus. 

In 1933 Maxim Gorki received a letter from the Soviet 
children in Sakhalin : 

“Your letter ” [he wrote in reply] “ is a gift I treasure 

as I would an Order. I have received letters from the 

children of Europeans. Their letters gave me great 




5. ESCAPE FROM THE GHETTO 

Jews present a problem in every land. Disliked, 
persecuted, or oppressed to extermination in other lands, 
in the Soviet Union they entered a new life when, on 
August 8th, 1918, an early decree of the Soviet Power 
dealt its first blow at anti-Semitism and opened the door 
to a pohtical and economic equality which bears its fruit 
now in social dignity. The Jews’ gifts for humanity are 
incalculable. 

Tsarist Russia dealt ruthlessly with all national 
minorities. The Jews were no exception. In my parish, 
years ago, there lived a Jewish lady, mother of a dis- 
tinguished British architect. As a young girl, she alone 
survived a Russian pogrom in which all her family were 
killed. The horror of that day lingered all her life. 
Victims of bloody pogi-oms and legal disabilities, barred 
from factory and driven from the fields, 6 million Jews in 
old Russia lived in terror of life and property. 

Jews had no schools where Yiddish was taught. A small 
fraction only of total university places were allotted to Jews, 
However clever the Jewish lad, once the quota was filled, 
that lad and others remained outside : be he as brilliant as 
Einstein, his chance of entering a Russian University 
yesterday would be as slender as the chance of Jesus of 
Nazareth entering Germany today. Jews were forced to 
live in “ the Pale ”, a small and miserable locality allotted 
to those of Jewish nationality. Only a handful of wealthy 
and professional Jews were permitted in Moscow. 

To wander outside the “ Pale ” was to be an outlaw. 
W. P. Coates, in “ From Tsardom to the Stalin Con- 
stitution ”, quotes Schneiderman, a former blacksmith, 
thus: 


“ I worked as a blacksmith for forty-eight years, and 
nearly the whole of my life has been spent in Zhvanitz. 
Once I was summoned by the landlord to repair the carts 
for him. I worked a whole day and I earned two rubles. 
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. . . On my way home I was met by a peasant, ‘ "Where 
are you coming from, Jew? ’ he asked me. I toid him. 

“ ‘Jew, come to the constable. Don’t you know chat 
Jews are not allowed to roam the villages? ’ I begged 
him to let me go. There were only three kilometres left 
to Zhvanitz. But he was adamant. I gave him the 
money I had earned, for if he had taken me to the 
constable I should have had to give my earnings away 
anyhow, and should have stayed overnight in a cell into 
the bargain. 

“ I walked on and within ten minutes the same story 
was repeated. I had to part with my last ruble. I had 
so dreamed of spending a good and comfortable Sabbath 
with ample food for my family. Things turned out 
differently, and what is more, on the road I was beaten 
up by drunkards and barely managed to reach my house 
at dawn. We were not considered human in those 
days.” 

Lenin’s attitude was clear from the first. Writing in 
1913 on a measure put forward in the Duma by the 
Bolshevik group of Deputies, with the object of removing 
the Jewish disabilities, he said : — 

“ The school, the press, the Parliamentary Tribune — 
everything and anything is being utilized in order to so^v 
ignorant, evil and savage hatred against the Jews. In 
this blackguardly business there engage not only the 
scum of the Black Hundreds, but also reactionary pro- 
fessors, scientists, journalists, deputies, etc. Mlions, 
even milliards of rubles are spent in order to poison the 
mind of the people.” 

StaHn’s attitude was equally unmistakable: “ Com- 
munists,” he writes, “ as consistent internationalists, cannot 
fail to be irreconcilable and sworn enemies of anti- 
Semitism.” . 

Jews are the world’s standing problem. The Soviet 
Union has found its best solution. .... 

In the Soviet Union no racial or national discrimmaUon 
is made against the Jews. Economic, social, and political 
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equalities have been granted to Jews, Among the Soviets 
Jews are free to live where they choose, free to enter 
universities, free to work in factories, free to work on the 
land. 

In the Crimea and in Southern Ukraine my travelling 
companions for awhile were three young and cultivated 
Jews from New York City. One object of their journey 
was to study the state of the Jews, in Odessa especially, 
one-third of whose population is of Jewish nationality. 
The gaiety of these American Jews in a land where colour 
bar and racial bar have gone for ever was eloquent beyond 
any words they spoke. 

Jewish workers in factories and on the land in the 
Ukraine, in the Crimea, in Moscow, in Georgia, in Baku, 
and in Siberia have proved their fitness and capacity. 
It is now clear that Jews can, given time and opportunity, 
master industrial and agricultural tasks as readily as men 
and women of other nationalities. 

The question of land settlements had been raised from 
the earliest days of the revolution. Jewish colonies had 
been formed in that most lovely place, the southern shore of 
the Crimean Peninsula, a spot famed for its health resorts ; 
also in the Ukraine. The 2,000,000 Jews who had been 
drawn into agriculture had already effectually exploded 
the old lie that Jews were by nature unsuited to the land or 
the factory. They are only as unsuited as a child might be 
described as unsuited to swim who had never been permitted 
to enter the water. 

Given a fair field, the Jew can excel in most things, as 
other people excel. Here is an instance. In the Azov- 
Black Sea Territory a meeting took place between the 
collective farmers of the Novo-Zlatopolsk District of the 
Dniepropetsk Province, who were Jews, and the Cossacks 
of the Tsimiyansk District. After the conference came 
a horse display and a competition given as an entertainment 
by 300 Cossacks, world famed for horsemanship. Berdishev, 
a representative of the Jewish district, ventured to join in. 
Setting his horse at the hardest jumps, he took them with 
such consummate ease that the Cossacks, once the sworn 
enemies of the Jews and noted for their anti-Semitic brutality, 
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cried out, “ A real Cossack, a real Cossack ”, in their 
spontaneous admiration. 

In order to assist diem to develop their own language 
and national culture, the Soviet Government have given to 
the Jews the District of Birobijan in the Far East, where 
the Amur River joins the Ussuri, some 250 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, an area twice the size of Palestine, a land as 
large as Holland and Belgium put together. In Birobijan 
the Jews begin to build up the first and only Jewish auto- 
nomous territory in the world, with Yiddish as the official 
language in schools and public life. 

Of course they make mistakes. Nor could every Jew 
who made the experiment readily undergo the hardships of 
colonial life, especially in the earlier stages. Birobijan, 
though potentially rich, was as yet an untouched, untamed 
land, though the fact that it had its difficulties was an 
advantage in several ways. For Birobijan was a gift which 
displaced no former inhabitants. It was a gift which gave 
ample scope for a willing and determined people. It was 
also a gift which challenged the character. Nature never 
-surrenders her wild spots to men without a struggle. The 
grit of the pioneer was bound to be tested. Raw marshes 
awaited conquest. Men and horses floundered in bog and 
mire, tormented by myriads of midgets and assailed by the 
stabbing stilettos of poisonous mosquitos. Many, after 
making the experiment for awhile, gave up the stn^gle, as 
little fitted for rough tasks as the shoe-makers, tailors, or 
small shopkeepers of England would be to tame the wilds 
of Canada. They lost heart and returned. 

The majority, however, remained, and won the victory 
in the conflict with Nature, and now the face of Birobijan 
changes. Saw-mills hum and scream. Roads pierce the 
forest. The quartz rocks yield their gold, the mines their 
coal, the quarries their marbles. Within ten years an 
electric power-station has been erected, and a st^dard- 
house building works, a furniture factory, a saw-mfll, and 
a lime-works. The 42,000 acres under cultivation in 1929 
reached 100,000 acres in 1939. ,, t ru 

You will not find the shrinking, downtrodden Jews of the 
Ghettos in Birobijan. Jewish settlers have proved in 
Y 
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Birobijan as well as elsewhere their ability to till the soil 
as skilfully as Gentiles. Jewish collective farms are 
profitable and flourishing. The little artisans, petty shop- 
keepers, and small middlemen who remained and fought 
the battle through have become proficient farmers : scores 
of collective farms, admirably managed and fully 
mechanized, have increased the wealth, output, and 
stability of the Republic. Many collective farmers will 
now earn ten rubles a day in cash besides their divisible 
share of grain and vegetables. Yesterday, they struggled 
along on a ruble and a half a day. 

Scores of witnesses speak of these successes. Take this 
for one: Grigory Kostcl, a Ukrainian railway worker, 
writes in the Birobijan Star : 

" I confess that I myself once considered the Jews to be 
mostly artisans. I believed that it would be exception- 
ally difficult for them to learn new professions. But from 
the very first I found that I had been mistaken. The 
Jews plunged into the struggle with the taiga and learned 
how to build and farm. I myself taught my own pro- 
fession to more than ten Jews, and I can vouch for them 
all as splendid railway men.” 

Cultural activity keeps pace with material advance. 
One hundred and four Jewish schools and four Jewish 
technical colleges have been opened. The State allotments 
for the construction of public, municipal, and cultural 
institutions have increased from 300,000 rubles to 
11,500,000 rubles. 

A new theatre, a new children’s music and ballet school, 
a new park of rest and culture, standing where yesterday 
marsh-birds flew and wild beasts roamed, are the pride of 
the city of Birobijan. 

Nationalities mingle and dwell as freely in Birobijan as 
in any land on earth, for Russians, Ukrainians, Chinese, 
and Cossacks no longer shun the Jew, nor he them. 



BOOK VI 


MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL 
HORIZONS 


1 Towards the Fully Developed Man 

2 The Most Democratic Constitution in the \¥orld ” 

3 Love is the Fulfilling of the Law ” 

4 “ From the Spark to the Flame 



I. TOWARDS THE FULLY 
DEVELOPED MAN 

The SPREAD of education, the new leisui'e, the new 
zest for life, and the new security show themselves in a rising 
level of national culture. A seven hours’ working day — 
the shortest working day in any industrial country — sends 
the worker home at an early hour and with a reserve of 
energy for other occupations. A lengthening annual 
holiday with pay lays up a store of strength and, through the 
opportmiity it affords for travel, leads often to a wider 
outlook upon life. Insurance against sickness, infirmity, 
and old age removes the strain from brain and nerves, 
whilst the ban upon exploitation and the decreased incentive 
towards, and opportunity for, the development of the acquis- 
itive instinct set men and women free for higher pursuits. 

One immediate result, as we have seen, has been a 
new passion for reading. This is met by periodical 
literature and book publications. 

Immense progress has been made in the press, both 
in quantity and quality. The Tsarist Russia of 1913 
possessed 859 newspapers wiih a circulation approaching 
three million copies. The Soviet Union of 1937 possessed 
8521 new'spapers with a circulation of thirty-six million 
copies. 

No less remarkable has been the progress in book pro- 
duction and book circulation. At the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan book production in the U.S.S.R. was greater 
than that of England, Germany, and Japan taken together. 

So great is tlie quest for new books that one book shop 
in Moscow sold 1000 copies of a new edition of Leo Tolstoi’s 
Resurrection in a single day: 600 copies of Pushkin’s works 
issued in a single volume were sold in under three hours. 

Tsarist Russia, in its peak year, 1912, published 133*6 
million copies of books: the U.S.S.R. in 1937 published 
571 million copies. In 1938 the issue was to be 700 millions. 

During the twenty years from 1917 to 1937 Gorky’s works 
have appeared in thirty-two million copies ; Pushkin nineteen 
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million ; Tolstoi fourteen million ; Chekhov ov 
million ; Turgenev nearly eight million ; and < 
million. 

Naturally political writers and books reach asti 
figures. Eight thousand classical woi'ks of Lenin- 
have reached a total of 350 million copies in the p; 
years. Half of these 8,000 titles were in the 
languages of the TJ.S.S.R. 

The growth of literature among the nationni : 
is simply amazing when one compares it with th< 
repression of all minority self-expression under tl 
regime. The Moscow International Book House, 
out of many, publishes books in eighty- five 1 
text-books, novels, fairy tales, technical works, o 
tions of the classics. Nine million volumes were 
in the Ukraine. Tolstoi’s work is in gi’cat dcmanc 
the national minorities as well as in Russia propc 
copies have been published in the last year in 
republic of Armenia. 

The abstruse works of Professor Einstein have s 
in most lands. Germany banishes the man. T 
Einstein’s books in England would, I imagine, be 
more readily in hundreds than in thousands. 
Soviet Union the circulation had reached 55,oo( 
the years 1927 and 1936. 

The value placed on books in the U.S.S.R. is s 
way it houses them. The new Lenin Library ir 
an immense and stately building not far from the 
contains shelves which, set end to end, would sti 
London to Cambridge, and though the place is 
book can be delivered to a reader in any part of th 
in the briefest time. The State Librarians rans 
world for the most efficient library methods, 
improved on all by methods of their own, 

The New York Public Library moved 500,000 
took two months to do it. The twelve million \ 
the Lenin Library were transferred in three montl 
the interruption of a single day of reading. 

In literature, as in music or art, the Soviet 
across the frontiers. They are the heirs of 
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Shakespeare is theirs, Goethe is theirs; Balzac, Moliere, 
Schiller, all arc theirs. In the land of his birth, the 
375th anniversary of Shakespeare passed unnoticed. 
Throughout tlic Soviet Union his anniversary was recorded 
in book, journal, and theatre, and his memory honoured by 
hundreds of thousands of peasants and artisans. 

Shakespeare is regarded as a component part of the 
culture of the Soviet pi;oplc. He comes into his own in a 
country wlu've c.uUure has become more truly of the people. 
Thousands of workers’ amateur art circles are woiking on 
Shakespeare's ])kiy.s, producing “ Hamlet”, “ Afacbeth ”, 
or “Romeo and Juliet”. The performance of “King 
Lear ” was atten<letl by 1200,000 people in Moscow this 
spring. And the penpl(\s of Kirghizia, Kazakstan, Bash- 
kiria, and many other national republics besides can see his 
plays performed and rend his books in their own tongue. 
In the small ref>ublie of Armenia 32,000 copies of Shake- 
speare liav<^ bi*eu sold in the last five years. 

Foreign wiitei'S in general arc extensively translated 
and widely r(‘ad, Upton Sinclair, Maupassant, Victor Hugo, 
Anatole hVanre, Balzac, Dickens, Darwin, and of the 
moderns Krnest Hemingway, H. G. Wells, Frank Norris, 
Lion Fcnchlwnngci-, Heinrich Mann, Justar Reglcr, and 
Arnold Zvveig. 

Writers arc not only read, tlie.y are created. The Soviet 
Union gi\a‘S ample play and gi'cat encouragement, both 
consciously aiid unconsciou.sly, to self-expression. 

More than t 00,000 “ circles for self-expression” have 
been ft)rm<*d quite recfaitly In the U.S.S.R., and tixe drama 
dreJes have upwards rjl'two million members. Other circles 
for singing, music, dancing, or graphic art exceed five million 
membex's. 

Still widt r is tlie range of .self-expression in the form of 
letters and articles to newspapers. Each factory and 
institution has it.s wall newspaper, which invites and 
receives contributions and rdicits valuable suggestions and 
ideas for thr; blotter conduct of factory life and cfiiciencyr 
ijten and women can and do wtite concerning corrupt and 
ineilicient oilicials, as well as contributing positive sugges- 
tions. The wall newspaper is an outlet for social passion. 
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It was social passion that produced Llic ma'^iiifxcent 
style of William Cobbett, and it is social passiot>, positive 
and negative, that may create new forms of writing in th<^ 
U.S.S.R. 

Miss A. L. Strong tells how she attended, in a Tiorthcrn 
township fifty miles from a railway, a congress of some aoo 
rui'al press correspondents preparing for a sowing campaign. 
They were only part of the energetic w'itcrs of that town- 
ship. Four hundred and seventy field brigacU:s cacii had its 
wall newspaper : — 

“ One picturesque seven tccn-ycar-old boy, in a vivid 
shirt of old rose sateen under a black jacket, proudly 
reported the overthrow of the coriupt management of his 
collective farm by his articles and editorials. ‘ We got 
out nine members he explained at the meeting, ‘ then 
we stopped for want of paper. But we had already 
aroused the farmers and the general meeting removed 
the president and two mcm])crs of the management.’ ” 

The factory paper is thus the gateway through which 
many Soviet writers enter the higher realms of iitcrat\irc. 
It creates a taste for literature and an understanding of 
literature. From these humble beginnings literary gi'oups 
arise, and factory print-shops will produce books of verses, 
plays, or even novels written by factory worktirs. 

It is an accepted maxim in Soviet art that ihci artist 
should be immersed in the constructive life of his eouniry. 
As the engineer who builds a bridge should understand not 
merely the space to be bridged and the strains and strcs.scs 
of his structure, but also the purpo.se the bridge is to servo 
and its social function in relation to the whole of life, so 
with the artist. He must be immersed in the life and work 
of the people. Most artists readily agree with this, and it 
is natural to find that Sholokhov, the writer of “ Q,uiot Flows 
the Don ”, makes his permanent home in the village whose 
changing life forms the basis of his work. 

Soviet readers look outward, and like their wj'iLors to 
look outward too. There is little demand for the intro- 
spective writing of the west. That is natural with a people 
in the full flush of a vast new experiment. A vital people 
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wish to know about tlic hero who explores, invents, learns, 
and achieves; they have little interest in the man whose 
eyes turn inwards to his own emotions, much interest in 
the man w'ho is thrilled with the conquest of Nature and the 
creation of a new^ man and a new humanity. 

Perhaps most fruitful of all is the encouragement of 
artists amongst the national minorities. National bards — 
for ('xaniplc, tlic men who recite or “ tell ” their tales, 
rather tlian write them — arc sought out and encouraged. 
Folk orcliestras and folk instruments are developed and 
many honours for local dislinction awarded. 

I’licse tilings arc most important stcppmg-stoncs to a 
wide diffusion of culture. Native ait, springing through 
centuries from the soil and taking forms characteristic of 
tlic place of its birth, is capable of indefinite and beautiful 
development. As plant-forms were collected by Soviet 
.scientists in tlic place of their origin and developed to the 
enrichment of vSoviet agriculture, so Soviet culture may be 
c.xpcctcd to advance in many new and interesting directions 
from t!ie fostering of tlicsc iiriiuitivc art forms. And this 
applies to the giaphic arts as well as literature. Palckh 
painting, for example, which wa.*; rapidly becoming extinct, 
has been vigonmsly revived. The old sense of colour, 
briglit and strong, is fostered, and we begin to sec many 
timely antidotes to mere machine production. 

Drama is in an exceptionally favourable position in 
the U.S.S.R. No country renders it.s theatres such 
gcn<;rr>u.s financial assistanec, nor awards them so high 
distinctions. 

Wh<‘u the M<3 scow Art I’heatrc celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary in beptember, 1938, it was awarded the Order 
of Lenin, an<l all the staff, including workcr.s as well as 
arti.sls, w’cnt to dine witli Stalin. 

d’hc actor wlio took the part of Othello was allowed, and 
cncourag*^!, to devote two years to the task of getting 
imidc his part, an instance of tlic fact that dramatic art is 
taken with supreme scriousnc-ss and rises to the highest 
levels. 

I'he opera and the ballet arc as l>cautiful and serious as 
tfie theatre. 
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A renaissance in art is doubtless proceedin.!? in the Soviet 
Union aHn to that which took place at the Renaissance in 
Italy and at the Revolution in France. We arc too near 
to it as yet to realize its full significance. 

Of course there is the question of the freedom of art in 
the Soviet Union. Criticisms can be made in many 
directions, and have been made, and should be weighed. 
Here, as elsewhere, I have preferred to signal out what seem 
to me to be the new and creative elements in Soviet theory 
and practice ; others in plenty have added the criticisms. 

Wc might in this connexion, however, profitably weigh 
the words of the American musical critic who usaid, “ The 
security and inspiring environment of Soviet musical 
composers make them the envy of their colleagues every- 
where It is security and stability which give the basis of 
freedom, and an exhilarating environment gives an incen- 
tive to the exercise of freedom in the creation of new art 
forms. And if the Soviet Union has at times appeared to 
thwart, or at least discourage, new art forms which it felt 
to be dangerous to the national stability, that was because 
the stability of the Government against foes without and 
within was not yet achieved. 

England was never more free than when unthreatened 
and supremely strong. It is today, when threatened on 
every side, that films like “ Professor Mamlock ”, or plays 
like “ Green Pastures ” arc banned by tlic censor. 

As tlie Soviet Union grows more secure we may well 
suppose that its freedom will grow more generous. 

But even today it is only one section of the Soviet artists 
who feel thwarted. Artists whose life had been livfxl in a 
former order naturally feel the constraint of an order with 
which they are unfamiliar and unsympallietic. But in 
general it is perhaps true to say that the art of these artists 
is not in general desired. The censorship which refuses to 
publish it only acts like the reader of an English publishing 
firm whose function is to gauge what the reading jiublic 
demand and what consequently may be published without 
incurring financial loss. 

Censorship, however, differs in the Soviet Union from 
censorship here. There is no exact parallel to our Lord 
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Chamberlain. At any rate it is the censorship of the public 
that counts for most. An artist and his public are brought, 
as it were, face to face. An artist, be he graphic artist, 
literary man, or dramatist, is expected and encouraged to 
meet his audience, to explain to them the principles of his 
artistic production, and to receive their approvals and 
criticisms. The artist has something to gain by this process 
from tlie workers, and the workers from the artists. Mutual 
criticism and mutual cxjjianation is of value. 

For the rest, artists n'ceive an encouragement unknown 
hero. They have a j>ublic ready made. They appeal to 
an intelligent and iuKu'Cstcd people. They find ready 
help and co-operation from tiic members of their craft. 
Writers, actors, and painters have their own organizations 
which give help to tluar members on a new and generous 
scale. They have club-houses for social contact, retreats 
for rest, factories for supply of the materials they use, and 
negotiators who arrange for kirgc-scalc work such as 
decorating factories and institutions. I'hc isolated crafts- 
man is merged into a rich and powciful co-operative union 
with his fellows. 

'i’here is one; wonl more than all others on the lips of 
Soviet people. It is the word “ culture It covers all 
that is hcr<; meant l>y the same word, and much more. It is 
uncultured, for instance, to walk into a house with dirty 
boots, to ncglcc't to brush one’s te(ith or wash behind one’s 
cars. It is uncultured to neglect books and art or ignore the 
achicvcnxeiit.s of science. 

If we arc apt to .smile iixdulgcntly at the strain that is put 
on so .small a word, we might rclleet on our own use of it 
and examine our satisfactions in the light of our limitations 
of the a,rti(',le iLsclf We .speak of nxen of culture. We speak 
of the cultured elastics. The Soviet people limit neither the 
word nor llxe thing for whic'h it stand.s. The Soviet people 
have no cultured elasse,s and seek none. ITey seek a 
wholly cultured people, and in order to arrive at that result 
they seek to give Ici.surc, security, and opportunity to alb 
And, in this coxiucxion, art is not regarded as a thing in the 
abstract or the thing of an esoteric circle. Art is the national 
hei'itage of each, and must be made available for all. 



2 . ‘'THE MOST DEMOCRATIC CON- 
STITUTION IN THE WORLD” 

On December 5th, 1936, a new form of democracy 
was born into a world where tyranny in the form of fascism 
openly scorned the democratic idea and Llir<;aiencd tlie 
democratic stales. 

Democracy, toin up by tlic roots in lands calh'd demo- 
cratic, was welcomed in a land wliich, so we ^vere taught, 
had put its faith in dictatorship. 

This is only paradoxical to those who lu'ccpt the un- 
warranted assumption that fascism and communism are 
equally pernicious forms of dictatorship. They, as a 
matter of fact, are poles apart. 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat is the dictatorship of 
a class, not of an individual; and it is temporary not 
permanent. 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat is the dictalonhip 
of the working class, who have changed places with the 
previous governing class. Where formerly the minority 
held the power, the majority hold it now. The proletariat 
were led to victory by the Communist Party, that closely 
knit order in which the working class became, as it were, 
conscious of its own aspirations and made its own demands. 

The Communist Party continues to exercise power, and 
will do so until — as is actually now happening — the workers 
are able, in cvcr-increasing numbers, to caccrcise power on 
their own behalf, Every cook ”, said Lenin, “ must be 
taught how to govern.” And that principle is dominant 
still. The Communist Party strives in season and out to 
awaken in the masses a sense of responsibility and then 
equip them to discharge it. 

Again, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat is only a 
temporary phase, a means to an end. The Dictatorship 
of Fascism is permanent. The fascist leader is deified. 
He is part of an eternal order. He is an end and not a 
means. The fascist dictator works for stability of dictator- 
ship; the Dictatorship of the Proletariat looks for and 
works for a day when all dictatorship shall cease. 
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The coinplcied sociaJist system of society automatically 
creates the classless society, and with the abolition of classes 
the need for one class to predominate ceases. 

That stni^c lias been largely completed within the brief 
space of twenty-one years. 

But that is not tlie end; the socialist phase of society 
is only a stage on the road to a communist state of society, 
when, in the words of i'Lngcls, “ Government over persons 
will ]:)e rcjDlacccl by iulministration of things and the direc- 
tion of ])roccsse.s of production. The State will not be 
abolished. Ft will wither away.” 

That i.s the dofinitidy higluT Slate at which the communist 
aims. When the C(jn<liUon ofit.s fullilmont — an abundance 
of wealth for all— -is satisfied, tlicn it will be possible for the 
new society to use the noble words of Karl Mai'x in his 
Griticpic of the Gotha Programme: “ from each according 
to hi.s a]>ility, to each according to his need.” 

Such in clerniaitnry form is the communist thcoiy, and 
in his “ State ntid Revolution ” Ixnin sets tins for the goal 
of ultimate rr<;c(lozii atid true democracy: 

“ Only in Gonuiiimist society, when the resistance o. 
iht: rapilalists lni.s been completely broken, when the 
capitalists have diszippearcd, when there are no classes 
(i.(‘. there is no <liircrcrKC between the members of 
society in their relation to the social means of pro- 
duction), ojiily then ‘ the state ceases to exist*, and ‘it 
becomes jjossiblc to speak of freedom Only then a 
really full cUimocracy, a democracy without any excep- 
tions, will be pos-sibJe and will be realised. And only 
then will the state it.seir Ix'gin to wither away due to 
the sintple fact that, frectl from cnjtitalist slavciy, from 
the untold horrors, savagery, ab.surdities and infamies of 
eapit-')U.st cixpioitation, ])eopIe will gmdu.ally become 
u< < ustom('d to the olwervation of the elementary rules 
of so<ard life tliat h;iv<^ been known for centuries and 
regteated lor tlu,)usa»d.s of years in all school books ; they 
will become accustomed to observing diem without Ibrce, 
without compulsion, without: subordination, without the 
special a}jparatus for compulsion which is called the state. ” 
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That is perhaps Utopian. Its attainment at any rate 
may take centuries of socialist education. Who dare deny 
its possibility? What true democrat would deny its desir- 
ability? 

Let us, however, return to the Soviet socialism, which 
at any rate is a necessary stage on the road to communism, 
and which has made possible the new form of democracy 
which is now embodied in the Stalinist Constitution of 

1936- 

The Stalinist Constitution has had ])redcrcssors and 
differs from them. It makes no apology for tlic difference. 
A constitution, in the Soviet Union, is not a static thing. 
Society is not static. Society grows. A constitution suited 
to the conditions of yesterday is inadequate for today. 
Constitutions are not tlic strait-waistcoats of society. Con- 
stitutions record the stages of a society’s growhli. They 
may go even further than the mere recording, and, if based 
upon a true reading of the laws of social development, may 
speed the growth which leads to their own more .s]x>edy 
supersession. 

Thus the first Soviet Goixstitution of July loth, 1918, 
served its day and made way for the second Constitution of 
1924, based on the newly formed Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The present Constitution is the third and best, and stands 
in a worthy line with our own Magna Carta and the 
democratic Constitutions of France and the United States. 

This Soviet Charter of Rights guarantees to each citizen 

The Right to Work 
The Right to Rest 
The Right to Education 

The Right to Material Security in old age and sickness. 

Nor are these substantial and comprehensive rights a 
mere pious aspiration to be given effect only when circum- 
stances conveniently permit. They are rights which 
record facts, rather than adumbrate goals. And the 
society which possesses them, and possesses also the land 
and the means of production which make them possible. 
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has laid the firm foundations of a really healthy and fully 
cqualitarian democracy. 

Nor is that democracy confined, as is ours, to one section 
of the Union. These rights arc extended to men and 
women of every race, tongue, and colour: Ai-ticle 123 
states that 

“ 'I’hc equality of the rights of citizens of tlic U.S.S.R. 
irrespective^ of their nationality or race, in ail spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, sodal and political life, is an 
indcfi'usiblc law. 

Any direct or indirect rcstiiction of die rights of, or, 
conversely, the establishment of direct or indirect privi- 
leges for ('ifizcn.s on n<'cotmt of their race or nationality, 
as well as the advociu y of racial or national exclusiveness 
or haUed and ('ontemjit, i.s punishable by law.’* 

No pcoplf; is free which possesses an inferior class, and 
no people is ftce which oppre-sses anoihtT ])eople. '‘I'licsc 
arc truths which the coimnunists cinl)ody in their funda- 
ment al laws. 

'rhe.se wid(‘ and universal rlght.s find fitting expression 
in (V|aally wide and unequivocal electoral rights. Every 
individual of ev<Ty race, colour, U)uguc, or creed, and of 
both sexes from the age of eiglileen years and upwards, 
posses.ses the right to an equal vote, a direct vote, and a 
vote by secr«:l balhg. l*ru‘.s(s may vot<'. Ofiici£ils of the 
former 'fstirist n-gim(t may vote. All may vote. No 
franchi.se in tlm world is so wid<j a.s the franchise of the 
New Stidini.st Clon-stitution. 

Is it, tiicii, a bogtts franchise? Is it a mere paper 
constiluti<m ? 

Marjy cntai.Mns have been levtlled against tin; i<)37 
elcctioii.s, tind horn a British point of view an election 
without opj)ositioii parlies soimd.s iuditrous and ominous. 
Most of the critirisins, however, have cither ignored or 
suppressed cert.'uu siguifit’ant facts. 

First, lli<; popular selectioti heal taken ]>lacc prior to 
election, 'i'he deputies who .stood for election had been 
nominated and cltosen at public niectiag.s licforc the 
general election. Various candidates had been put for- 
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ward and their claims weighed with the utmost care by the 
people at large, and generally in enthusiastic and well- 
attended meetings. An elector may signify his approval 
or otherwise at an earlier stage for this candidate or that. 
At che final election ho may still withhold his vote from 
the man or woman put forth ultimately as candidates 

Secondly, these nominations were not confined to the 
Communist Party. Party and non-Party inemhcrs alike 
were put up and many non-Party members were elected. 

Thirdly, the deputies chosen were widely rcj’>r(.‘senLative 
of public life in general: shepherds and inilkin.iids, engi- 
neers and turners, writers and teachers, artists and 
academicians, soldiers, sailors and airmen, new intelligentsia 
and old Bolsheviks. 

Or yet again, if there is no Opposition Party-— a feature 
so familiar in our own parliamentary oigauization — that is 
largely due to the fact that tire basis of such Party opjiosition 
no longer cxisis in tlie U.S.S.R. The working-class 
opposition to a governing cLtss, or of a possessing to a dis- 
possessed class, which constitutes in one form or another 
the basis of most of our own parliamentary oj)positions, 
has gone in the U.S.S.R. and, we may well liopc, gone 
for ever. 

There is still room — doubtless there always will be room 
within a socialist society — ^for divergence of policy, economic 
or social, even when the fundamental question of whether 
society shall be socialistic or not is settled, and it is to be 
hoped that, with a growing stability, there will be a growing 
freedom to express and discuss such divergences and seek 
free and authoritative expression of popular opinion upon 
this policy or that. Such opposition cannot be created 
artificially for the sake of preserving ancient forms of 
parliamentary procedure: it must arise naturally or not 
at all. 

A learned student of political trends points out to me a 
number of factors relatively unimportant in themselves, 
but of great significance in the light of Soviet development, 
indicating that Stalin deliberately intends to guide the 
Soviet people to real forms of democracy. 

First, the removal of political power from the Komsomols 
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— that is, from the Young Communist I.eaguc — when, they 
were challenging the Party itself as an organ of political 
power. 

Secondly, the continuing emphasis upon uon-Party 
people and the repeated assertion of their right to share 
full powoi'S witli the Party. 

Thirdly, and more important still, the determination to 
make the Exeentive subordinate to the Supreme Soviet 
which is the equivjilcnt of our own Parliament. All actions 
of the Executive must be ratified by tiic Supreme Soviet: 
‘‘ The highest organ of the state runs Article 30, “ is the 
Suprtuuc Soviet.” Tlu: significance of the enforcement of 
this law will be apparent at once to those who see with 
alarm precisely the opposite tendency here, as, for example, 
when the British Cabinet tak(‘s action without consulting 
f>arliament or without seeking immediate and speedy 
ratification of its action by Parliament. 

More sigiuflcaut .still is the determination that the 
Supreme Soviet sludl ronlroi the Budget. 'I’hose who 
hold the purse-strings hold the ultimate power. I'he main 
grievance of hulla, for example, really turns around the 
que,stion of control of money, and the cliicf complaint of 
Congrc.ss lies in tlic fact that wlfilst Indians are taxed, 
linglishmcn e.ontrol cxptniditurc of tlic money received. 

At tlic recent Third Session of the Sujjreme Soviet the 
report of the Budget Commission of the Chambers brought 
forth critiinsni in both Houses as to the allocation of "the 
Budg<^L r<‘soiire,rs, and rcsulfctl in modifications before the 
State Biulgct wa.s finally acceptc<l. 

'Phe leai maiwel of the new democracy of the Stalin 
Constitution is jicrhaps the place where it grows. The 
formtT Russian Enipirc knew nothing of political democracy 
or ])ofitical freedom; and just as we judge of the progress 
of Soviet industry, not against the background of industry 
in Gn^it Britain or the U.S.A., Jmt against Tsarist industry, 
so should we judge tin; new Constitution against the Tsarist 
negation of di-mocrac.y. Not in a night or by the stroke of 
a pen are the I'orms or the spirit of democracy developed, 
which in our land were the result of centuries of struggle 
and experiment, and arc by no means yet completed, 
z 
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And if in some of its forms democracy lias seemed to linger, 
the real wonder is that democracy has come to Russia at 
all: the culminating wonder lies in the fact that it has 
come in a form so wide and generous. 

And if there is, and the lacts seem to substantiate the 
claim, advance beyond our own stage of democracy, wc 
have less cause for wonder 'when wc recollect that our 



society still provides political power according to the 
wealth of individuals. Lord Beaverbrook and John 
Smith, for example, may possess an equal right to vote 
for this policy or that at a general election, and wc may 
think therein lies the heart of time democracy. In reality 
such democracy is illusory. Lord Beaverbrook, with his 
wealth and his newspapers, can daily mould the minds of 
millions and make and remake governments. John 
Smith’s power to put a cross upon a piece of paper in a 
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secret ballot oiicc in iivc years is insignificant in com- 
parison, especially when Jolin Smith daily reads the 
papers of Lord Beaverbrook or some other kindred 
newspaper magnate. 

Political equality demands economic equality. The 
Soviet Union has it. We lack it. Our democracy, 
valuable though it is and a thing (o fight for— has not the 
struggle fur it i)icl[)i‘d us to appreciate and hold dear many 
things like ]ion<\sty, truth, and mercy which we rightly 
cherish like life itself? — will never reach its fruition till we 
follow tlic Soviet lead and secure for all economic liberty 
and equality. It will shrink rather than grow as economic 
inequality iurretises. 'I’he vast fortunes, which enable 
wealthy individuals to gain so large a measure of control 
of the Press, alieady and subtly undermine much of our 
imagined utid vaunt('d democratic liberty. 

I’he Soviets htive laid firm foundations. A new spirit 
breathers into tli<t lives of millions who yesterday were 
downti'oddcn and oi>presscd, and shows itself in tlieir new 
forms of govcrniiKint. The profound significance of this 
advance is only grasped wh.-n we remember that in range 
it extends ticross a sixth of the earth. True democrats 
must rc*j<ric(‘ in no mighty a victory for the progressive 
spirit of mankind. 

Many Itindrances cause tin* failure of a more general 
democratic wclcotn(‘. to the nc'w Constitution and all it 
stands lor. I’lie {’hiefof these is ignorance, and ignorance 
in many cpiaticrs dclibciately fixstered. The spread of 
true knowledge of what lias happened and is liappening 
would destroy the picture of Stalin as an oriental despot. 
And that picture has l)e<tn created and is fostered in this 
country fir rciis<ms we can readily uadersLand. 

Stalin is no ori<mtal despot. His new Clonstitution 
shows it. His icadines.s to relinquish power sliows it. 
His lefusal to add to the power he ii)na>dy possesses shows 
it, Ifis willingness to lead his people down new and 
unfamiliar puilw of democracy shows it. The easier 
course would linvc been to add to his own power and 
dcv<;lop auUicratie rule. J-jTis genius is revealed in the 
•short, simple sentences which enshrine tlie Basic Law of 
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the U.S.S.R., where in clear, clean language stands tht 
charter of the new rights of man in the Socialist Society, 
Here is a document which ranks amongst the greatest in 
all human documents in its love of humanity and its 
reverence for human dignity. To read this astonishing 
document, to compare it with its predecessors, to trace the 
growth and blossoming and fruitage of what began years 
ago as a young and very tender plant, gives fresh encourage- 
ment to every democrat in every land, and incites him 
afresh to struggle against every opposition, and in face, il 
need be, of the most brutal oppression, for that new and 
richer freedom that all the world’s great minds have 
looked for and longed for. 

There is abundant promise, as this new democracy 
unfolds, for the development of the individual in harmony 
with society and in an atmosphere of justice and security. 
When Stalin said : “ Our new Soviet Constitution will, in 
my opinion, be the most democratic constitution of all 
existing in the world ”, it was no idle boast, but a plain 
statement of fact. When these fateful and restless years 
are past, and when historians have settled down quietly to 
weigh the facts, there is small doubt that Stalin will stand 
out as a giant among pigmies, the man who, unlike those 
smaller men who clutch at power for themselves, trained 
and guided that great family of peoples that we call the 
Soviet Union towards the right exercise of power, gladly 
surrendering to them a power which is really their own as 
their understanding and ability to use it increases. 



3 . “LOVE IS THE FULFILLING 
OF TI-IE LAW” 

(i) 

Religion in Russia in pro-rcvolulionary days had long 
been regarded by liberal and progressive thinkers and 
workers as a dangerous enemy. It is still seriously dis- 
trustccl, and, when; not ojx'iily and vigorously attacked, is 
discouraged and handioapjital. In the early days of the 
Revolution many sulfcrcd maityidotn for their faith, the 
good with the Irad. 

For centuries th(; Olbodox Church had worked hand in 
glove with the Fsarist regime. Institutional religion had 
consistently sided with superstition and reaction: it was 
the confessed oigionent of science and education. A Ijoast 
was made to nu; in prc'-war days that an entirely ignorant 
man could b<.:conie a bishop in Russia. 

It was incvita))lc that numy adherents of a religion openly 
reuclionuiy and confessedly unintcllcctual should oppose 
the new revolution and side with the interventionist 
nation.s whose armies (uicircled the young republic and 
sought its destruction. In such circumstances tlie effort 
to siippres,s the (jhurcb i.s no matter of surprise. Marx, 
Lenin, and St:din were anti-religious just because they 
believed that religion had consistently aligned itself with 
organized injustice. Ouliagos wore committed on the 
Church in pr<>])ortion as the Cburcli had become corrupt 
and wealthy, neglectful not only of social justice, liberty, 
education of the niasst's, and .social welfare in general, but 
actively persecuting those wlio made these things their 
concern. It is not natural for people to murder priests. 

No great revolution, alas, wa.s ever carried through with- 
out bloodshed, violence, and bnitality. The stugglcs for 
liberty in KtigJand have their own tales to tell. Terrible 
thinj;js luqjix’ucd in l^runcc. Terrible tilings likewise 
happened in Russia. Tht7 happened on lioUi sides, though 
the atrocity statistics concerning them have been, as most 
responsible historians know today, grossly exaggerated. 
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The attitude of persecution has given way to a measure 
of tolerance. It is totally untrue to say that the present- 
day Soviet Union lacks religious freedom. Churches in 
the Soviet Union may, and do, suffer matct'ial disa])ilities 
compared with churches in England. They may be denied 
revenue froni land oi' capital. But thal is a restriction 
denied to all groups or individuals in So\iet Russia. Still 
more serious, they arc denied ihc right to give orgauiiicd 
religious teaching to children outside the family circle, 
though no restrictions debar instruction there. It is not 
forbidden to give religious instJ-uction t{> adults. Prc.ss 
and radio arc closed to religious propaganda. 

These constitute serious resliiction-s, but many Iand.s 
besides the Soviet Union suffer from the like or worse. It 
has been the subject of constant complaint of Protestants in 
Catholic lands and vice versa. 

On the other hand, every citizen is free to cxprc.ss his 
or her religious views, and convert others to them. My 
friend, Mr. Pat Sloan, a Cambridge graduate of distinction, 
teaching in a Soviet college, ancl serving as leader of its 
Trade Union, was taken ill with fever and removed to 
hospital, where a nurse, who happened to be a Baptist, 
endeavoured to proselytise liim, with no hindrance from the 
authorities. The Baptist nurse, incidentally, was as severe 
as any Bolshevik on the Russian Ortliodox Church, — saying, 
“ Oh, well, that’s not real rtdigion, that’s fiilsc religion.” 
Nothing, apparently, says Mr. Sloan, in Soviet legislation 
irritated her save that she desired for the Baptists the same 
monopoly of the people’s mind as ihc Russian Orthodox 
Church had enjoyed before the Revolution. 

Another friend of mine lived with a Russian family in 
Moscow. In the corner of the living-room stood an ikon, 
and before it burned a lamp. 

“ Arc there believers here? ” he asked. 

" Yes, a maid from the country who works next door is a 
believer, so is an engineer who also lives here,” was the 
reply. 

'' Then you do permit a profession of religion ? ” he asked. 

" Certainly, why not? Thai is their own affair,” was the 
further reply. 
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No onicial attempt is made to suppress views such as 
these, and any jrroiip of citizens wislaing to conduct religious 
worship is at Hbe.rly to do so, having access to premises 
free ofchai'gc, fhougli rcs)v>nsibility for the pay of the priest 
and repair and insurants; of the building are first charges on 
its resources. 

Some 50,000 ]:>ri<‘sts live today in the Soviet Union. They 
arc as Cn'c to vote at the iKdls as any other cilizen. 

I could <juott% In suhstaiiliiition of these slatcrncnts, 
from my own <‘xp(‘rienee, or from that of a Russian ^m7^re 
abbot from New York, who had visited me in 1937, 
immediately after his visit to the .Soviet Union, where 
he had travelh'd without let or hindrance from north to 
south and in his }>riestly lohcs; or from many another 
source; but let thos(‘. bricd’ciuot.ations from Mr. Alan Cash, 
a Canadian trav<dler and observer, suflicc: — 

“ Tli<‘ congregation (of a church in Leningrad) ncaidy 
filled th<^ churclL and people of all agc.s W(ire represented, 
althoiigli ino.Kt of them were elderly. . . . One of the 
pricst.s was qnitc young, but his enthusiasm was patent 
to all- Passens-by took little iKgice wlicn the crowd 
poured out into the street. ... It was the same in 
Moscow, where I saw a prie.sL walking through the streets 
in the usual long grt‘y robes and with his hair rolled up 
in a knot on tlic back of his head. . . . At Tiflis I went a 
round of churches w'ith a young Georgian, who had been 
in the U.*S. A. for many years. . . . St. Simons Cathedral, 
now more than a thousand years old, had not been 
damagrd in .any way.’* 

Mr. Clash tells of apriestal another new churchin Tiflis, who 

told U.S that the priests luid been persecuted there 
consideraldy, but he did not blame the government. 
It was due to over-zcaloiis local officials, and as soon as 
the government learnt what was going on it promptly 
put a stop to it. The Church, he admitted quite frankly, 
had taken an active part in unti-revolutxonary work and 
had sidrcr<;d tlic consequences. One of his own bishops 
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had been caught using the church as a mask for ami- 
rcvolutionaiy acLivitics, and this had brought much 
trouble down on them all. But now everything was 
right.” 

The Georgian priest’s statement that the Government had 
put a check on over-zealous anti-religious local ofliciaJs is 
interesting in I he light of a recent occurrence wulrJy quoted 
in the Soviet Press. 

A Stakanovitc girl-^vorkcr on a State farm in Siberia 
was a practising believer. Her anti-religious neighbours 
felt that, as such, she should not hold important office. 
Hers was made a test ease. It was relcrred to Stalin 
himself. And Stalin’s decision was entirely in favour of 
the girl; a decision fully borne out by Article 124 of the 
New Constitution : — 

“ In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, 
the Church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the State, 
and the school from the Church. Freedom of religious 
worship and fi'cedom of anti-religious propaganda is 
recognized for all citizens.” 


(ii) 

So far we have been concerned with c.Kternal questions, 
willi the attitude of the Soviet Union to an organized 
religious body and to membens of that body. 

A more difficult, but also, I venture to think, a more 
important concein awaits discussion — the relation of the 
Soviet experiment as a whole and in its essence to religion as 
such. 

I wish to suggest that communism in its posilivt; aspect 
is no fundamental enemy of religion, least of all of the 
Christian religion. In the long run, unless I am seriously 
mistaken, it will prove to be a true friend in at least one 
essential particular. It provides society with a new moral 
base, and is in process of achieving on the “ tliis-world ” 
level those very things that we Christians have too often 
professed with our lips but denied in our lives. It has struck 
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the dcalh-blow to an immoral order in which we have 
tacitly ac(|uicsced. 

A misconception concerning the Soviet Union in respect 
of religion is wides]>rcad and must be removed at once. 

Tlic use of the words “ dialectical materialism ” as 
descriptive of tlie Soviet outlook is unfortunate for the 
average kinglish reader. The term dialectical mateiial- 
isin ” is easily confounded with the largely discredited 
doctrine of “ niaUTiuUsm ” which had gripped scientists a 
quarter of a ctoitiuy ago, and which was entirely incom- 
patible with religions belief. 

To the materialist, mind and matter are the same thing. 
To the inaleiialist, mind is merely a function of matter. 
To the materialist, mind is but an effect, a mode, a property 
of inert mat l('r. 

That belief is now dead. And scientists themselves 
have had no small purl in slaying it. 

I'hat belief again, and all that we common English folk 
mean by tlie word nKitcrialisrn ”, stands entirely apart 
jGi'om what is meant by “ dialectical materialism None, 
indtied, opposed the materialistic view of life more resolutely 
than Lenin himself. Lenin said that he knew what 
“ reality ” was because he found the same laws working in 
his own mind that were working in human society, in the 
atoms and in the stars. The process of life is creative, says 
Lenin, and the process of life calls for purposeful activity 
of man. 

Lenin's belief in pei-sonality as something alive, creative, 
originating, and dignified, is wholly opposed to a devitaliz- 
ing and degrading materialism. 


(iii) 

A pas.siouate assertion of atheism no more means that a 
man is fundainentally irreligious from a Christian point of 
view than a passionate proft^ssion of belief in God necessarily 
stamp.s a man na religious. Much depends upon the mean- 
ing wc attach to tlu; words religion and God. 

Tolstoi, wc arc told, once asked Maxim Gorky point 
blank : “ Do you believe in God ? ” Gorky replied : “ No.” 
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Let me paraphrase Tolstoi’s I'cply. ‘‘ You say you don’t, 
and you believe you don’t; in reality yoii do. Every word 
you write tells me so. It is not what a man says, or thinks he 
says, but what a man is, that speaks the truth; your whole 
being tells me you believe in God.” 

We may here appropriately recall the wr>rds of Christ 
Himself; “ Not every one that saith unto mt;, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the Kingdom olTFoavon, but he that docth 
the will of my Father wliJch is in heaven.” 

Not what we say with our lijrs, or even what we think wc 
believe, expresses our real belief, 'i’hc oiicntation of our 
entire life is the thing that tells the trutiy the wliole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Our liH' prays more sincerely 
than our lips. 

In a stimulating and suggestive cha])ler of lu.s Creative 
Society ” Professor John McMurray ])uts the aiatter clearly, 
bidding us look below the verbal definition of the term God, 
and religion, and ask, “What arc the realities for which 
these terras stand? ” 

Is not a real belief in God that vvliich lifts us out of our 
self-centredness and frees us from our fears ? Is it not tlic 
power to live as part of the whole of ihing.s ? 

Many of us, unfortunately, wdiilst calling ourselves 
religious and professing belief in God, lack any such real 
belief in God, or hold it half-heartedly and jjartially. Wc 
distrust the world and men, and prov'c our lack of confidence 
in the supreme power behind all, by hedging ourseivt's 
around in isolation and building up our own security. 
We are self-ccntrcd. We lack real enthusiastic confidence 
in the possibilities of the world or man, or in the providence 
which orders both. That is always the danger of profes- 
sional religion. 

And it is of such so-callcd believers in God that Jesus 
avers that he will finally say, “ I never knew you ”, Refusal 
to act gave the lie to their professed belief 

The disinterested communist, on the other hand, has, I 
would suggest, recaptured this power to live as part of the 
whole of things. He believes in what he calls the laws of 
Nature and the processes of history. He has faith in a 
power which determines the destiny of mankind. He feels 
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himself to be an iius{i‘injn;nl in. the hands of a power which 
is not iiiihiendly and whicli is here and now achieving its 
purpose of creating a true and universal brotherhood of 
mankind, wine!) he calls tln‘ classless society. 

In so far as he holds such a belicrj a communist has 
recovered inneh oi th{‘ core of real beliefin God. 

(iv) 

The ground clean'd by these jmeliininaiy suggestions, we 
can pt<)e<-('d to closei fjuarteis with our ]>robloin. Hitherto 
we have spoken of connmmisju and xeligion in general. 
The.re is souKithing furtlna- to say on communism and 
Christianity. 

Gc'ologists and biologists have enabled us to trace the 
course of the woikl's development, and select a leading 
principle as guide amidst the stupendous changes through 
whh'h life on this <‘arLh lias iiasscd. It is the principle of 
org:uii/.aii<JU. 

lake as It dcv<do|)S nuidu'-s higher and ever higher levels 
of org.inization. 

I'his know]e<ig<‘ en.ibles u.s to e.siiinate in winch direction 
life in the future will niovta Life will follow the lines of a 
more complex and closely knit organization. As change 
appeai-s to be the one iiu'vitable. Jaw of life: change in the 
direction of higher orgtinizat i<ni will be the hall-mark of 

^ laving oiganisms arc olivionsly to be distinguished from a 
mere mixture <>1' dnunical I'leiiicnts. Thus protoplasm, 
that sciui-ilnid, ctdourkss, or whitish substance which 
consiit in<‘.s (h<* [dn.'.ical basis oriifi* in all plants and animals, 
is a living (ngaiiksm, very low, but th'finitely organized as 
no men* chemical (‘ongamnd is organized, 

Kvery su< <'cssi\e upward step has lH*en a fresh advance in 
the level ofoj ganization. 7‘he process luis cuhninaled in the 
higher mannnaks, where il»o number and complexity and 
interrelation of parts in ih<* w'hole reach the maximum. 

Organization, hnwever, tl(j(^s not stop whet) it has reached 
the stage of mammals. As Or. Josejih Needham, the 
Cambridge })ioeheinisU points ottt, ffeun the complexity 
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of man, the highest individual mammal, wc pass on to a new 
complexity on another plane, the complexity of the group. 

Sociological oiganizalion and development must be 
thought of as continuous with biological. 

Furthermore, social organization, -whon axid as it comes, 
will demand just that same “ rcnunciaiion of the dominani 
impulses ” which has htnui nxressary in etirlier stages of 
organized Life and which at the human stage we call 
alti-uism or unselfishness. 

Looking back iipt)n life at its lowest ranges , we sec this 
same principle of “ renunciation ” already operativi'. The 
free-living, independent cells out of \vhich all bodies are 
built up, had, in “rcnunciaiion”, to give their freedom 
ere they could pass into the high<T hjveis of life which arc 
found in those animals whose bodies consist of many ceils. 

In like manner, if there is to be a higher Icv'cl of social 
organization than we possess today, then similar renuncia- 
tions will be demanded of each of us. We arc, as it were, 
cells of the new and more complex organiztilujn, losing 
something of independence, but gaining fiir more in the 
higher level of living to which we have* advanced. 

We, as individuals, however, aui not the last stage of tlic 
evolutionary process. We carmot bcHcvc lliat we alone 
have reached tlie pinnacle of organization. We in turn 
need to be united in a yet larger whole. Our present 
confusion must be turned into future ordtT. 

As from our standpoint other agt;s were ages of chaos, 
so from a future standpoint will our age appe<ir chaotic. 
Chaos reigns, for example, in the exisumct; of our many 
sovereign states, each unrestricted by any moral law cur- 
tailing its absolute sovereignty. Chaos reigns in a world 
where the natural resources and the machineiy of produc- 
tion are retained as private prope.rty by private men who 
possess the right to lay down the terms on wliich alone other 
men have access to what is their only m<‘ans of livoliliood. 
Chaos reigns in a world where fierce competition and 
unregulated profit-making arc the twin motives of industrial 
production. 

If there is any force at work tending to remove this 
chaos, tending to unite the world of men into one whole. 
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whilst lcuvini< to th<“ ji(‘0})l<*s composing that world Jis much 
as possibli: of their pcculi.xr cusloms, languages, art, and 
literature, liniitirl in national sovereignty, but united in 
economic cicj’x'mli'uce, such a force would be completely 
in line witli that growth in organisms which has marked 
die marrli (jf lift' in the past. Any process of world- 
planning by collective tnau wlio has obtained control of 
land, nalurjtl resonrci's, and ])rodnclive macliinery, who 
h.'LS abolished jirivilege and approaclics a classic'ss state, 
marks thi; upthrust of another stage of the evolutionaiy 
dev<do]:)m(',nl. Not luu' whit the, less does it mark the fulfil- 
ment of the (Ihrislian clenuuul!:. 

This colleciivism is inevitable. Tlic Soviet Union has 
obviously made a great st(‘p towards it: both explicitly in 
its prolessed progi’amnug and concretely, as we have seen, 
despite all setbacks, biundiu’s, defects, and crimes — and 
what nation among tjs is guiltless of these? — in the practice 
of its daily liH*. 

Clhristians shoukl i ec< ignixc once and for all that economic 
cxploiitition, witli all its degrading and disorganizing con- 
seqtK'tiCes, is as utterly wrong as it is scienlifietdly doomed. 

Clhristians sluniid cease from that exclusive concentration 
on the “ other \v<nl<lly ” and mystical elements of religion, 
through fear of feudal lord or financial capitalist, or 
cstublislu'd order, or sheer inertia, which makes them 
coinlone what they should condemn and condemn what 
they should welcome. Tlie c.stablished order has small 
complaint against, though real contempt for, the men' 
whose religion is cmiccrnecl wholly and solely with the 
things beyond the skies. A true Clhristianity never permits 
its contemplation of another world to hinder its joy and 
duly in thi.s ; ))ut draws from an eternal order the inspiration 
for achievement here. Only a spurious Christianity neglects 
“ living in the interests of" thinking and contemplation 

Collectivism, in short, is not only answerable to Christian 
origins — we recollect the early communism at Jerusalem — 
it begins to create in practical and concrete form what is 
meant by the Christian term of brotherhood. 

Communism, in the Soviet Union, believes in brother- 
hood and practises it; believes in collective security and 
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seeks il; believes in in tci'iiationi-ilisii] nnd works for it; 
believes in peace and hopes to win if. Coinrnunism, in 
the Soviet Union, turns emotional conmiunisin into scien- 
tific communism. 

Covetousness is the greatest foe to thti next advance 
towards this higher oiganizatioTi, and Christianity is the 
sworn foe of covetousnes.s. Men covet riches because tlicy 
covet the power, piestigc, and priviU'gc which ri('Iics bring. 
The covetous man moves into Isolation, ht'dging himself 
around in the search for security. 

In its very essence covetousness is a denial of Cod, a 
refusal to give up tlic scllish, independent life and seek 
security in the whole. 

That is why Jesus warned men to “ take lua'd and benvare 
of covetousness ”. That, too, is why 81. Paul speaks of 
covetousness as of something indecent and loathsome; 
“ let it not even be named among you (Epliesiam v. 3). 
The covetous man is classed with ibrnicatora and unclean 
persons. 

The acquisitive or covclom .spirit, in the eyes of S(. Paul, 
is as evil in its nature as is pervcrt(;d and uni-eslrained carnal 
instinct. 

The Soviet Union performed an essentially religious act 
entirely parallel with this Chri.stiun abhoiTciicc of covetous- 
ness when it cut the taproot of covetousness, freeing men 
from the bondage of the acquisitive instinct and paving the 
way for a new organization of life on a higher level of 
existence. 


(v) 

If communism camiot be regarded by religious men as 
the tnd of the whole life process, it ccitainly api)cars to 
shadow a vitally necessary step in religious development. 

Communism has overcome the disintegration of modern 
society by pressing forward to a higher and more complete 
union of the separated parts. 

Communism has at last found a form of integration com- 
patible with the necessities of a technical civilization. 

Communism has served religion by challenging the 
irreligious dualism of Greek thought which separated life 
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into (WO jjarls, lolif^ioiis and scailar, thus perverting the 
religion wliich we iiihcriU'd from ilu; Hcin’cws and which 
culminated in Jesus. For Fiebraic religion, and still more 
lln‘ Chrisiinu religion in its (H'iginal inicntion, embraced 
the whole of liii'. It never suili'red life to fall into two 
parts, signifying lliat c<>ntcni])la(ion was the sole and 
supreme religious dutv, condoning the disintegration of 
society, whilst luxuriating in the thought of the harmonious 
hcavt'iily [)laees. 

When', to Lht‘ (h'eek, (xotl was an aristocrat, to the 
Clhristian J le was a worker; and, as a consc(pi<;nce of this, 
where to the (Irrek the idt'al human life was contempla- 
tion, to the Hebrew and (Ihristiau it was action and self- 
real izat ton. 

Furtlicrinm'e, to (he Ilclircw and to the early Christian, 
man’s w^eliarc d<'p<'nded ujxm coiuinunily; his self- 
realization (b'inande.d renuueitition ” and subordination 
to the wiiole. ’'I’he intt'ntion of Clod, according to Jesus, 
is a coinmunily of iktsous building up i elationships on a 
basis of rr(;e<l<;m and ecjuality. To violate that scase of 
connnunlty, to realizi*, or seek to realize, ont'self at the 
expt;nsc of the whole, is to court distusttm To act ego- 
ccntrically is to act against one’s nature, and letids to failure 
and frustration. All history is a commentary and a judge- 
ment upon the M'lf-will of nuin, particularly upon his lust 
for power and for (he luxury of contemplation. 

To tlu; cormnunist, a.s to the Christian, community is 
paramount. Man rt:aliz('s Iiim.sclf in society. 7’he com- 
munist juits the Christian to shame in the thoroughness of 
his cpiest ft)r a harmonious society. Here he proves 
himself (,o b<i lu'ir of tlu; Clhristian intention. 

Tlu; communist attack upon idealism, then, as well as 
the communist struggle for community, contains an 
element of true religion, and as such demands Christian 
recxignition. 

Had Christians from the iirst but given to communists 
the wclcomt; which was due to men whose motto — “ from 
every one acc<irdlng to his ability and to every one according 
to his need ’’—is so wholly Ghnstiun, and who had passed 
from words to deeds in their construction of a concrete 
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order based on these priiiciiilos, Clhrislians would have done 
more honour to tlic intontion of their Founder, and Soviet 
communists might never have felt comptilled to launch th(‘ir 
war against religion. Perhaps they had even I:>cen ready 
to heed the warning which Christians must feel bound to 
give to all who lightly imagine tliat a perfected order lies 
at the end of the social process; or anticijiace the creation 
of a perfect society in which all tensions ar<^ rt'solved. 

Such a social order would, indeed, apjie.ir to he the end of 
society, and not a new beginning. F.very iiv^sh inti'gration 
introduces its own tension instead of temiouless iierfeclion. 

But it is a tension upon a higher plane. The coimnunist 
order, now having moved to a higher jilane ol' IntegiMtion, 
may well be expected to cxpeiicncc new and newly creative 
tensions. Such tension should be neither surprising nor 
disturbing. The Chri.stian anticipates them. 

Did it concern our present purpose, we migl) t well proceed 
to argue that the problems of good and evil, life and death, 
cannot be solved so easily as some communists would 
suppose. Wc could urge substantial ground.s for liclieving 
that the final fulfilment of life is lo be found, not in btit 
beyond liistory itself. We might furdun- urge that could 
we succeed even in integrating all human life in this present 
order, there will still remain the j>roblcm ofintegrating the 
life of our human order as a whole with the life of the 
universal order. 

That, save for the mention of it, lies, however, outside 
our present purpose, which in the main is lo seek the 
creative ideas in communism and lo examine and 
estimate their value, and wc may appropriately come back 
to the point at which we began, and urge that communists 
are right when they insist that wc must begin to achieve in 
practice that integration which alriiady lies within our 
power, and that the religion wliich not only refuses to do 
this but hinders, side-tracks, and misrepresents those who 
attempt it and tlien seeks reJfugc from action in contempla- 
tion and reflection, is an enemy, and must be resolutely 
removed. He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen.*' Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” 



,}. “FRO.Vi THiC SPARK TO THE 
FLAME” 

I CANNO’J' H'.jtl or ro-jr.ul lliis book wiihout being 
conscious oi' i(s iniuiy dofccls nml slv)rtconiings. There 
is so inueli tnoie that might have said or Ijetter said. 
The Soviet (' v|>(;nnient, so iuun tls!' in its range, so revolu- 
tionary' to all our unifies of tliiiiking, so new atid challenging, 
defies nil hut the enulest outline. A finislnRl treatise, even 
were 1 capable of it, is impossilde; one can only, as it were, 
think aloud, 

1 am cotvseious, lurtlnaanon-, ;is was said in the Preface, 
of jiointing otily to lltose nsjM'cls wliich seem to me to be 
truly creative and es,sent tally gfiod. Much remains that is 
not. Itijti.stie,c and nnlnqtpities-s have tiot ])een swqot away 
ovei'-niglil as if by magic. P(‘lly dervnts, potty jeaUnisies, 
and petty dishonesties still tuar lint harmony of life, and 
ijgliju'ss htr; far from tli'^ippearccl. Russiatis arc not 
paragf)i).-i of virtue, nor is ihti Siwiitt Union yet the golden 
Parjidis<‘ of the Utopians, 'fhe Rus.sians, after all, arc 
human beings, with all the. weakness aiul follies and sins 
that mar ns; and die relics of the past —it is a worse past 
than ours, where, even te.ntativc advance along the paths of 
freedom and efpiaUty lias be,en longer delayed than witli 
us— still hang rfuinci their necks. 

Yet, wlien all is .said and dime, the .Sovit^c people arc 
actuated, in the major operation of life, by a moral purpose 
wliich ! could wisli with all my heart was consciously our 
own. 'J’licy are working lor a common good that seems to 
me e.ssenlially (Ihristi.an in its mondily, Ixowevcr much they 
may deny the fact. They are learning in practice that the 
reality of life lies In coniirmnily, and tlieir accepted prin- 
ciples for the advance to a better order of society, to a wider 
commimity nfiKTsons, seem to me to bo rightly chosen. 

All progress appeals .slow and unccriain. Otir advances 
towards a b’lter order are vague and indeterminate. 
Profound and .subtle and innumerable forces chain us to 
our past. Wc cling to our errors and stupidities. The 
2 A 
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bright light of JnUh blinds us, and uo avoid it. Wo grope 
where we migJit walk. Familiar ways iirti easy ways. 
Change demands effort and action; and change terrifies; 
especially if change threatens ihc struemres of our personal 
secujity, so laboriously creeled. 

Yet cliangc must come. Lift' always moves. Stagnation 
is but anollier word for death, Man inarches f'orward, 
and in the m.iin, and do\\n the ag<‘s, he inai'chf^s towards 
wisdom. The rnaich may be; slow. Il is often painful and 
punctuated with many a hah. Soinetime.s m.ui returns 
upon his tracks when an insunnounlalde olistaelc lilocks 
his path. Tlu; return is men^lv the cpiesl ('or another way 
round to the distant goal which shall avoid the obstaelc. 
The march goes on, and change comes with it. 

This book is an honest and canu'st pica to examine with 
less prejudiced eyes changers that in their startling novelty 
appear to overleap the centuries. Yet tliey arc changes 
for which the way has long been preparc^d. l'li(;y have 
their roots in the past. 'They tuv like waters dammed up 
here and dammed up there, but alway.s and steadily 
accumulating until, suddenly, without warning and with a 
mighty rush, they burst forth and sweep all obstacles before 
them. 

Change must come in England, in Francis, in America. 
No country can stand still. If the line advamxjs in one 
land, others must advance or they will inevitably recode. 
England’s advance to an indu.slrial order infected all the 
world. Russia’s startling and deeply significant change 
involves cliange here and elsewhere. Not ncxessarily along 
the same path. We can jirofit, if we will, by Russia’s 
experience and avoid the destruction of many precious 
things. If with an honest heart we make the necessary and 
essential changes in time, we may reach the same end by 
peaceful means. 

One thing at least is certain ; change will conic, and it is 
better that we ourselves should make appropriate changes 
willingly because they are right, than do so under com- 
pulsion because we can do no other. 

Morally inspired change, however, is far from easy. It 
needs strong hands, strong minds, and dauntless courage. 
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It needs clearness of aim and. .iiminess of will. It needs, 
definite creative purpose. 

The torch of life rests now i,n our hands. Those .who come' 
after us will be l>cttcr able than we to judge whether it bur,n,s 
more clearly and brightly or whether it grows dim, whether 
wc have bettered the life of our day or worsened it. They 
will judge us by our purpose and our efibrt rather than by 
our achievement. If there is any moral truth and rightness 
in the great experiment which I have tried to describe, it 
will prevail. may accept it and have the joy of speeding 
its progress, or we may reject it and suffer personal frustra- 
tion. But according to the truth that is in it, it will 
succeed. I endorse the noble words of Anatole France : 

Truth possesses within herself a penetrating force, 
unknown alike to error and to falsehood. I say ' truth ’ 
and you understand my meaning. For the beautiful 
words truth and justice need not be defined in order to 
be understood in their true sense. They bear within them 
a shining beauty and a heavenly light, I fiz^mly believe in 
the triumph of truth : that is what upholds me in the 
time of trial. . . 



E PI LOUISE 

Wuilm on Novmihcr second, 1939 

X 11 K c H ir. F n^asciii for wrilin" ihis booU was to 
lurlhcr a bettor understanding of llu- LI.S.S.R. And when 
I am asked why I uiulorlook this taanUcss task, niy answer 
is threefold, because it w;is noa'ssnry to tc‘11 the truth. 
Because it was u<‘Cossary to understaml ilio experiment 
which is being attempted on a conliiu'iital scale by 
Russia. And in order, in the in1or<‘Sts ofpt^ice, t(t itifluence 
men’s minds in the direction of warmer relatiotiships 
between Great Britain and the Soviet (hiion. Without 
agreement with Russia war seemed inevila]>le. 

Alas, events have moved too swiftly, oriel war lias over- 
taken us. I had found it hard to l)elicv<; that our governing 
class were .so blind and sfu]>id as to pri:rer war to shaking 
hands witli the Soviets. Yet tliat, in sinijilc V'liglish, records 
the tragedy of this year. The ol)j(^ct of thi.s epilogue is to 
try to con'cct <'ind euro the distort ions, nusrf‘pnts(‘ntations, 
and lack of understanding of the Soviet Union, in order 
that, even at this late hour, wc m.ay still win the sympathies 
of that great country and prevent her from moving into a 
conflict against us. 

* * * ^ 

Sec, then, the events of the past years and months if 
possible, through Soviet eyes. Before the last World War 
we had the spectacle of the great imperialistic Powers play- 
ing at power politics, the essence of which Ucs in the belief 
that force — ^with its attributes of cunning, li't'achcry, deceit, 
lies, and broken promises — ^is the only and final arbiter 
betwixt nations. Power politics implies tlic absence of good 
morality. In the realm of power politics, and for the 
“welfare of the nation”, statesmen will perform acts, 
punue policies, and employ mclliods from which in their 
private lives they would .shrink witli horror. Power 
politics led to the clash of rival imperialisms in the Great 
War 19x4-1918, which shook the capitalist system to its 
very foundations. Gigantic forces were unleashed, from 
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which, afUT unlold sufVciing, th(^ lirsl; siicccsKfUl socialist 

rcvolulioti rnuTgcd. 

For a bricru-}n]<‘ aflcr ilu- War both peoples and govorti- 
ing classes ap]:)ear{sl to iiavo Inarm'd a lesson, and iIk’: close 
of the \Var saw' a v diant atltenpl to put leiatious between 
counlnes on iht' new moral level of justiett, order, respect 
for law and tlu* abnmloimn'nt of the use of force in the 
seltlemeni of disputes. Tlie Lea.'pu; of Nations was born. 

Of the sinee.rily of these aUemi>ts of the leopard to change 
his spots, the U.S.S.lv. was from the finst sceptical. Too 
frequently the ia'a'pie, alike in its actions and in the 
utterance's of its leading 1’o\v('.p:, a]>pear<;d to be directed 
towards carr;) ing oip in another form, the wars of inter- 
ventioii againd the U.S.S.R., rather than in building' up a 
new peac(^ sysleju. 

These want ofiiiirTvcntion had left an inefFact^ablc mark 
upon Russian minds, be*, l illustrated by the appeal made to 
the wc>x’ld\s woi kers by ( Ihicla-rin, the Ckunmissar for Foreign 
Adairs of April idlh, tpip; 

‘Ml is none oilier than your rulci’s who are keeping 
civil war ali \'<5 among ns by giving help lo counter- 
revolutioiiaries and crCiiiing hunger and unemployment 
by the criminal bloekndc of Soviet Russia.” 

>!. * :;■ :l! # 

Wc have Inuud recently a gn;at di-al about “ cncirclc- 
ineiU,” Wjio will deny tite constant and continual 
efforts of ilu: great capitalist Powe.i'S, more often than not led 
by Great Britain, to isolate and encircle tlic Soviet Union? 

d'hc Genoa Gonf-reuce in r<)2‘> and Locarno in 1925 arc 
cases in point. At Genoa the Soviet delegates were in- 
rorriicd that their country would be aided to repair the 
ravage's of w'ar and civil war on condition that it gave up its 
plans for .sot'iallsm. d'ho same Clonfcrencc pushed defeated 
Germany mUirely on one side, treating her as a pariah. 
Gerniany and Russia, thus thrown together, formed the 
Treaty of Rupallo, beginning there! jy a long seiics of con- 
tacts broken only tluring the five years, which we shall 
examine later, when the Soviet Groverninent sought, through 
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the aid oflhc doinocraticgox c*i iiujrxUi; and to lh(', annoyance 
of Germany, to make tlio of Naticnis a kuccchs. 

The Treaty of Locarno Ixandcd I'Vaiic<^ Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and Bclgiiun to.G[(Mhor jjracn and oixvionsly ii{raifist 
Russia; a secret injudicionj.ly iv.vcaled Ity Ormesl)y-Gore, 
a Cabinet Minister, whrm he said : 

“The solidarity of Christ ian civilization is ix'ccssary 
to stem tlie most sinister growtli that has arista) in 
European history. . . . Locarno mt^ans that st> far as 
the present government of Germany is t.ont't^riK'd, it is 
detached from Ru.ssia and is ilirowing in its lot with the 
Western party,” 

In fact, the one constant factor in the years between igiy 
and 1939 in British foreign policy has been onr hatred and 
detestation of the Soviet Union. ‘VVlu'nt'.vt^r possible we 
have tried to damage her. We may recall tlu^ Red election 
of 19Q4 and the forged Ziiiovi(‘ir I. et ter, with ils sequel the 
raid upon “ Arcos ” and the breaking olf of all trade 
negotiations. Or the iMctro-Vick trial of 1933, wJxcn we 
proclaimed oar agents innocrait wheii one: liad already 
pleaded guilty, and onr Ambassador left for Londoi in 
response to a telegraphic order requesting him to return 
to England immediately for eonsuUufion ; a situation 
which nearly led to a complete rupture Itctwecn the two 
countries. 

This incident has a peculiar importance in coimc.\ion 
with the events ol‘ the past few months, for the behaviour 
of Mr. SU'ang in 1934 to the liigiu'st Soviet Court 
of Justice at the commencement of the trial, stirely made 
him an unsuitable spokesman for England in 1939. 
Mr. Strang was at that time the diplomatic official who 
became our charge d'affaires 'whan the British Ambassador left 
Moscow. Was it malignity or ineptitude that sent Mr. 
Strang to “ speed up ” our talks with the Kremlin in 
June? The leaders of the Kremlin have long memories. 

A review of the past twenty years leaves one astonished at 
the continued tolerance shown by the Soviet Union. The 
explanation must surely lie in il.s own desire for peace as 
essential for social development, and because it has seen 
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that, to usr LiKinov's phrasr, " peaco is indivisible ” — that 
once llv' cIn,<Ts of war arc utiivaslvd no rounlry can remain 
aloof and ni>touc}K‘<l- 

The S<)vi<‘L Union has no illusions. Tl dtH;s not want war. 
Its record for j)f.'uv is iinr.hallcnf^cd and unchallengeable, 
bo(h hidore and .'dh'r joining iht* ].(‘ague. No single State 
has he<m more singlo-miuded and whole-] icartcd in the 
quest for ])caef. Nor lias any State cncountcx'ed more 
provoking and exlrat>r(lin.'n'y ol)s(acl(\s. 

Its liistorie liist deereig i.ssued on Novinriber Gth, 1917, 
the vt'iy morrow of its c:onnn!^ to power, 

“ jiioposes to all w.irring p('0]>le.s and ihcir Govcnimcnls 
to Iicgin immediately neg<iti.ui(ms for a just and demo- 
cratic peacte . . . Such a jicace the Government con- 
siders to be an imiu<ali;i(e peace without annexations 
(i.e., without sei/un' <i{' fondgn territory, without the 
forcible anncKalion of foreign natiomililies) and without 
iu(lemniu<‘s,” 

Time and again this propo.sal was repealed. At the 
Genoa GcmfereJici' in h) 2‘2, G. V. Cniichorin declared that 
the Delegation inteiwhid to propos(g in the course of the 
conference, the gimeral linutjition of armaments, and to 
support all proposals lending to lighten the weight of 
inilitarism.'” 

Because peact; and disarmament arc inseparable (as are 
conversidy armaments and war), the Soviet Union per- 
sistimtly put forweird, in the face of world opposition and 
world jt^ers, its proposals for disannamont. At tlic Wai?h- 
ington Gonfertmee in t<)2i, it declared itself ready 

“to greet with gladness any reduction of the armaments, 
or limitation of the military expenditure, under which tlic 
toilers in all countries are groaning 

Tn 1927, at the Preparatory Disarmament Conference, it 
made its historic projjosal for complete disarmament. 

Its clforts to jircve.nt the Disarmament Conference 
proving an utter failure stand in .sharpest contrast with the 
action of our own dciegaie, Lord Londonderry, and his 
successful clforts to retain the use of the bombing plane. 
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With a persistence and resoluteness ^vbich we can only 
admire in perspective, whilst ruefully regrellin;^ our own 
opposition, the Soviet Union persevered in its ofToi ts lo win 
over and reinforce the position {irp<'ace. Wlion 1 he Kellogg 
Peace Pact was proposed, an attempt ^vas made to kcej) the 
U.S.S.R. from signing it. fl’lns manmuvre ^^■as defeated, 
and the Soviet Union was the first cotuUiy lo sign the 
Pact, pointing out, however, its lack of any <d)ligation to 
disarm. 

In September 1934, on the motion oflbanee. the U.S.S.R. 
was invited to join the League ofiNations, and accepted the* 
invitation. At the same time negotiations wcnit forward for 
the Pact of Mutual Assistance bet^vetm I’rauce and tlu^ 
U.S.S.R., which Germany w.as invited to join and which, 
in fact, was open to all nations. 

This “ Eastern Locarno was o.sUn'.taliously cold- 
shouldered by Great Britain. Later, in llu; Fcibrnary of 
1935, when agreement wrus n-ncwc-d bctw'ccn Britain and 
France, we specifically “ di.sintercstccl ” ourselves from 
Eastern European questions, although how, unde.r the 
League of Nations, we could do so it is dillicull lo see. 
Four years later we “ interested ’’ ourselves with a ven- 
geance in Eastern Europe by giving unlimited guarantees 
to Poland and Rumania. The consequences are with us. 

The attitude of the U.S.S.R. to the League in the period 
subsequent to its joining, and before the League finally 
collapsed, was mcticulou.sly correct, and that in no formal 
sense. For example, its I'claiions with Italy in 1934 were 
friendly, if not cordial. A non-aggrcs.sion pact had been 
signed in 1933. Yet it did not hesitate to jeopardi/.c these 
in stigmatizing the aggression in Abyssinia, and in carrying 
out, even after we had tacitly dropped them, the al)ortive 
sanctions imposed on Italy, with the risk of driving Italy, 
as subsequently happened, into the arms of its opponents. 

With regard to Japanc.se aggressions its action was no less 
transparently clear. From the first its attitude was one of 
opposition. Whilst we, through Sir John Simon, acted as 
advocate for the aggressors. And, whilst the British Empire 
and the U.S.A. in 1938 supplied Japan with 78 per cent, of 
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its war tuatt'irials, noiu^ ramo from tho Sovioi; Union. 
Assisi anrf^ was to ( Ihina aIo:u\ 

In S])ah^ ihc same story is re|K\alt*d. Whilst we assisted 
in the murder of the h'gal (.iovenivncnt of Spain under 
cover oi' “■ nou“inten,‘eutiou ”, the Soviet Union fought a 
lone battle for the ol)s<Tvanco of international law, and for 
the tmtnasldnp^ of tli<^ (h;nuan and Italian aggressors. 

In issue alier issuidtrfort' ihe League the Soviets’ words and 
actions arc: jm])eccable. 'I'o roati latvinov’s speeches fills 
on<^ with an ov<‘rwh('lnuug seme of frustration and sham<‘. 

sj: 

Let us reineiulicr that the whole policy <jf collaboration 
with the Le:tgue Powtn's wtu? an experiment on the part of 
Russia, 'lliai it meant the subordination of old fears and 
prtyudicf's. Let us remcniher, lurtlu*r, that on her side it is 
iin]K)ssiblc to find a tlaw in her words and actions. In lliat 
llgiit r<jad r/dvinov again (Ueneva, September 2isL, 1937) ■ 

“It lu.ay now be', ccmsulcred an axiom that the passivity 
of the r.eagiic during the Manclmrian conflict had its 
<;ouseqiicuce.s a few years later in the attack on Abyssinia. 
Th(^ r^cague's iusuflicuait activity in the case of Abyssinia 
encouraged the; Spanisli cspurinicnt. The League’s 
flulure to take any 1 measures in aid of Spain encouraged 
the tutw attack oit tlhina. I'hus, wt: have had four 
cases of aggression in the course of five years. Wc sec 
how aggression, if unchecked, spreads from one con- 
tinent U)anotIi<n, assuming greater and gi't^aler dimensions 
each time. <.)n the other hand, 1 firmly liclicvc that a 
resolute policy of the League in one case of aggression 
would have spared us all the other cases. And then, and 
only then, all States would see that aggi’cssion docs not 
pay, that aggrc.ssion is not worth while. Only as a result 
of such policy will the ex-mernbers of the League knock 
at our doors, and wc shall say to them gladly; ‘ Come 
in Wc shall not ask them about their philosophy, 
and their domestic regimes, because the League of 
Nations recognizes the peaceful co-cxistcnce of any 
reghnes in existence. And then otir common ideal of a 
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univenal League, prcscrv-ed as a weapon of peace, \vill 
oe realized.” 

In those words wc. read not only tlic tragedy of these 

confirm the 

victs suspicions of our own good faith. 

* * 11 . ^ 

Finally there arc the events of the past two years, 
gam, what is the record of the Soviets? Look first at 
propose Austria. What did Russia 

p.,. and foremost fsays Litvinov] ari.sc.s the tlircat to 
^^echoslovakia, and then, as aggression is infectious, the 
uangcr promises to grow into new international conflicts. 

ui^ present international situation puts before all 
of big states in particular, the question 

DennU sulxscqucnl destinies of the 

L beh.if linropc. I can say 

n behalf of the Govemment that, on its part, it is ready 
ininti collective actions which, decided 

tehJr'd^v arresting the 

aggression and removing the 
accentuated danger of a new world shambles. It agrees 
ro proceed immediately to discuss practical measures.” 

“iIoDuo°ruf on March 24th as 

Augusfr^i?!^*' . Similarly, when on May ntli and 

and^asked for - Chechoslovakia, 

statement, f • the aggressors ”, the 

September ignored. So also were the suggestions on 
p ^ declaration of the 

and'the ufe o'f Great Britain in favour ofthe Czechs 
SentemK ^ Covenant. Finally, on 

September 21st, at Geneva, Litvinov declared : 

»'ndcr the pact and, 
slwalda h?tn to afford assistance to Gzocho- 

is rea^ °P®" *“• ''®- Department 

y immediately to participate in a conference with 
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rc])roseiiUitiv<\s of tho French and Czechoslovak War 
Dq^artmciUs, in order to discuss the measures appro- 
priate to the moment.” 

Munich OT>Iy administered the finnl coup dc grace to 
the League of Nations, with an inevitable return to the 
system of ])t»w{';r politics, but also drove the Soviet Union 
into an isolation winch demonstrated to that country the 
dangers it ran of a Four-Power Pact dircclexl against it by 
the capitalist and fascist Powers. “I was at a loss to 
understand ”, wrote Lord I.ondondcrry, “ why we could 
not make common ground in some form or other with 
Gtirmany in opposition to Communism.” 

Soviet ijatienccj however, was still unexhausted. After 
the final rape of Czechoslovakia on March 15th, the Soviet 
Government on March i8th proposed a Conference at 
Bucharest of Britain, France, U.S.S.R., Poland, Rumania, 
and Turkey. That proposal, had it been accepted, might 
have prevented the war. It was turned down by our Govern- 
ment on the grounds that it was “premature ”, Poland went 
even further, refusing losign anydocument with the U.S.S.R. 

After tliis refusal events moved swiftly. Hitler seized 
Mcmel. We gave our guarantee to Poland (without con- 
sulting the U.S.S.R.), Mussolini seized Albania (April 7th), 
Britain gave further guarantees to Rumania and Greece 
(again ignoring the U.S.S.R.). Only on April 15th, one 
month after Hitler’s march into Prague, did we make over- 
tures to the Soviet Union. We invited Russia to give unilat- 
eral guarantees to Poland and Rumania. It was an invita- 
tion I0 Russia to “ pull the chestnuts out of the fire for us”. 

Two days later the Soviet Union proposed a joint 
defensive alliance bctivccn England, France, and Russia, 
consolidated by a military convention, and guaranteeing 
all States from the Black Sea to the Baltic. No real reply 
was made to this proposal until May 27th, nearly six weeks 
later. This proposal remained the only one that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to discuss. It was, in fact, the 
only proposal calculated to meet the situation in Europe, 
as, too late, we now perceive. 

!jt !tC !(C !(t >|t 
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Without going into too great detail on the negotiations 
with Russia, which can be fonud c'asily and brilliantly 
expressed in D. N. Pritt’s “ Light on Moscow ” or W. P. 
Coates’ “ The U.S.S.R. and Poland ”, Britain’s policy 
during the five months preceding the war, whilst we were 
precariously balanced upon the edge of the precipice over 
which finally we topjded, was based upon a dual policy, 
that of keeping the door open with Moscow, whilst attempt- 
ing still to come to an agi'cement with Hitler against 
Moscow. I'he latter atU-mpt is shown by Mr. Clhainbcr- 
lain’s speeches; the attitude of Tlic Times (] 5 aiticularly the 
leadcj’S of April ist and 18th) ; the RushclilTc letter (a 
plea for further appeasement) ; tlie Wohltat-Piudson con- 
versations (for a loan of 500 or 1,000 million pounds to 
Germany) ; the visit of I^ord Kcmsley to Germany, and 
finally his advocacy on August 20th of a Four-Power Pact 
obviously aimed at Russia. 

The sincerity of our ap]iroaches to the Sovic^t Union can 
be measured by tire folIoAving facts. I’hat of the first 
seventy-five days of negotiations the Soviet Union took 
sixteen, days against fifty-nine by Britain and Frnncii; the 
sneering reference of Mr. Chamberlain lo Stalin on May 5th ; 
the almost complete refusal of the British Press to r(*port the 
vitally important speeches and statiwents of Stalin (Mai’ch 
loth), Molotov (May 31st), and Zhdanov (June ‘29th): 
Sir Horace Lindley’s attack, after Chamberlain had “ week- 
ended ” with him, on the Soviet Union and against a pact 
with that country, made in tlie Pfoiisc of ComTnons to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Conservative Party. 
The refusal in June by Lord Halifax of the Soviet invitation 
to go to Moscow, and the sending of a minor Foreign Office 
official (whom we must have known was persona non grata 
to the Kremlin, and whose presence could recall only the 
unhappiest of memories). And, finally, the composition 
of the Military Mission, all of the same unimportance as 
Mr. Strang, without any powers, and going by the most 
tortoise-like route. It took sixteen days for this procession 
to reach Moscow after our decision to send them. Rib- 
bentrop took sixteen hours. 

The final breakdown occurred over the refusal of Poland 
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to accept Ruiwiai) suUlin.s on l‘ol)sh soil, an appaHing 
example of iiu- aii-oij.tnt. shni i 'Si*r1iU*fInt“si> of {he Polish 
goveniin^ cia.ss, nn<i of {lit’; i-'niI ..incnrily of our desires for a 
military <-oinoution. 

In c.oiit’iudii);; iht: p'h ; tiTinany, the Sc)vi(it Union 
in no s(‘nsr (’inh-okr'tj ; a n<nr] and untried line: it 
iTK'rcIy V('rt''d to tii-' j)oiiv-' whi-’h hntl only he.rn laid 
aside five yrar.s previously i)i the oflhrt to achieve colleetivc 
.s<'eurity t.hrnujdt the l.c.i'un' (if Nallous. 'Phe Soviet 
Union had alu'adv ni.uh' p.n (s of non-ao^nssiou with 
many countries. It hm! indeMl iii'cn willin;;' to sign non- 
aggres^ion paeis with all coinUii'-s, <'ven with Japan if she 
would have it, in ojder to hssen tU<‘ dange.r of war. 

It is not h.nd to that Moscow had additional and 
picssiug icusous for making tht' pa<-t with Germany. 
There was tonstant and .snhi.t.anlial f<'nr that the Western 
dctnoeracies vvoukl soek to make eointnori cause with 
Gr.rmatiy a'annst her. Rursian saf-ty, in view of the 
ropeat<'d eihtrt;, oi' hriiaijr to appe.ist* and win Germany, 
demanded an tneh rstanding with Gei-fnany. 

Naturally the p “'f hrouy.ht a sho< k ofdisnjipointmcnt and 
fear to the Western deinoeraeies. 'I’Ik* ea5[er ciy betrayal 
of deiuoeraey ” w.ts raised, but nuihdy by those who had 
consistently dialled (h.it Ru.ssia could in any seme whatever 
be deseribtd as deinoi raile. Others rnsidy aKsumed that 
the jiaet iinplie<l the renunciation of anti-fascist sympathies, 
which wa.s as tiniutelligmit as s.vyimj (hat the Franco-Soviet 
pact implied an ab:indonin<-nf of socialism. 

Wc h.avc the hi?dte'5t authority for staling that there had 
been no political coiivia’.sathnis bctwsaai Rus.sia and Ger- 
many before Augmst- that in fact it w’as not until the Military 
Missiim w<'T)t to Moscow that Germany attributed any im- 
])ortancc at all to th<* Franco' -Bnti.sh- -Soviet negotiations. 
'I’licie-dbr the first linuy .apparently -^Germany thought 
there was a po.'ssibiltly of an agreement. The economic 
negotiations which ha<l been languishing were renewed, 
and followed up swiftly with political ])roposab. What we 
were not prepared to do in five months, Germany, who never 
has had the childish illusions about Soviet military power 
current in this countiy, accomplished in as many days. 
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The conversations contained no plans for partitioning 
Poland between Germany and the Soviet Union. On the 
contrary, tlie big mistake that Russia mad<- wa.s in her over- 
estimation of Polish military strength, .so that the quickness 
of the Polish collapse caught her almost unprepared, and 
the Soviet Army had to mobilize and march within a matter 
of hours to prevent the Nazis being on the Soviet borders. 

The fiction that it was the mart h of the Soviet troops 
that led to the defeat and collap.sc of Poland is rc^futccl by 
The Tz 772 (?j correspondent, Scptcmlicr 171}), 1939: 

“ The Polish front has collapsed compk'tcly. . . .” 
September 19th, 1939: 

Travellers who have crossed the country during last 
week report that again and again they have passed ntotor- 
cars and taxicabs carrying ofTiccrs evacuating their 
families . . . indication enough of the deplorable lengths 
to which the demoralization of the army has gone,” 
October 2nd ; 

“ But that the Russian armies .should stand on this 
line was clearly necessary for the safety of Russia against 
the Nazi menace.” 

The Daily Herald Polish Correspondent, on October 2nd, 
1939, states that 

“ the Government lost its nerves when, on the fifth day 
of the war, the signal was given for a panicky flight from 
Warsaiv, Polish refugees of all political ojiinions, 
including those who supported the regime, are now 
convinced that had the Government stayed on, had the 
highest army leaders all remained in the country, Russia 
might not have marched.” 

* * * # ^ 

The collapse of the Polish Government made action by 
the U.S.S.R. urgent and vitally necessary if further 
minorities were to escape Nazi tyranny. These minorities, 
among the most harshly oppressed in Europe, rejoin the 
majority of their fellow-nationals, and have as much right 
to be a part of the Soviet Union as Alsace-Lorraine of 
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France. Lord Halifax stated the case in the House of 
Lords on Octolier adth when he said; 

“ It is perhaps worth recalling that the action of the 
Soviet Government has been to advance the Russian 
houndaiy to wliat was substantially the boundary 
recommended at the time of the Versailles Conference by 
Lord Our/.on, the Foreign Secretary ”, 
and a leading article in The Times of November and, 1939, 
rightly observes that 

“it must be recognized that White Russia and the 
Ukraine are a racial part of the Russian family, and the 
results of the recent election organized by the Soviet 
authorities in those provinces may conform pretty 
closely with the natural feelings of the inhabitants 
Furth(;rmore, Russia’s action was necessary if Hitler was 
to be prevented from dominating the Balkans through 
direct contact with Rumania. Russia moved across 
Germany’s p<ath to the Black Sea. It was significant, as 
the military coircspondtait of the Torkshire Post observes, 
that tlio German bombers had carefully preserved the 
riiihvay from Lemberg across the frontier, with all its 
stations, depots, and rolling stock unbombed. And there 
can be little doubt that the murder of M. Galinescu was 
timed to coincide with the appearance of German armies 
on the Rumanian border. Idad it not been for the Soviet 
Union, Rumania would now be under German control, 
witli incalculable consequences to the Balkans, Turkey, 
the Mcditci ranean, the Near East, and our own route to 
India. The march of the Red Army made possible the 
signing of our pact with Turkey. 

Finally, Russia’s action was necessary if Hitler was not 
to complete his control over the Baltic and the Baltic States. 
Instead, Russia has, in the words of Mr, Horc-Belisha, 
inflicted a major defeat on Germany in the Baltic. The 
Mews Chronicle military correspondent writes : 

“ Th(i War Ollicc, I -understand, attaches considerable 
importance to this event. It had always been a sub- 
stantial element in German strategy to dominate the 
Baltic Sea. Now it is dominated by Soviet Russia.” 
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Filially, tlic Estonian GovcniiiJi^nt sent its “sincere 
gratitude ” for “ the new friendly agreements bctwix-ii our 
states for the fux'ilior dcvclojiineut of their good neighboui-ly 
and peacefu] collaboration.” 

The Soviet Union h.is, in fact, ci'ceteil an inviucihlx; 
barrier against i Hthir in Eastern Fairope, It Inis sliut its 
own doors against war and, inleniionaliy or unintenlion- 
ally, rcnderccl valuable aid to EngLuid and France, thereby 
making more pjobalxlc the tiownJall of 3 litler. 

Prediction as to the future is impossible *iml uiulcsirab ]<'3 
but certain things at least seem probable. Stalin has as 
little intention of pulling clnistnuts out of the Hr-e for Hitler 
as for Chamberlain or Daladier. Peace will leave Russia 
far stronger than she was before, and, for humanitarian as 
well as other reasons, the Soviet Union donbile.ss is sincere 
in her desire for peace. War betiv’cen the capitalist and 
fascist countries, on the otlier hand, is (equally certain to 
leave the U.S.hi.R. stiongex'. foi- Western ( ajxitalisnx, with 
its many internal contradictions, can ill withslmul tlie strain 
of protracted conllict, and long befoi’c tin; war is ended 
the face of Eurojjc will be radically ehangxu'l. 

And all the time, be it peace or war, the Soviet soldiery 
and peasants stand now along the line which sti’ctcbos 
southward from the Baltic Sea along the borders of Ger- 
many. Russians and Germans arc no If>ngcr severed by an 
independent buffer State. Driven to desperation by pro- 
longed fighting, with all its accomjianying deprivations and 
miseries, the workers and soldier),' of Girnnany will not be 
far removed from a politically eclu<'atcd soldiery and 
peasantry who know what they stand for: the liberation 
of the workers and the building of a new society. Dawn 
breaks over the cast. And in that fresh dawn men sec 
the promise of a now world, not a pci fcct world, and not a 
Utopian world, but at least a world freed from pov<;rty and 
exploitation, and with heightened po.ssibilitics for all to 
work together for the common good — and a world where 
mankind, released at last from much that binds it to the 
earth, may find within itself a nobler and more enduring 
goodness and beauty. 



